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CHAPTER VIII. 
JARLS ERIC AND SVEIN. 


ARL ERIC, splendent with this 
victory, not to speak of that 
over the Jomsburgers with his 
father long ago, was now made 
Governor of Norway : Governor or 
quasi-sovereign, with his brother, 
Jarl Svein, as partner, who, how- 
ever, took but little hand in govern- 
ing ;—and, under the patronage of 
Svein Double-Beard and the then 
Swedish king (Olaf his name, 
Sigrid the Proud, his mother’s), 
administered it, they say, with 
skill and prudence for above four- 
teen years. Tryggveson’s death is 
understood and laboriously com- 
puted to have happened in the year 
1000; but there is no exact chron- 
ology in these things, but a continual 
uncertain guessing after such; so 
that one eye in History as regards 
them is as if put out ;—neither: in- 
deed have I yet had the luck to find 
any decipherable and _ intelligible 
map of Norway: so that the other eye 
of History is much blinded withal, 
and her path through those wild re- 
gions and epochs is an extremely 
dim and chaotic one. An evil that 
much demands remedying, and 
especially wants some first attempt 
at remedying, by enquirers into 
English History; the whole period 
from Egbert, the first Saxon King 
of England, on to Edward the Con- 
fessor, the last, being everywhere 
completely interwoven with that 
of their mysterious, continually- 
invasive ‘Danes,’ as they called 
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them, and inextricably unintelligible 
till these also get to be a little under- 
stood, and cease to be utterly dark, 
hideous, and mythical to us as they 
now are. 

King Olaf -Tryggveson is the 
first Norseman who is expressly 
mentioned to have been in England 
by our English History books, new 
or old; and of bim it is merely said 
that he had an interview with King 
Ethelred II. at Andover, of a 
pacific and friendly nature,—though 
it is absurdly added that the noble 
Olaf was converted to Christianity 
by that extremely stupid Royal 
Person. Greater contrast in an 
interview than in this at Andover, 
between heroic Olaf Tryggveson 
and Ethelred the forever Unready, 
was not perhaps seen in the terres- 
trial Planet that day. Olaf, or 
‘Olaus,’ or ‘ Anlaf,’ as they name 
him, did ‘ engage on oath to Ethelred 
not to invade England any more,’ 
and kept his promise, they farther 
say. ssentially a truth, as we 
already know, though the circum- 
stances were all different; and the 
promise was to a devout high 
priest, not to a crowned Blockhead 
and cowardly Do-nothing. One 
other ‘Olaus’ I find mentioned in 
our Books, two or three centuries 
before, at a time when there existed 
no such individual, not to speak of 
several Anlafs, who sometimes seem 
to mean Olaf, and still oftener to 
mean nobody possible. Which occa- 
sions not a little obscurity in our 
early History, says the learned 
Selden. A thing remediable, too, 
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in which, if any Englishman of 
due genius (or even capacity for 
standing labour), who understood 
the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon 
languages, would engage in it, he 
might do a great deal of good, and 
bring the matter into a compara- 
tively lucid state. Vain aspirations, 
—or perhaps not altogether vain. 
At the time of Olaf Try ggveson’s 
death, and indeed long before, 
King Svein Double-Beard had 
always for chief enterprise the 
Conquest of England, and followed 
it by fits with extreme violence and 
impetus; often advancing largely 
towards a successful conclusion ; 
but never, for thirteen years yet, 
getting itconcluded. He possessed 
long since all England north of 
Watling Street. That is to say, 
Northumberland, East Anglia (na- 
turally full of Danish settlers by 
this time), were fixedly his ; Mercia, 
his oftener than not ; Wessex itself, 
with all the coasts, he was free to 
visit, and to burn and rob in at dis- 
cretion. There or elsewhere, Ethel- 
red the Unready had no battle in 
him whatever ; and, for a forty years 
after the beginning of his reign, 
England excelled in anarchic 
stupidity, murderous devastation, 
utter misery, platitude, and sluggish 
contemptibility, all the countries 
one has read of. Apparently a very 
opulent country, too; a ready skill 
in such arts and fine arts as there 
were ; Svein’s very ships, they say, 
had their gold dragons, top-mast 
pennons and other metallic splen- 
dours generally wrought for them 
in England. ‘Unexampled pros- 
perity ’ in the manufacture way not 
unknown there, it would seem! 
But co-existing with such spiritual 
bankruptcy as was also unexampled, 
one would hope. Read Lupus 
(Wulfstan), Archbishop of York’s 
amazing Sermon on the subject,' ad- 
dressed to contemporary audiences; 
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setting forth such a state of things, 
—-sons selling their fathers, mothers, 
and sisters as Slaves to the Danish 
robber ; themselves living in de- 
bauchery, blusterous gluttony, and 
depravity ; the details of which are 
well-nigh incredible, though clearly 
stated as things generally known,— 
the humour of these poor wretches 
sunk to a state of what we may call 
greasy desperation, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ The 
manner in which they treated their 
own English nuns, if young, good- 
looking, and captive to the Danes; 
buying them on a kind-of brutish 
or subter-brutish ‘Greatest Happi- 
ness Principle’ (for the moment), 
and by a Joint-Stock arrangement 
(Limited), far transcends all human 
speech or imagination, and awakens 
in one the momentary red-hot 
thought, The Danes have served 
you right, ye accursed! The so- 
called soldiers, one finds made 
not the least fight anywhere ; 
could make none, led and guided 
as they were: and the ‘ Generals,’ 
often enough traitors, always igno- 
rant, and blockheads, were in the 
habit, when expressly commanded 
to fight, of taking physic, and 
declaring that nature was inca- 
pable of castor-oil and battle both 
at once. This ought to be ex- 
plained a little to the modern 
English and their War-Secretaries, 
who undertake the conduct of 
armies. The undeniable fact is, de- 
feat on defeat was the constant fate 
of the English; during these 
forty years not one battle in which 
they were not beaten. No gleam of 
victory or real resistance till the 
noble Edmund Ironside (whom it 
is always strange to me how such 
an Ethelred could produce for son) 
made his appearance and ran his 
brief course, like a great and far- 
seen meteor, soon extinguished with- 
out result. No remedy for England 


|; } This sermon was printed by Hearne, and is given also by Langebek in his excellent 
collection, Rerum Danicarum Scriptores Medii Zvi. Hafnie, 1772-1834. 
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n that base time, but yearly asking’ 


the victorious plundering, burning 
and murdering Danes, ‘How much 
money will you take to go away ? ’ 
Thirty thousand pounds in silver, 
which the annual Danegelt soon rose 
to, continued to be about the aver- 
age yearly sum, though generally 
on the increasing hand; in the last 
year I think it had risen to seventy- 
two thousand pounds in silver, 
raised yearly by a tax (Income-Tax 
of its kind, rudely levied), the worst 
of all remedies, good for the day 
only. Nay, there was one remedy 
still worse, which the miserable 
Ethelred once tried: that of mas- 
sacring ‘all the Danes settled in 
England’ (practically, of a few thou- 
sands or hundreds of them), by 
treachery and a kind of Sicilian 
Vespers. Which issued, as such 
things usually do, in terrible moni- 
tion to you not to try the like again ! 
Issued, namely, in redoubled fury 
on the Danish part ; new fiercer in- 
vasion by Svein’s Jarl Thorkel; 
then by Svein himself; which latter 
drove the miserable Ethelred, with 
wife and family into Normandy, to 
wife’s brother, the then Duke there ; 
and ended that miserable struggle 
by Svein’s becoming King of Eng- 
land himself. Of this disgraceful 
massacre, which it would appear 
has been immensely exaggerated in 
the English books, we can happily 
give the exact date (A.D. 1002); and 
also of Svein’s victorious accession 
(A.D. 1013)*,—pretty much the only 
benefit one gets out of contemplat- 
ing such a set of objects. 

King Svein’s first act was to levy 
a terribly increased Income-Tax for 
the payment of his army. Svein 
was levying it with a stronghanded 
diligence, but had not yet done 
levying it, when, at Gainsborough 
one night, he suddenly died; smitten 
dead, once used to be said, by St. 
Edmund, whilom murdered King of 
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the East Angles ; who could not bear 
to see his shrine and monastery of 
St. Edmundsbury plundered by the 
Tyrant’s tax-collectors, as they were 
on the point of being. In all ways 
impossible, however, — Edmund’s 
own death did not occur till two 
years after Svein’s. Svein’s death, 
by whatever cause, befell 1014; 
his fleet, then lying in the Humber ; 
and only Knut,’ his eldest son (hardly 
yet eighteen, count some), in charge 
of it; who, on short counsel, and 
arrangement about this questionable 
kingdom of his, lifted anchor; 
made for Sandwich, a safer station 
at the moment; ‘cut off the feet 
and noses’ (one shudders, and hopes 
Not, there being some discrepancy 
about it!) of his numerous hostages 
that had been delivered to King 
Svein, set them ashore ;—and made 
for Denmark, his natural storehouse 
and stronghold, as the hopefullest 
first-thing he could do. 

Knut soon returned from Den- 
mark, with increase of force suffi- 
cient for the English problem; which 
latter he now soon ended ina victo- 
rious, and essentially, for himself and 
chaotic England, beneficent manner. 
Became widely known by and by, 
there and elsewhere, as Knut the 
Great ; and is thought by judges of 
our own day. to have really merited 
that title. A most nimble, sharp- 
striking, clear-thinking, prudent and 
effective man, who regulated this 
dismembered and distracted Eng- 
land in its Church matters, in its 
State matters, like a real King. Had 
a Standing Army ( House Carles),who 
were well paid, well drilled and dis- 
ciplined, capable of instantly quench- 
ing insurrection or breakage of the 
peace; and piously endeavoured (with 
a signal earnestness, and even de- 
voutness, if we look well) to do 
justice to all men, and to make all 
men rest satisfied with justice. In 
a word, he successfully strapped-up, 


2 Kennet, i.67; Rapin, i. 119, 121 (from the Saron Chronicle both). 
® Knut born a.p. 988 according to Munch’s calculation (II. 126). 
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by every true method and regula- 
tion, this miserable, dislocated, and 
dissevered mass of bleeding Anarchy 
into something worthy to be called 
an England again;—only that he 
died too soon, and a second ‘Con- 
queror’ of us, still weightier of 
structure, and under improved aus- 
pices, became possible, and was 
needed here! To appearance, Knut 
himself was capable of being a 
Charlemagne of England and the 
North (as has been already said or 
quoted), had he only lived twice as 
long as he did. But his whole sum 
of years seems not to have exceeded 
forty. His father Svein of the 
Forkbeard is reckoned to have 
been fifty to sixty when St. Edmund 
finished him at Gainsborough. We 
now return to Norway, ashamed of 
this long circuit which has been a 
truancy more or less. 


CHAPTER IX. 


KING OLAF THE THICK-SET’S VIKING 
DAYS. 


King Haratp Granske, who, with 
another from Russia accidentally 
lodging beside him, got burned to 
death in Sweden, courting that un- 
speakable Sigrid the Proud,—was 
third-cousin or so to Tryggve, father 
of our heroic Olaf. Accurately 
counted, he is great-grandson of 
Bjorn the Chapman, first of Haar- 
fagr’s sons whom Eric Bloodaxe 
made away with. His little ‘king- 
dom,’ as he called it, was a district 
named the Greenland (Greneland) ; 
he himself was one of those little 
Haarfagr kinglets whom MHakon 
Jarl was content to leave reigning, 
since they would keep the peace 
with him. Harald had a loving 
wife of his own, Aasta the name of 
her, soon expecting the birth of her 
and his pretty babe, named Olaf, 
—at the time he went on that de- 
plorable Swedish adventure, the 
foolish, fated creature, and ended 
self and kingdom altogether. Aasta 
was greatly shocked; composed 
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herself however; married a new 
husband, Sigurd Syr, a kinglet, and 
agreat-grandson of Harald Fairhair, 
a man of great wealth, prudence, 
and influence in those countries ; in 
whose house, as favourite and well- 
beloved stepson, little Olaf was 
wholesomely and skilfully brought 
up. In Sigurd’s house he had, 
withal, a special tutor entertained 
for him, one Rane, known as Rane 
the Far-travelled, by whom he could 
be trained, from the earliest basis, 
in Norse accomplishments and arts. 
New children came, one or two ; but 
Olaf, from his mother, seems always 
to have known that he was the 
distinguished and royal article there. 
One day his Foster-Father, hurrying 
to leave home on business, hastily 
bade Olaf, no other being by, saddle 
his horse for him. Olaf went -out 
with the saddle, chose the -biggest 
he-goat about, saddled that, and 
brought it to the door by way 
of horse. Old Sigurd, a most 
grave man, grinned sardonitally 
at the sight. “ Hah, I see thou 


hast no mind to take commands 
from me; thou art of too lilh a 
humour to take commands.” “To 


which, says Snorro, Boy ‘Olaf 
answered little except by laughing, 
till Sigurd saddled for himself,’ and 
rode away. His mother Aasta 
appears to have been a thoughtful, 
prudent woman, though always 
with a fierce royalism at the bottom 
of her memory, and a secret im- 
placability on that head. 

At the age of twelve Olaf went 
to sea; furnished with a little fleet, 
and skilful sea counsellor, expert 
old Rane, by his foster-father, and 
set out to push his fortune in the 
world. Rane was steersman and 
counsellor in these incipient times; 
but the crew always called Olaf 
‘King,’ though at first, as Snorro 
thinks, except it were in the hour of 
battle, he merely pulled an oar. He 
cruised and fought in this capacity on 
many seas and shores; passed several 
years, perhaps till the age of nine- 
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teen or twenty, in this wild element 
and way of life; fighting always in a 
glorious and distinguished manner. 
In the hour of battle, diligent enough 
‘toamass property,’ as the Vikings 
termed it; and in the long days and 
nights of sailing, given over, it is 
likely, to his own thoughts and the 
unfathomable dialogue with the 
ever-moaning brine; not the worst 
High School a man could have, and 
indeed infinitely preferable to the 
_ most that are going even now, fora 
high and deep young soul. 

His first distinguished expedition 
was to Sweden : natural to go thither 
first, to avenge his poor father’s 
death, were it nothing more. Which 
he -did, the Skalds say, in a dis- 
tinguished manner; making vic- 
torious and handsome battle for 
himself, in entering Maelare Lake ; 
and in getting out of it again, after 
being frozen there all winter, show- 
ing still more surprising, almost 
miraculous’ contrivance and dex- 
terity.- This was the first of his 

lorious victories; of which the 

kalds reckon up some fourteen 
or thirteen very glorious indeed, 
mostly in the Western and Southern 
countries, most of all in England; 
till the name of Olaf Haraldson be- 
came quite famous inthe Viking and 
strategic world. He seems really 
to have learned the secrets of his 
trade, and to have been, then and 
afterwards, for vigilance, con- 
trivance, valour, and promptitude 
of execution, a superior fighter. 
Several exploits recorded of him 
betoken, in simple forms, what may 
be called a military genius. 

The principal, and to us the 
alone interesting, of his exploits 
seem to have lain in England, and, 
what is further notable, always 
on the anti-Svein side. English 
books do not mention him at all 
that I can find; but it is fairly 
credible that, as the Norse records 
report, in the end of Ethelred’s 
reign, he was the ally or hired 
general of Ethelred, and did a great 
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deal of sea-fighting, watching, sail- 
ing and sieging for this miserable 
king and Edmund Ironside, hisson. 
Snorro says expressly, London, the 
impregnable city, had to be be- 
sieged again for Ethelred’s behoof 
(in the interval between Svein’s 
death and young Knut’s getting 
back from Denmark), and that our 
Olaf Haraldson was the great en- 
gineer and victorious captor of 
London on that singular occasion,— 
London captured for the first time. 
The Bridge, as usual, Snorro says, 
offered almost insuperable ob- 
stacles. But the engineering genius 
of Olaf contrived huge ‘ platforms 
of wainscoting’ (old walls of wooden 
houses, in fact), ‘bound together 
by withes’; these, carried steadily 
aloft above the ships, will (thinks 
Olaf) considerably secure them and 
us from the destructive missiles, big 
boulder stones, and other mischief 
profusely showered down on us, till 
we get under the Bridge with axes 
and cables, and do some good upon 
it. Olaf’s plan was tried; most of 
the other ships, in spite of their 
wainscoting and withes, recoiled on 
reaching the bridge, so destructive 
were the boulder and other missile 
showers. But Olaf’s ships and self 
got actually under the Bridge; 
fixed all manner of cables there; 
and then, with the river current in 
their favour, and the frightened 
ships rallying to help in this safer 
part of the enterprise, tore out the 
important piles and props and fairly 
broke the poor Bridge, wholly or 
partly, down into the river, and its 
Danish defenders into immediate sur- 
render. That is Snorro’s account. 
On a previous occasion, Olaf had 
been deep in a hopeful combination 
with Ethelred’s two younger sons, 
Alfred and Edward, afterwards 
King Edward the Confessor: That 
they two should sally out from 
Normandy instrong force, unite with 
Olaf in ditto, and, landing on the 
Thames, do something effectual for 
themselves. But impediments, bad 
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weather or the like, disheartened 
the poor Princes, and it came to 
nothing. Olaf was much in Nor- 
mandy, what they then called Wal- 
land; a man held in honour by 
those Norman Dukes. 

What amount of ‘ property’ he 
had amassed I do not know, but 
could prove, were it necessary, that 
he had acquired some tactical or 
even strategic faculty and real 
talent for war. At Lymfjord, in 
Jutland, but some years after this 
(A.D. 1027), he hada sea-battle with 
the great Knut himself,—ships com- 
bined with flood-gates, with roaring, 
artificial deluges; right well ma- 
naged by King Olaf; which were 
within a hair’s-breadth of destroy- 
ing Knut, now become a King and 
Great; and did in effect send him 
instantly running. But of this more 
particularly by and by. 

What still more surprises me is 
the mystery, where Olaf, in this 
wandering, fighting, sea-roving life, 
acquired his deeply religious feel- 
ing, his intense adherence to the 
Christian Faith. I suppose it had 
been in England, where many pious 
persons, priestly and other, were 
still to be met with, that Olaf had 
gathered these doctrines; and that 
in those his unfathomable dialogues 
with the ever-moaning brine, they 
had struck root downwards in the 
soul of him, and borne fruit up- 
wards to the degree so conspicuous 
afterwards. It is certain he became 
a deeply pious man during theselong 
Viking cruises ; and directed all his 
strength, when strength and author- 
ity were lent him, to establishing 
the Christian religion in his country 
and suppressing and abolishing 
Vikingism there; both of which 
objects, and their respective worth 
and unworth, he must himself have 
long known so well. 

It was well on in A.D. 1016 that 
Knut gained his last victory, at 
Ashdon, in Essex, where the earth 

ramids and antique church near 


by still testify the thankful piety of 
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Knut,—-or, at lowest, his joy at 
having won instead of lost and 
perished, as he was near doing 
there. And it was still this same 
year when the noble Edmund Iron- 
side, after forced partition-treaty 
‘in the Isle of Alney,’ got scan- 
dalously murdered, and Knut be- 
came indisputable sole King of 
England, and decisively settled him- 
self to his work of governing there. 
In the year before either of which 
events, while all still hung uncer- 
tain for Knut, and even Eric Jarl 
of Norway had to be summoned in 
aid of him,—in that year 1015, as 
one might naturally guess, and as 
all Icelandic hints and indications 
lead us to date the thing, Olaf had 
decided to give up Vikingism in all 
its forms ; to return to Norway and 
try whether he could not assert the 
place and career that belonged to 
him there. Jarl Eric had vanished 
with all his war forces towards 
England, leaving only a boy, Hakon, 
as successor, and Svein, his own 
brother,—a quiet man, who had 
always avoided war. Olaf landed 
in Norway without obstacle; but 
decided to be quiet till he had him- 
self examined and consulted friends. 

His reception by his mother Aasta 
was of the kindest and proudest, 
and is lovingly described by Snorro. 
A pretty idyllic or epic piece, of 
Norse Homeric type: How Aasta, 
hearing of her son’s advent, set all 
her maids and menials to work at the 
top of their speed; despatched a 
runner to the harvest-field, where 
her husband Sigurd was, to warn 
him to come home and dress. How 
Sigurd was standing among his 
harvest folk, reapers and binders; 
and what he had on,—broad slouch 
hat, with veil (against the midges), 
blue kirtle, hose of I forget what 
colour, with laced boots; and in 
his hand a stick with silver head 
and ditto ring upon it ;—a personable 
old gentleman, of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in those parts. Sigurd was 
cautious, prudentially cunctatory, 
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though heartily friendly in his 
counsel to Olaf, as to the King ques- 
tion. Aasta had a Spartan tone in 
her wild maternal heart; and assures 
Olaf that she, with a half-reproach- 
ful glance towards Sigurd, will 
stand by him to the death in this his 
just and noble enterprise. Sigurd 
promises to consult farther in his 
neighbourhood, and to correspond 
by messages; the result is, Olaf, 
resolutely pushing forward himself, 
resolves to call a Thing, and openly 
claim his kingship there. The 
Thing was itself willing enough: 
opposition parties do here and there 
bestir themselves; but Olaf is al- 
ways swifter than they. Five 
kinglets somewhere in the Uplands,‘ 
—all descendants of Haarfagr ; but 
averse to break the peace, which 
Jarl Eric and Hakon Jarl both 
have always willingly allowed to 
peaceable people,—seem to be the 
main opposition party. These five 
take the field against Olaf with 
what force they have; Olaf, one 
night, by beautiful celerity and 
strategic practice which a Friedrich 
or a T'urenne might have approved, 
surrounds these Five; and when 
morning breaks, there is nothing for 
them but either death or else instant 
surrender, and swearing of fealty 
to King Olaf. Which latter branch 
of the alternative they gladly ac- 
cept, the whole five of them, and 
go home again. 

This was a beautiful bit of war- 
practice by King Olaf onland. By 
another stroke still more compen- 
dious at sea, he had already settled 
poor young Hakon, and made him 
peaceable for a long while. Olaf, 
by diligent quest and spy-messaging, 
had ascertained that Hakon, just 
returning from Denmark and fare- 
well to Papa and Knut, both now 
under way for England, was coast- 
ing north towards Trondhjem ; and 
intended on or about such a day 
to land in such and such a fjord 
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towards the end of this Trondhjem 
voyage. Olaf at once mans two 
big ships, steers through the nar- 
row mouth of said fjord, moors 
one ship on the north shore, ano- 
ther on the south; fixes a strong 
cable, well sunk under water, to the 
capstans of these two; and in all 
quietness waits for Hakon. Before 
many hours, Hakon’s royal or 
quasi-royal barge steers gaily into 
this fjord ; is a little surprised, per- 
haps, to see within the jaws of it 
two big ships at anchor; but steers 
gallantly along, nothing doubting. 
Olaf, with a signal of ‘ All hands,’ 
works his two capstans; has the 
cable up high enough at the right 
moment, catches with it the keel 
of poor Hakon’s barge, upsets it, 
empties it wholly into the sea. 
Wholly into the sea; saves Hakon, 
however, and his people from drown- 
ing, and brings them on board. 
His dialogue with poor young Ha- 
kon, especially poor young Hakon’s 
responses, is very pretty. Shall I 
give it, out of Snorro, and let the 
reader take it for as authentic as he 
can? It is at least the true image 
of it in authentic Snorro’s head, 
little more than two centuries later. 


Jarl Hakon was led up to the king’s ship. 
He was the handsomest man that could be 
seen. He had long hair, as fine as silk, 
bound about his head with a gold orna- 
ment. When he sat down in the forehold 
the king said to him : 

King.—It is not false, what is said of 
your family, that ye are handsome people to 
look at ; but now your luck has deserted you. 

Hakon.—It has always been the case 
that success is changeable; and there is no 
luck in the matter. It has gone with 
your family as with mine to have by turns 
the better lot. I am little beyond child- 
hood in years; and at any rate we could 
not have defended ourselves, as we did not 
expect any attack on the way. It may 
turn out better with us another time. 

King.—Dost thou not apprehend that thou 
art in such a condition that, hereafter, there 
can be neither victory nor defeat for thee ? 

Hakon.—That is what only thou canst 
determine, King, according to thy pleasure. 


* Snorro, Laing’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 31 e¢ seg., will minutely specify. 
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King.—What wilt thou give me, Jarl, if, 
for this time I let thee go, whole and un- 
hurt? 

Hakon.—What wilt thou take, King ? 

King.—Nothing, except that thou shalt 
leave the country; give up thy kingdom; 
and take an oath that thou wilt never go 
into battle against me.* 


Jarl Hakon accepted the generous 
terms ; went to England and King 
Knut, and kept his bargain for a 
good few years; though he was at 
last driven, by pressure of King 
Knut, to violate it,—little to his pro- 
fit, as we shall see. One victorious 
naval battle with Jarl Svein, Ha- 
kon’s uncle, and his adherents, who 
fled to Sweden, after his beating,— 
battle not difficult to a skilful, 
hard-hitting king,—was pretty much 
all the actual fighting Olaf had to 
do in this enterprise. He various 
times met angry Bonders and refrac- 
tory Things with arms in their hand; 
but by skilful, firm management,— 
perfectly patient, but also perfectly 
ready to be active,—he mostly mana- 
ged without coming to strokes ; and 
was universally recognised by Nor- 
way as its realking. A promising 

oung man, and fit to be a king, 
thinks Snorro. Only of middle 
stature, almost rather shortish ; but 
firm-standing, and stout-built; so 
that they got to call him Olaf the 
Thick (meaning Olaf the Thick-set, 
or Stout-built), though his final 
epithet among them was infinitely 
higher. For the rest, ‘a comely, 
earnest, prepossessing look ; beauti- 
ful yellow hair in quantity ; broad, 
honest face, of a complexion pure 
as snow and rose’; and finally (or 
firstly) ‘the brightest eyes in the 
world; such that, in his anger, no 
man could stand them.’ . He had a 
heavy task ahead, and needed all 
his qualities and fine gifts to get it 
done. 

CHAPTER X. 
REIGN OF KING OLAF THE SAINT. 


Tue late two Jarls, now gone about 
their business, had both been bap- 
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tised, and called themselves Chris. 
tians. But during their govern- 
ment they did nothing in the con- 
version way; left every man to 
choose his own God or Gods; so 
that some had actually two, the 
Christian God by land, and at sea 
Thor, whom they considered safer 
in that element. And in effect the 
mass of the people had fallen back 
into a sluggish heathenism or half- 
heathenism, the life-labour of Olaf 
Tryggveson lying ruinous or almost 
quite overset. The new Olaf, son 
of Harald, set himself with all his 
strength to mend such a state of 
matters ; and stood by his enter- 
prise to the end, as the one highest 
interest, including all others, for 
his People and him. His method 
was by no means soft; on the 
contrary, it was hard, rapid, se- 
vere,—somewhat on the model of 
Tryggveson’s, though with more 
of bishoping and preaching super- 
added. Yet still there was a 
great deal of mauling, wigorous 
punishing, and an entire intolerance 
of these two things: Heathenism 
and Sea-robbery, at least of Sea- 
robbery in the old style ; whether 
in the style we moderns still prac- 
tise, and call privateering, I do not 
quite know. But Vikingism proper 
had to cease in Norway ; still more, 
Heathenism, under penalties too se- 
vere to be borne; death, mutilation 
of limb, not to mention forfeiture 
and less rigorous coercion. Olaf 
was inexorable against violation of 
the law. ‘Too severe,’ cried many; 
to whom one answers, ‘ Perhaps in 
part yes, perhaps also in great part 
no; depends altogether on the pre- 
vious question, How far the law 
was the eternal one of God Almighty 
in the universe, How far the law 
merely of Olaf (destitute of right in- 
spiration) left to his own passions 
and whims ?’ 

Many were the jangles Olaf had 
with the refractory Heathen Things 
and Ironbeards of a new genera 


5 Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 24-5. 
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tion: very curious tosee. Scarcely 
ever did it come to fighting between 
King and Thing, though often 
enough near it; but the Thing dis- 
cerning, as it usually did in time, 
that the King was stronger in men, 
seemed to say unanimously to itself, 
“We have lost, then; baptise us, 
we must burn our old gods and 
conform.” One new feature we 
do slightly discern: here and there 
a touch of theological argument on 
the heathen side. At one wild 
Thing, far up in the Dovrefjeld, of 
a very heathen temper, there was 
much of that; not to be quenched 
by King Olaf at the moment; so 
that it had to be adjourned till the 
morrow, and again till the next 
day. Here are some traits of it, 
much abridged from Snorro, who 
gives a highly punctual account, 
which vividly represents Olaf’s pos- 
ture and manner of proceeding in 
such intricacies. 

The chief Ironbeard on this oc- 
casion was one Gudbrand, a very 
rugged peasant ; who, says Snorro, 
was like a king in that district. 
Some days before, King Olaf, in- 
tending a religious Thing in those 
deeply heathen parts, with alterna- 
tive of Christianity or conflagra- 
tion, is reported, on looking down 
into the valley and the beautiful 
village of Loar standing there, to 
have said wistfully, “ What a pity 
it is that so beautiful a village 
should be burnt!” Olaf sent out 
his message-token all the same, 
however, and met Gudbrand and 
an immense assemblage, whose hu- 
mour towards him was uncompliant 
to a high degree indeed. Judge 
by this preliminary speech of 
Gudbrand to his Thing-people, while 
Olaf was not yet arrived, but only 
advancing, hardly got to Breeden 
on the other side of the hill: “A 
man has come to Loar who is called 
Olaf,” said Gudbrand, “and will 
force upon us another faith than 
we had before, and will break in 
pieces all our Gods. He says he 
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has a. much greater and more 
powerful God; and it is wonderful 
that the earth does not burst asun- 
der under him, or that our God 
lets him go about unpunished when 
he dares to talk such things. I 
know this for certain, that if we 
carry Thor, who has always stood 
by us, out of our Temple that is 
standing upon this farm, Olaf’s 
God will melt away, and he and 
his men be made nothing as soon 
as Thor looks upon them.” Where- 
upon the Bonders all shouted as one 
man, *“ Yea!” 

Which tremendous message they 
even forwarded to Olaf, by Gud- 
brand’s younger son at the head 
of 70oo armed men; but did not 
terrify Olaf with it, who, on the 
contrary, drew up his troops, rode 
himself at the head of them, and 
began a speech to the Bonders, in 
which he invited them to adopt 
Christianity as the one true faith 
for mortals. 

Far from consenting to this, the 
Bonders raised a general shout, 
smiting at the same time their 
shields with their weapons; but 
Olaf’s men advancing on them 
swiftly, and flinging spears, they 
turned and ran, leaving Gudbrand’s 
son behind, a prisoner, to whom 
Olaf gave his life: “‘Go home now 
to thy father, and tell him I mean 
to be with him soon.” 

The son goes accordingly, and 
advises his father not to face Olaf; 
but Gudbrand angrily replies: “ Ha, 
coward! I see thou, too, art taken 
by the folly that man is going about 
with;” and is resolved to fight. 
That night, however, Gudbrand has 
a most remarkable Dream, or Vi- 
sion—A Man surrounded by light, 
bringing great terror with him, 
who warns Gudbrand against doing 
battle with Olaf. “If thou dost, 
thou and all thy people will fall; 
wolves will drag away thee and 
thine, ravens will tear thee in 
stripes!’’ And lo, in telling this 
to Thord Potbelly, it is found that 
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to Thord also has come the self- 
same terrible Apparition! Better 
propose truce to Olaf (who seems 
to have these dreadful Ghostly 
Powers on his side), and the hold- 
ing of a Thing, to discuss matters 
between us. Thing assembles, on 
a day of heavy rain. Being all 
seated, uprises King Olaf, and in- 
forms them: ‘“ The people of Lesso, 
Loar, and Vaage, have accepted 
Christianity, and broken down their 
idol-houses: they believe now in 
the True God, who has made hea- 
ven and earth, and knows all 
things ;”” and sits down again with- 
out more words. 


Gudbrand replies, “We know nothing 
about him of whom thou speakest. Dost 
thou call him God, whom neither thou nor 
anyone else can see? But we have a God 
who can be seen every day, although he is 
not out to-day because the weather is wet, 
and he will appear to thee terrible and very 
grand; and I expect that fear will mix 
with thy very blood when he comes into 
the Thing. But since thou sayest thy God 
is so great, let him make it so that to- 
morrow we have a cloudy day, but without 
rain, and then let us meet again.” 

The king accordingly returned home to 
his lodging, taking Gudbrand’s son as a 
hostage; but he gave them a man as 
hostage in exchange. In the evening the 
king asked Gudbrand’s son what their God 
was Jike? He replied that he bore the 
likeness of Thor; had a hammer in his 
hand ; was of great size, but hollow within ; 
and had a high stand, upon which he stood 
when he was out. “Neither gold nor 
silver are wanting about him, and every 
day he receives four cakes of bread, besides 
meat.” They then went to bed; but the 
king watched all night in prayer. When 
day dawned the king went to mass; then 
to table, and from thence to the Thing. 
The weather was such as Gudbrand de- 
sired. Now the Bishop stood up in his 
choir-robes, with bishop's coif on his head, 
and bishop's crosier in his hand. He 
spoke to the Bonders of the true faith, 
told the many wonderful acts of God, and 
concluded his speech well. 

Thord Potbelly replies, ‘Many things 
we are told of by this learned man with 
the staff in his hand, crooked at the top 
like a ram’s horn. But since you say, 
comrades, that your God is so powerful, 
and can do so many wonders, tell him to 
make it clear sunshine to-morrow forenoon, 
and then we shall meet here again, and do 
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one of two things,—either agree with you 
about this business, or fight you.” And 
they separated for the day. 

Over night the king instructed 
Kolbein the Strong, an immense 
fellow, the same who killed Gun. 
hild’s two brothers, that he, Kol- 
bein, must stand next him to- 
morrow ; people must go down to 
where the ships of the Bonders 
lay, and punctually bore holes in 
every one of them; em, to the 
farms where their horses were, and 
punctually unhalter the whole of 
them, and let them loose: all which 
was done. Snorro continues :— 

Now the king was in prayer all night, 
beseeching God of his goodness and mercy 
to release him from evil. When mass was 
ended, and morning was grey, the king 
went to the Thing. When he came thither, 
some Bonders had already arrived, and 
they saw a great crowd coming along, and 
bearing among them a huge man’s image, 
glancing with gold and silver. When the 
Bonders who were at the Thing saw it, 
they started up, and bowed themselves 
down before the ugly idol. Thereupon it 
was set down upon the Thing field; and 
on the one side of it sat the Bonders, and 
on the other the King and his people. 

Then Dale Gudbrand stood up and said, 
“Where now, king, is thy God? I think 
he will now carry his head lower; and 
neither thou, nor the man with the horn, 
sitting beside thee there, whom thou callest 
Bishop, are so bold to-day as on the former 
days. For now our God, who rules over 
all, is come, and looks on you with an 
angry eye; and now I see well enough that 
ye are terrified, and scarcely dare raise 
your eyes. Throw away now all your 
opposition, and believe in the God who has 
your fate wholly in his hands.” 

The king now whispers to Kolbein the 
Strong, without the Bonders perceiving it, 
“If it come so in the course of my speech 
that the Bonders look another way than 
towards their idol, strike him as hard as 
thou canst with thy club.” 

The king then stood up and spoke: 
“Much hast thou talked to us this morn- 
ing, and greatly hast thou wondered that 
thou canst not see our God ; but we expect 
that he will soon come to us. Thou 
wouldst frighten us with thy God, who is 
both blind and deaf, and cannot even move 
about without being carried; but now I 
expect it will be but a short time before he 
meets his fate: for turn your eyes towards 
the east,—behold our God advancing in 
great light.” 
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The sun was rising, and all turned to 
look. At that moment Kolbein gave their 
God a stroke, so that he quite burst asun- 
der; and there ran out of him mice as big 
almost as cats, and reptiles and adders. 
The Bonders were so terrified that some 
fied to their ships; but when they sprang 
out upon them the ships filled with water, 
and could not get away. Others ran to 
their horses, but could not find them, The 
king then ordered the Bonders to be called 
together, saying he wanted to speak with 
them, on which the Bonders came back, and 
the Thing was again seated. 

The king rose up and said, “I do not 
understand what your noise and running 
mean. You yourselves see what your God 
can do,—the idol you adorned with gold 
and silver, and brought meat and provisions 
to. You see now that the protecting 
powers, who used and got good of all that, 
were the mice and adders, the reptiles and 
lizards; and surely they do ill who trust to 
such, and will not abandon this folly. Take 
now your gold and ornaments that are 
lying strewed on the grass, and give them 
to your wives and daughters, but never 
hang them hereafter upon stocks and stones. 
Here are two conditions between us to 
choose upon : either accept Christianity, or 
fight this very day, and the victory be to 
them to whom the God we worship gives 
it.” 


Then Dale Gudbrand stood up and said, 
“ We have sustained great damage upon our 
God; but since he will not help us, we will 
believe in the God whom thou believest in.” 

Then all received Christianity. The 
Bishop baptised Gudbrand and his son. 
King Olaf and Bishop Sigurd left behind 


them teachers; and they who met as 
enemies parted as friends, And afterwards 
Gudbrand built a church in the valley.* 


Olaf was by no means an unmer- 
cifal man,—much the reverse where 
he saw good cause. There was a 
wicked old King Raerik, for ex- 
ample, one of those five kinglets 
whom, with their bits of armaments, 
Olaf by stratagem had surrounded 
one night, and at once bagged and 
subjected when morning rose, all 
of them consenting; all of them 
except this Raerik, whom Olaf, as 
the readiest sure course, took home 
with him ; blinded, and kept in his 
own house; finding there was no 
alternative but that or death to the 
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obstinate old dog, who was a kind 
of distant cousin withal, and could 
not conscientiously be _ killed. 
Stone-blind old Raerik was not 
always in murderous humour. In- 
deed, for most part he wore a placid, 
conciliatory aspect, and said shrewd 
amusing things; but had thrice 
over tried, with amazing cunning 
of contrivance, though stone-blind, 
to thrust a dagger into Olaf, and 
the last time had all but succeeded. 
So that, as Olaf still refused to 
have him killed, it had become a 
problem what was to be done with 
him. Olaf’s good humonr, as well 
as his quiet, ready sense and prac- 
ticality, are manifested in his 
final settlement of this Raerik 
problem. Olaf’s laugh, I can per- 
ceive, was not so loud as Tryggve- 
son’s, but equally hearty, coming 
from the bright mind of him ! 

Besides blind Raerik, Olaf had 
in his household one Thorarin, an 
Icelander ; a remarkably ugly man, 
says Snorro, but a far-travelled, 
shrewdly observant, loyal-minded, 
and good-humoured person, whom 
Olaf liked to talk with. ‘ Remark- 
ably ugly,’ says Snorro, ‘ especially 
in his hands and feet, which were 
large and ill-shaped to a degree.’ 
One morning Thorarin, who, with 
other trusted ones, slept in Olaf’s 
apartment, was lazily dozing and 
yawning, and had stretched one of 
his feet out of the bed before the 
king awoke. The foot was still 
there when Olaf did open his bright 
eyes, which instantly lighted on 
this foot. 

“* Well, here is a foot,” says Olaf, 
gaily, “which one seldom sees the 
match of; I durst venture there is 
not another so ugly in this city of 
Nidaros.” 

“Hah, king!” said Thorarin, 
“there are few things one cannot 
match if one seek long and take 
pains. I would bet, with thy per- 
mission, King, to find an uglier.” 


® Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 156-161, 
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“Done!” cried Olaf. Upon which 
Thorarin stretched out the other 
foot. 

“A still uglier,” cried he; “ for 
it has lost the little toe.” 

“Ho, ho!” said Olaf; “but it 
is I who have gained the bet. The 
less of an ugly thing the less ugly, 
not the more!” 

Loyal Thorarin respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

“What is to be my penalty, 
then? The king it is that must 
decide.”’ 

“To take me that wicked old 
Raerik to Leif Ericson in Green- 
land.” 

Which the Icelander did; leaving 
two vacant seats henceforth at 
Olaf’s table. Leif Ericson, son of 
Eric, discoverer of America, quietly 
managed Raerik henceforth; sent 
him to Iceland,—I think to father 
Eric himself; certainly to some 
safe hand there, in whose house, or 
in some still quieter neighbouring 
lodging, at his own choice, old 
Raerik spent the last three years 
of his life in a perfectly quiescent 
manner. 

Olaf’s struggles in the matter of 
religion had actually settled that 
question in Norway. By these 
rough methods of his, whatever 
we may think of them, Heathenism 
had got itself smashed dead; and was 
no more heard of in that country. 
Olaf himself was evidently a highly 
devout and pious man ;—whosoever 
is born with Olaf’s temper now 
will still find, as Olaf did, new and 
infinite field for it! Christianity 
in Norway had the like fertility as 
in other countries; or even rose to 
a higher, and what Dahlmann 
thinks, exuberant pitch, in the 
course of the two centuries which 
followed that of Olaf. Him all 
testimony represents to us as a 
most righteous no less than most 
religious king. Continually vigi- 
lant, just, and rigorous was Olat’s 
administration of the laws; repres- 
sion of robbery, punishment of in- 
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justice, stern repayment of evil- 
doers, wherever he could lay hold 
of them. 

Among the Bonder or opulent 
class, and indeed everywhere, for 
the poor too can be sinners and 
need punishment, Olaf had, by this 
course of conduct, naturally made 
enemies. His severity so visible 
to all, and the justice and infinite 
beneficence of it so invisible except 
to a very few. But, at any rate, 
the first ten years of his life were 
victorious to the end, had it not 
been intersected, and interfered 
with, by King Knut in his far 
bigger orbit and current of affairs 
and interests. Knut’s English 
affairs and Danish being all settled 
to his mind, he seems, especially 
after that year of pilgrimage to 
Rome, and association with the 
Pontiffs and Kaisers of the world 
on that occasion, to have turned 
his more particular attention upon 
Norway, and the claims he himself 
hadthere. Jarl Hakon, too, sister’s 
son of Knut, and always well seen 
by him, had long been busy in this 
direction, much forgetful of that 
oath to Olaf when his barge got 
canted over by the cable of two 
capstans, and his life was given him, 
not without conditions altogether ! 

About the year 1026 there arrived 
two splendid persons out of Eng- 
land, bearing King Knut the Great’s 
letter and seal, with a message, 
likely enough to be far from wel- 
come to Olaf. For some days Olaf 
refused to see them or their letter, 
shrewdly guessing what the pur- 
port would be. Which indeed was 
couched in mild language, but of 
sharp meaning enough: a notice to 
King Olaf, namely, That Norway 
was properly, by just heritage, Knut 
the Great’s; and that Olaf must 
become the great Knut’s liegeman, 
and pay tribute to him, or worse 
would follow. King Olaf, listening 
to these two splendid persons and 
their letter, in indignant silence till 
they quite ended, made answer: 
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“T have heard say, by old accounts 
there are, that King Gorm of Den- 
mark ” (Blue-tooth’s father, Knut’s 
great-grandfather) ‘‘ was considered 
‘but a small king ; having Denmark 
only and few people to rule over. 
But the kings who succeeded him 
thought that insufficient for them ; 
and it has since come so far that 
King Knut rules over both Den- 
mark and England, and has con- 
quered for himself a part of Scot- 
land. And now he claims also my 
paternal bit of heritage ; cannot be 
contented without that too. Does 
he wish to rule over all the countries 
of the North? Can he eat up all 
the kale in England itself, this 
Knut the Great ? Heshall do that, 
and reduce his England to a desert, 
before I lay my head in his hands, 
or show him any other kind of 
vassalage. And so I bid yon tell 
him these my words: I will defend 
Norway with battle-axe and sword 
as long as life is given me, and 
will pay tax to no man for my 
kingdom.” Words which naturally 
irritated Knut to a high degree. 
Nextyearaccordingly (year 1027) 
tenth or eleventh year of Olaf’s 
reign, there came bad rumours 
out of England: That Knut was 
equipping an immense army,—land- 
army, and such a fleet as had never 
sailed before ; Knut’s own ship in 
it,—a Gold Dragon with no fewer 
than sixty benches of oars. Olaf 
and the King of Sweden, whose 
sister he had married, well guessed 
whither this armament was bound. 
They were friends withal, they re- 
cognised their common peril in this 
imminence; and had, in repeated 
consultations, taken measures the 
best that their united skill (which 
I find was mainly Olaf’s, but loyally 
accepted by the other) could sug- 
gest. It was in this year that Olaf 
(with his Swedish king assisting) 
did his grand feat upon Knut in 
Lymfjord of Jutland, which was 
already spoken of. The special 
circumstances of which were these: 
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Knut’s big armament arriving 
on the Jutish coasts too late in the 
season, and the coast country lying 
all plundered into temporary wreck 
by the two Norse kings, who shrank 
away on sight of Knut, there was 
nothing could be done upon them 
by Knut this year,—or, if anything, 
what? Knut’s ships can into 
Lymfjord, the safe-sheltered frith, 
or intricate long straggle of friths 
and straits, which almost cuts Jut- 
land in two in that region; and lay 
safe, idly rocking on the waters 
there, uncertain what to do farther. 
At last he steered in his big ship 
and some others, deeper into the 
interior of Lymfjord, deeper and 
deeper onwards to the mouth of a 
big river called the Helge (Helge-aa, 
the Holy River, not discoverable 
in my poor maps, but certainly 
enough still existing and still flow- 
ing somewhere among those in- 
tricate straits and friths), towards 
the bottom of which Helge river, 
lay, in some safe nook, the small 
combined Swedish and Norse fleet, 
under the charge of Onund, the 
Swedish king, while at the top 
or source, which is a biggish moun- 
tain lake, King Olaf had been doing 
considerable engineering works, 
well suited to such an occasion, 
and was now ready at a moment’s 
notice. Knut’s fleet having idly 
taken station here, notice from the 
Swedish king was instantly sent; 
instantly Olaf’s well-engineered 
flood-gates were thrown open ; from 
the swollen lake a huge deluge of 
water was let loose; Olaf himself 
with all his people hastening down 
to join his Swedish friend, and get 
on board in time; Helge river all 
the while alongside of him, with 
ever-increasing roar, and wider- 
spreading deluge, hastening down 
the steeps in the night watches. 
So that, along with Olaf, or some 
way ahead of him, came immea- 
surable roaring waste of waters 
upon Knut’s negligent fleet; shat- 
tered, broke and stranded many of 
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his ships, and was within a trifle 
of destroying the Golden Dragon 
herself, with Knut on board. Olaf 
and Onund, we need not say, were 
promptly there in person, doing 
their very best; the railings of the 
Golden Dragon however were too 
high for their little ships, and Jarl 
Ulf, husband of Knut’s sister, at the 
top of his speed, courageously inter- 
vening, spoiled their stratagem, and 
saved Knut from this very dan- 
gerous pass. 

Knut did nothing more this 
winter. The two Norse kings, 
quite unequal to attack such an 
armament, except by ambush and 
engineering, sailed away; again 
plundering at discretion on the 
Danish coast ; carrying into Sweden 
great booties and many prisoners ; 
but obliged to lie there fixed all 
winter; and indeed to leave their 
fleets there for a series of winters,— 
Knut’s fleet, posted at Elsinore on 
both sides of the Sound, rendering 
all egress from the Baltic impos- 
sible, except at his pleasure. Ulf’s 
opportune deliverance of his royal 
brother-in-law did not much be- 
stead poor Ulf himself. He had 
been in disfavour before, pardoned 
with difficulty, by Queen Emma’s 
intercession ; an ambitious, officious, 
pushing, stirring, and, both in Eng- 
land and Denmark, almost danger- 
ous man; and this conspicuous 
accidental merit only awoke new 
jealousy in Knut. Knut, finding 
nothing pass the Sound worth much 
blockading, went ashore; ‘and the 
day before Michaelmas,’ says 
Snorro, ‘ rode with a great retinue 
to Roeskilde.’ Snorro continues 
his tragic narrative of what befell 
there : 


There Knut’s brother-in-law, Jarl Ulf, 
had prepared a great feast for him. The 
Jarl was the most agreeable of hosts; but 
the King was silent and sullen. The Jarl 
talked to him in every way to make him 
cheerful, and brought forward everything 
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he could think of to amuse him; but the 
King remained stern, and speaking little. 
At last the Jarl proposed a game of chess, 
which he agreed to. A chess-board was 
produced, and they played together. Jarl 
Ulf was hasty in temper, stiff, and in 
nothing yielding; but everything he ma- 
naged went on well in his hands: and he 
was a great warrior, about whom there are 
many stories. He was the most powerful 
man in Denmark next to the King. Jarl 
Ulf's sister, Gyda, was married to Jarl 
Gudin (Godwin) Ulfnadson; and their 
sons were, Harald King of England, and 
Jarl Tosti, Jarl Walthiof, Jarl Mauro- 
Kaare, and Jarl Svein. Gyda was the 
name of their daughter, who was married 
to the English King Edward, the Good 
(whom we call the Confessor). 

When they had played a while, the King 
made a false move; on which the Jarl 
took a knight from him ; but the King set 
the piece on the board again, and told the 
Jarl to make another move. But the Jarl 
flew angry, tumbled the chess-board over, 
rose, and went away. The King said, 
“Run thy ways, Ulf the Fearful.” The 
Jarl turned round at the door and said, 
“Thou wouldst have run farther at Helge 
river hadst thou been left to battle there. 
Thou didst not call me Ulf the Fearful 
when I hastened to thy help while the 
Swedes were beating thee like a dog.” The 
Jarl then went out, and went to bed. 

The following morning, while the King 
was putting on his clothes, he said to his 
footboy, ‘Go thou to Jarl Ulf and kill 
him.” The lad went, was away a while, 
and then came back. The King said, 
“ Hast thou killed the Jarl?” ‘TI did not 
kill him, for he was gone to St. Lucius’s 
church.” There was a man called Ivar 
the White, a Norwegian by birth, who was 
the King’s courtman and chamberlain. The 
King said to him, ‘‘Go thou and kill the 
Jarl.” Ivar went to the church, and in at 
the choir, and thrust his sword through the 
Jarl, who died on the spot. Then Ivar 
went to the King, with the bloody sword in 
his hand. 

The King said, “ Hast thou killed the 
Jarl?” “I have killed him,” said he. 
“Thou hast done well,” answered the 
King.’ 


From aman who built so many 
churches (one on each battle-field 
where he had fought, to say nothing 
of the others), and who had in him 
such depths of real devotion and 
other fine cosmic quality, this does 


7 Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 252-3 
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seem rather strong! But it is 
characteristic, withal,—of the man, 
and perhaps of the times still more. 
In any case, it is an event worth 
noting, the slain Jarl Ulf and his 
connections being of importance in 
the history of Denmark and of 
England also. Ulf's wife was Astrid, 
sister of Knut, and their only child 
was Svein, styled afterwards 
‘Svein Estrithson’ (‘ Astrid-son ’) 
when he became noted in the world, 
—at this time a beardless youth, 
who, on the back of this tragedy, 
fled hastily to Sweden, where were 
friends of Ulf. After some ten 
years’ eclipse there, Knut and both 
his sons being now dead, Svein 
reappeared in Denmark under a 
new and eminent figure, ‘Jarl of 
Denmark,’ highest Liegeman to 
the then sovereign there. Broke 
his oath to said sovereign, declared 
himself, Svein Estrithson, to be 
real King of Denmark; and, after 
much preliminary trouble, and many 
beatings and disastrous flights to 
and fro, became in effect such,—to 
the wonder of mankind ; for he had 
not had one victory to cheer him 
on, or any good luck or merit that 
one sees, except that of surviving 
longer than some others. Never- 
theless he came to be the Restorer, 
so-called, of Danish independence ; 
sole remaining representative of 
Knat (or Kuut’s sister), of Fork- 
beard, Blue-tooth, and Old Gorm ; 
and ancestor of all the subsequent 
kings of Denmark for some 400 
years; himself coming, as we see, 
only by the Distaff side, all of the 
Sword or male side having died so 
soon. Early death, it has been 
observed, was the Great Knnut’s 
allotment, and all his posterity’s as 
well ;—fatal limit (had there been 
no others, which we see there were) 
to his becoming ‘ Charlemagne of 
the North’ in any considerable 
degree! Jarl Ulf, as we have seen, 
had a sister, Gyda by name, wife 
to Earl Godwin (‘ Gudin Ulfrads- 
son,’ as Snorro calls him) a very 
VOL. XI.—NO. LX{l, NEW SERIES. 
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memorable Englishman, whose son 
and hers, King Harald, Harold in 
English books, is the memorablest 
ofall. These things ought to be 
better known to English antiqua- 
ries, and will perhaps be alluded 
to again. 

This pretty little victory or 
affront, gained over Knut in 
Lymfjord, was among the last suc- 
cesses of Olaf against that mighty 
man. Olaf, the skilful captain he 
was, need not have despaired to 
defend his Norway against Knut 
and all the world. But he learned 
henceforth, month by month ever 
more tragically, that his own people, 
seeing softer prospects under Knut ; 
and in particular that the chiefs of 
them, industriously bribed by Knut 
for years past, had fallen away from 
him ; and that his means of defence 
were gone. Next summer, Knut’s 
grand fleet sailed, unopposed, along 
the coasts of Norway; Knut sum- 
moning a Thing every here and 
there, and in all of them meeting 
nothing but sky-high acclamation 
and acceptance. Olaf, with some 
twelve little ships, all he now had, 
lay quiet in some safe fjord, near 
Lindenes, what we now call the 
Naze, behind some little solitary 
isles on the south-east of Norway 
there; till triumphant Knut had 
streamed home again. Home to 
England again: ‘ Sovereign of Nor- 
way’ now, with nephew Hakon 
appointed Jarl and Vice-regent 
under him! This was the news 
Olaf met on venturing out; and 
that his worst anticipations were 
not beyond the sad truth. All, or 
almost all, the chief Bonders and 
men of weight in Norway had 
declared against him, and stood 
with triumphant Knut. 

Olaf, with his twelve poor ships, 
steered vigorously along the coast 
to collect money and force,—if such 
could now anywhere be had. He 
himself was resolute to hold out, 
and try. ‘Sailing swiftly witha 


fair wind, morning cloudy with 
M 
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some showers,’ he passed the coast 
of Jedderen, which was Erling 
Skjalgson’s country, when he got 
sure notice of an endless multitude 
of ships, war-ships, armed merchant 
ships, all kinds of shipping-craft, 
down to fishermen’s boats, just 
getting under way against him, 
under the command of Erling 
Skjalgson,—the powerfullest of his 
subjects, once mucha friend of 
Olaf’s, but now gone against him 
to this length, thanks to Olaf’s 
severity of justice, and Knut’s 
abundance in gold and promises for 
years back. To that complexion 
had it come with Erling; sailing 
with this immense assemblage of 
the naval people and populace of 
Norway to seize King Olaf, and 
bring him to the great Knut dead 
or alive. 

Erling had a grand new ship of 
his own, which far outsailed the 
general miscellany of rebel ships, 
and was visibly fast gaining distance 
on Olaf himself,—who well under- 
stood what Erling’s puzzle was, 


between the tail of his game (the 
miscellany of rebel ships, namely) 
that could not come up, and the head 
or general prize of the game which 
was crowding all sail to get away ; 
and Olaf took advantage of the 


same. ‘ Lower your sails!” said 
Olaf to his men (though we must 
go slower). “Ho you, we have 
lost sight of them!” said Erling to 
his, and put on all his speed; Olaf 
going, soon after this, altogether 
invisible,—behind a little island 
that he knew of, whence into a 
certain fiord or bay (Bay of Fungen 
on the maps), which he thought 
would suit him. “ Halt here, and 
get out your arms,” said Olaf, and 
had not to wait long till Erling 
came bounding in, past the rocky 
promontory, and with astonishment 
beheld Olaf’s fieet of twelve with 
their battle-axes and their grappling- 
irons all in perfect readiness. These 
fell on him, the unready Erling, 
simultaneous, like a cluster of angry 
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bees; and in a few minutes cleared 
his ship of men altogether, except 
Erling himself. Nobody asked 
his life, nor probably would have 
got it if he had. Only Erling 
still stood erect on a high place 
on the poop, fiercely defensive, and 
very difficult to get at. ‘Could 
not be reached at all,’ says Snorro, 
‘except by spears or arrows, and 
these he warded off with untiring 
dexterity; no man in Norway, it 
was said, had ever defended him. 
self so long alone against many,’— 
an almost invincible Erling, had 
his cause been good. Olaf himself 
noticed Erling’s behaviour, and 
said to him, from the foredeck 
below, “Thou hast turned against 
me to-day, Erling.” “The eagles 
fight breast to breast,” answers 
he. “This was a speech of the 
king’s to Erling once long ago, 
while they stood fighting, not as 
now, but side by side. The king, 
with some transient thought of 
possibility going through his head, 
rejoins, “Wilt thou surrender, 
Erling?” “That will I,” an- 
swered he; took the helmet off 
his head; laid down sword and 
shield; and went forward to the 
forecastle-deck. The king pricked, 
I think not very harshly, into 
Erling’s chin or beard with the 
point of his battle-axe, saying, “I 
must mark thee as traitor to thy 
Sovereign, though.” Whereupon 
one of the bystanders, Aslak Fitias- 
kalle, stupidly and fiercely burst 
up ; smote Erling on the head with 
his axe ; so that it stuck fast in his 
brain and was instantly the death 
of Erling. ‘“TIll-luck attend thee 
for that stroke; thou hast struck 
Norway out of my hand by it!” 
cried the king to Aslak ; but forgave 
the poor fellow, who had done it 
meaning well. The insurrectionary 
Bonder fleet arriving soon after, 
as if for certain victory, was struck 
with astonishment at this Erling 
catastrophe; and, being now with- 
out any leader of authority, made 
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not the least attempt at battle ; but, 
fall of discouragement and conster- 
nation, thankfully allowed Olaf to 
sail away on his northward voyage, 
at discretion ; and themselves went 
off lamenting, with Erling’s dead 
body. 

This small victory was the 
last that Olaf had over his many 
enemies at present. He sailed 
along, still northward, day after 
day; several important people 
joimed him ; but the news from land- 
ward grew daily more ominous: 
Bonders busily arming to rear of 
him; and ahead, Hakon still more 
busily at Trondhjem, now near by, 
«and he will end thy days, King, 
if he have strength enough!” Olaf 
paused ; sent scouts to a hill-top: 
“Hakon’s armament visible enough, 
and under way hitherward, about 
the Isle of Bjarné, yonder!” Soon 
after, Olaf himself saw the Bonder 
armament of twenty-five ships, 
from the southward, sail past in the 
distance to join that of Hakon; 
and, worse still, his own ships, one 
and another (seven in all), were 
slipping off on a like errand! He 
made for the Fiord of Fodrar, 
mouth of the rugged strath called 
Valdal,—which I think still knows 
Olaf, and has now an ‘ Olaf’s High- 
way,’ where, nine centuries ago, it 
scarcely had a path. Olaf entered 
this fiord, had his land-tent set up, 
and a cross beside it, on the small 
level green behind the promontory 
there. Finding that histwelve poor 
ships were now reduced to five, 
against a world all risen upon him, 
he could not but see and admit to 
himself that there was no chance 
left; and that he must withdraw 
across the mountains and wait for a 
better time. 

His journey through that wild 
country, in these forlorn and 
straitened circumstances, has a 
mournful dignity and homely pathos, 
as described by Snorro: how he 
drew up his five poor ships upon 
the beach, packed all their furniture 
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away, and with his hundred or so 
of attendants and their journey- 
baggage, under guidance of some 
friendly Bonder, rode up into the 
desert and foot of the mountains; 
scaled, after three days’ effort (as if 
by miracle, thought his attendants 
and thought Snorro), the well-nigh 
precipitous slope that led across,— 
never without miraculous aid from 
Heaven and Olaf, could ba 
waggons have ascended that path ! 
In short, How he fared along, beset 
by difficulties and the mournfullest 
thoughts ; but patiently persisted, 
stedfastly trusted in God; and was 
fixed to return, and by God’s help 
try again. Anevidently very pious 
and devout man; a good man 
struggling with adversity, such as 
the gods, we may still imagine with 
the ancients, do look down upon as 
their noblest sight. 

He got to Sweden, to the court 
of his brother-in-law; kindly and 
nobly enough received there, 
though gradually, perhaps, ill-seen 
by the now authorities of Norway. 
So that, before long, he quitted 
Sweden ; left his queen there with 
her only daughter, his and hers, the 
only child they had; he himself 
had an only son, ‘by a_ bond- 
woman,’ Magnus by name, who 
came to great things afterwards ; of 
whom, and of which, by and by. 
With this bright little boy, and 
a selected escort of attendants, he 
moved away to Russia, to King 
Jarroslav; where he might wait 
secure against all risk of hurting 
kind friends by his presence. He 
seems to have been an exile alto- 
gether some two years,—such is 
one’s vague notion; for there is no 
chronology in Snorro or his Sagas, 
and one is reduced to guessing and 
inferring. He had reigned over 
Norway, reckoning from the first 
days of his landing there to those 
last of his leaving it across the 
Dovrefjeld, about fifteen years, ten 
of them shiningly victorious. 

Thej,news from Norway were 
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naturally agitating to King Olaf; 
and, in the fluctuation of events 
there, his purposes and prospects 
varied much. He sometimes thought 
of pilgriming to Jerusalem, and a 
henceforth exclusively religious life; 
but for most part his pious thoughts 
themselves gravitated towards Nor- 
way, and a stroke for his old place 
and task there, which he steadily 
considered to have been committed 
to him by God. Norway, by the 
rumours, was evidently not at rest. 
Jarl Hakon, under the high patron- 
age of his uncle, had lasted there 
but a little while. I know not that 
his government was especially un- 
popular, nor whether he himself 
much remembered his broken oath. 
It appears, however, he had left in 
England a beautiful bride ; and con- 
sidering farther that in England 
only could bridal ornaments and 
other wedding outfit of a sufficiently 
royal kind be found, he set sail 
thither, to fetch her and them him- 
self. One evening of wildish-look- 
ing weather he was seen about the 
north-east corner of the Pentland 
Frith ; the night rose to be tem- 
pestuous ; Hakon or any timber of 
his fleet was never seen more. Had 
all gone down,— broken oaths, 
bridal hopes and all else; mouse 
and man,—into the roaring waters. 
There was no farther Opposition- 
line; the like of which had lasted 
ever since old heathen Hakon Jarl, 
down to this his grandson Hakon’s 
finis in the Pentland Frith. With 
this Hakon’s disappearance it now 
disappeared. 

Indeed Knut himself, though of 
an empire suddenly so great, was 
but atemporary phenomenon. Fate 
had decided that the grand and wise 
Knut was to be short-lived ; and to 
leave nothing as successors but a 
stupid young Harald Harefoot, who 
soon perished, and a still stupider 
fiercely-drinking Harda-Knut, who 
rushed down of apoplexy (here in 
London City, as I guess), with the 
goblet at his mouth, drinking health 
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and happiness at a wedding-feast, 
also before long. 

Hakon having vanished in this 
dark way, there ensued a pause, 
both on Knut’s part and on Nor- 
way’s. Pause or interregnum of 
some months, till it became certain, 
first, whether Hakon were actually 
dead, secondly, till Norway, and 
especially till King Knut himself, 
could decide what to do. Knut, to 
the deep disappointment, which had 
to keep itself silent, of three or four 
chief Norway men, named none of 
these three or four Jarl of Norway ; 
but bethought him of a certain 
Svein, a bastard son of his own,— 
who, and almost still more his Eng- 
lish mother, much desired a career 
in the world fitter for him, thought 
they indignantly, than that of cap- 
tain over Jomsburg, where alone 
the father had been able to provide 
for him hitherto. Svein was sent 
to Norway as king or vice-king for 
Father Knut ; and along with him 
his fond and vehement mother. 
Neither of whom gained any favour 
from the Norse people by the kind 
of management they ultimately came 
to show. 

Olaf on news of this change, and 
such uncertainty prevailing every- 
where in Norway as to the future 
course of things,—whether Svein 
would come, as was rumoured of at 
last, and be able to maintain him- 
self if he did,—thought there might 
be something in it of a chance for 
himself and his rights. And, after 
lengthened hesitation, much prayer, 
pious invocation and consideration, 
decided to go and try it. The final 
grain that had turned the balance, 
it appears, was a half-waking morn- 
ing dream, or almost ocular vision 
he had of his glorious cousin Olaf 
Tryggveson, who severely admo- 
nished, exhorted, and encouraged 
him; and disappeared grandly, 
just in the instant of Olaf’s awaken- 
ing; so that Olaf almost fancied 
he had seen the very figure of him, 
as it melted into air. “ Let us on, 
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let us on!” thought Olaf always 
after that. He left his son, not in 
Russia, but in Sweden with the 
Queen, who proved very good and 
carefully helpful in wise ways to 
him:—in Russia Olaf had now 
nothing more to do but give his 
grateful adieus, and get ready. 

His march towards Sweden, and 
from that towards Norway and the 
passes of the mountains, down 
Vaerdal, towards Stickelstad, and 
the crisis that awaited, is beautifully 
depicted by Snorro. It has, all of 
it, the description (and, we see 
clearly the fact itself had), a kind 
of pathetic grandeur, simplicity, and 
rude nobleness; something Epic or 
Homeric, without the metre or the 

‘singing of Homer, but with all the 

sincerity, rugged truth to nature, 
and much more of piety, devoutness, 
reverence for what is for ever High 
in this Universe, than meets us in 
those old Greek Ballad-mongers. 
Singularly visual all of it, too, 
brought home in every particular 
to one’s imagination, so that it 
stands out almost as a thing one 
actually saw. 

Olaf had about three thousand 
men with him; gathered mostly as 
he fared along through Norway. 
Four hundred, raised by one Dag, a 
kinsman whom he had found in 
Sweden and persuaded to come with 
him, marched usually in a separate 
body; and were, or might have 
been, rather an important element. 
learning that the Bonders were 
all arming, especially in Trond- 
hjem country, Olaf streamed 
down towards them in the closest 
order he could. By no means very 
close, subsistence even for three 
thousand being difficult in such a 
country. His speech was almost 
always free and cheerful, though his 
thoughts always naturally were of a 
high and earnest, almost sacred 
tone ; devout above all. Stickelstad, 
asmall poor hamlet still standing 
where the valley ends, was seen by 
Olaf, and tacitly by the Bonders as 
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well, to be the natural place for 
offering battle. There Olaf issued 
out from the hills one morning; 
drew himself up according to the 
best rules of Norse tactics,—rules of 
little complexity, but perspicuously 
true to the facts. I think he had a 
clear open ground still rather raised 
above the plain in front; he could 
see how the Bonder army had not 
yet quite arrived, but was pouring 
forward, in spontaneous rows or 
groups, copiously by every path. 
This was thought to be the biggest 
army that ever met in Norway; 
‘certainly not much fewer than a 
hundred times a hundred men,’ ac- 
cording to Snorro; great Bonders - 
several of them, small Bonders very 
many,—allof willing mind, animated 
with a hot sense of intolerable in- 
juries. ‘King Olaf had punished 


great and small with equal rigour,’ 
says Snorro ; ‘ which appeared to the 
chief people of the country too 
severe; and animosity rose to the 
highest when they lost relatives by 


the King’s just sentence, althoug 

they were in reality guilty. He 
again would rather renounce his 
dignity than omit righteous judg- 
ment. The accusation against him, 
of being stingy with his money was 
not just, for he was a most generous 
man towards his friends. But that 
alone was the cause of the dis- 
content raised against him, that he 
appeared hard and severe in his 
retributions. Besides, King Knut 
offered large sums of money, and 
the great chiefs were corrupted by 
this, and by his offering them greater 
dignities than they had possessed 
before.’ On these grounds, against 
the intolerable man, great and 
small were now pouring along by 
every path. 

Olaf perceived it would still be 
some time before the Bonder army 
was in rank. His own Dag of 
Sweden, too, was not yet come up; 
he was to have the right banner; 
king Olaf’s own being the middle 
or grand one; some other person 
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the third or left banner. All 
which being perfectly ranked and 
settled, according to the best rules, 
and waiting only the arrival of Dag, 
Olaf bade his men sit down, and 
freshen themselves with a little rest. 
There were religious services gone 
through : a matins-worship such as 
there have been few; sternly earnest 
to the heart of it, and deep as death 
and eternity, at least on Olaf’s own 
part. For the rest Thormod sang 
a stave of the fiercest Skaldic 
poetry that was in him; all the 
army straightway sang it in 
chorus with fiery mind.. The 
Bonder of the nearest farm came up, 
to tell Olaf that he also wished to 
fight for him. ‘ Thanks to thee; 
but don’t,” said Olaf; “stay at 
home rather, that the wounded 
may have some shelter.” To this 
Bonder, Olaf deliveredall the money 
he had, with solemn order to lay out 
the whole of it in masses and prayers 
for the souls of such of his enemies 
as fell. “Such of thy enemies, 
King?” “ Yes, surely,” said Olaf, 
“‘my friends will all either conquer, 
or go whither Lalsoam going.” 

At last the Bonder army, too, 
was got ranked; three commanders, 
one of them with a kind of loose 
chief command, having settled to 
take charge of it; and began to 
shake itself towards actual advance. 
Olaf, in the meanwhile, had laid his 
head on the knees of Finn Arneson, 
his trustiest man, and fallen fast 
asleep. Finn’s brother, Kalf Arne- 
son, once a warm friend of Olaf, 
was chief of the three commanders 
on the opposite side. Finn and 
he addressed angry speech to one 
another from the opposite ranks, 
when they came nearenough. Finn, 
seeing the enemy fairly approach, 
stirred Olaf from his sleep. “Oh, 
why hast thou awakened me from 
such a dream?” said Olaf, in a 
deeply solemn tone. ‘“ What dream 
was it, then?” asked Finn. “I 
dreamt that there rose a ladder here 
reaching up to very Heaven,” 
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said Olaf; “I had climbed and 
climbed, and got to the ‘very last 
step, and should have entered there 
hadst thou given me another 
moment.” ‘King, I doubt thou 
art fey; Ido not quite like that 
dream.” 

The actual fight began about one 
of the clock in a most bright last 
day of July, and was very fierce 
and hot, especially on the part of 
Olaf’s men, who shook the others 
back a little, though fierce enough 
they too; and had Dag been on the 
ground, which he wasn’t yet, it was 
thought victory might have been 
won. Soon after battle joined, the 
sky grew of a ghastly brass or 
copper colour, darker and darker, 
till thick night involved all things ; 
and did not clear away again till 
battle was near ending. Dag, with 
his four hundred, arrived in the 
darkness, and made afurious charge, 
what was afterwards, in the speech 
of the people, called ‘ Dag’s storm.’ 
Which had nearly prevailed, but 
could not quite; victory again in- 
clining to the so vastly larger party. 
It is uncertain still how the matter 
would have gone ; for Olaf himself 
was now fighting with his own hand, 
and doing deadly execution on his 
busiest enemies to right and to left. 
But one of these chief rebels Thorer 
Hund (thought to have learnt magic 
from the Laplanders, whom he long 
traded with, and made money by), 
mysteriously would not fall for 
Olaf’s best strokes. Best strokes 
brought only dust from the (en- 
chanted) deer-skin coat of the fellow, 
to Olaf’s surprise,—when another 
of the rebel chiefs rushed forward, 
struck Olaf with his battle-axe, a 
wild slashing wound, and miserably 
broke his thigh, so that he stag- 
gered or was supported back to the 
nearest stone; and there sat down, 
lamentably calling on God to help 
him in this bad hour, Another 
rebel of note (the name of him 
long memorable in Norway) slashed 
or stabbed Olaf a second time, as 
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did then a third. Upon which the 
noble Olaf sank dead; and for ever 
quitted this doghole of a world,— 
little worthy of such men as Olaf, 
one sometimes thinks. But that, 
too, is a mistake, and even an im- 
ortant one, should we persist in it. 

With Olaf’s death the sky cleared 
again. Battle, now near done, 
ended with complete victory to the 
rebels, and next to no pursuit or 
result, except the death of Olaf; 
everybody hastening home, as soon 
as the big Duel had decided itself. 
Olaf’s body was secretly carried, 
after dark, to some out-house on 
the farm near the spot; whither a 
poor blind beggar creeping in for 
shelter that’ very evening, was 
miraculously restored to sight. 
And, truly with a notable, almost 
miraculous, speed, the feelings of all 
Norway for King Olaf changed 
themselves, and were turned upside 
down, ‘within a year,’ or almost 
within a day. Superlative example 
of Hatinctus amabitur idem. Not 
‘Olaf the Thick-set’ any longer, 
but ‘ Olaf the Blessed ’ or Saint, now 
clearly in Heaven ; such the name 
and character of him from that time 
to this. Two churches dedicated 
to him (out of four that once stood) 
stand in London at this moment. 
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And the miracles that have been 
done there, not to speak of Norway 
and Christendom elsewhere, in his 
name, were numerous and great for 
long centuries afterwards. Visibl 
a Saint Olaf ever since ; and, indeed, 
in Bollandus or elsewhere, I have 
seldom met with better stuff to make 
a Saint of, or a true World-Hero in 
all good senses. Speaking of the 
London Olaf Churches, I should 
have added that from one of these 
the thrice-famous Tooley Street 
gets its name,—where those Three 
Tailors, addressing Parliament and 
the Universe, sublimely styled 
themselves, ‘We, the People of 
England.’ Saint Olave Street, St. 
Oley Street, Stooley Street, Tooley 
Street; such are the metamorphoses 
of human fame in the world! 

The battle-day of Stickelstad, 
King Olaf’s death-day, is generally 
believed to have been Wednesday, 
July 31, 1033. But on investiga- 
tion, it turns out that there was 
no total eclipse of the sun visible 
in Norway that year ; though three 
years before, there was one; but 
on the 29th instead of the 31st. 
So that the exact date still remains 
uncertain; Dahlmann, the latest 
critic, inclining for 1030, and its 
indisputable eclipse.® 


* Saxon Chronicle says expressly, under a.p. 1030: “In this year King Olaf was slain 
in Norway by his own people, and was afterwards sainted.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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VEGETARIANISM. ! 
By Francis WittiamM Newman. 


T the Editor’s request, I begin 

this article with a few words 

on my personal experience of Vege- 
tarianism. 

I was led to study the question 
during the first cattle murrain, and 
approached it on the side of politi- 
cal economy and for avoidance of 
disease among the poor. I did not 
at all believe it could suit me per- 
sonally, yet was ashamed to talk 
or write in favour of it without at 
least trying it. Upon trial I soon 
found my digestion to improve,— 
carefully rejecting white bread, and 
getting the brownest which was to 
be had. I had previously by medi- 
cal order eaten flesh meat regularly 
twice a day, and rather largely. 
Dinner pills were ordered me to 
assist digestion of so much meat. 
These I abandoned with flesh food, 
and have never resumed them. My 
general health is better than I can 
remember it, nor has my enjoyment 
of food at all lessened. In my 
seventieth year I need neither 
doctors nor medicine. By general 
testimony the colour of my skin and 
fulness of my cheeks have much 
improved under this diet, which I 
would now on no account give up, 
though I adopted it with much more 
of fear than of hope. 


The increased price of flesh-meat 
has become an untractable fact, 
distressing to the gentry who can- 
not increase their income, and to 
thousands of small households in 
our vast trading community. To 
the artizans who have acquired 
habits of flesh-eating in the last 
twenty-five years, it neutralises the 
advantage of their higher wages, 
even when they are abstinent or 
very moderate as to intoxicating 


drinks. Necessarily then, the whole 
question of this diet is coming for- 
ward into fuller discussion, and in- 
terests thousands who a few years 
ago never gave continuous or at- 
tentive thoughts to it. 

There are three main topics, on 
one or all of which those who assume . 
the name Vegetarians base their 
abstinence from the flesh of animals : 
the argument of economy (private 
or national) ; the argument of phy- 
siology—which bears on health, 
longevity, and even moral tempera- 
ment; thirdly, the argument from 
the rights of animals. To dif- 
ferent minds these arguments bear 
a different scale of importance. 
Naturally, to statesmen the argu- 
ment of national economy, deter- 
mining the population which a given 
area of soil can feed, will seem 
primary in this question; but to 
those who, not through poverty, 
abstain from’ flesh-food; the other 
arguments will generally take the 
lead. The author of the classical 
work on Fruits and Farinacea was 
brought to renounce flesh-meat from 
being led to study the basis of our 
rights over the lives of animals. 
He came to the conclusion, that 
without decisive and urgent neces- 
sity we have no right to deprive 
harmless animals of life; and on 
pursuing his enquiry further, he 
convinced himself that to feed on 
their flesh does not conduce to 
superior health, strength, or longe- 
vity, but contrariwise. Beginning 
from this side of the subject, he 
worked out the whole of it, so that 
at last it is hard to say which of 
the three topics he regarded as 
principal. The late Mr. Brotherton, 
long distinguished in Parliament as 
the Vegetarian member, and signal 


? Fruits and Farinacea, by John Smith, of Malton. Abridged by the Vegetarian 
Society. (F. Pitman, Paternoster Row.) 
Manifesto of the Vegetarian Socity. (Reprinted from the Dietetic Rcfurmer.) 











for vigour in advancing years, cer- 
tainly gave no practical prominence 
to the economy of vegetarianism ; 
and probably, like Mr. John Smith, 
was allured to it on what may be 
called the Brahminical side, by the 
tenderness of his nature and his 
strong sense of universal justice. 
One might gather from the com- 
ments of the public prints on the 
vegetarian festivals of those days, 
that the leading vegetarians some 
twenty years ago were more anxi- 
ous to convince rich men what luxu- 
rious repasts they could give, with- 
out flesh food, by elaborate cookery, 
than to show to poor men—and to 
all who desired to spend as little as 
might be on lower appetite,—how 
simple and cheap is a satisfying 
vegetarian fare. Of course, it is 
possible to be as extravagant on 
one form of cookery as on another. 
There is no upper limit. It is only 
concerning the lower limit that there 
can be any available discussion. 
The topic of health and longevity 
is naturally prominent with all vege- 
tarian physicians. Dr. Lambe, in 
the past generation, gave a life-long 
adhesion to this practice, and an 
enthusiastic advocacy of its excel- 
lence. Before him Dr. Cheyne, of 
Bath, though less consistent and 
thorough-going, gave very remark- 
able testimonies, especially to the 
efficacy of vegetarian diet in chronic 
diseases. It must at once appear 
how many important enquiries crowd 
in, as soon as the relation of diet to 
the health of invalids is touched. 
While men and women are in rude 
health, and live simply, without ex- 
cess, the stomach digests with seem- 
ing indifference a vast variety of 
food. Whatever can nourish ap- 
pears to be healthful, and all scruple 
soout the kind of food sounds like 
pedantry or superfluous care. Not 
so with invalids. Not so with those 


who live a sedentary life—those 
who disproportionately use the brain 
—those whose nervous system is 
over-stimulated—those who have no 
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full and regular muscular action. 
In these, health cannot be robust 
and rude ; and if food less natural to 
man—that is, less completely suited 
to his organisation, be used, one 
may reasonably expect frequent da- 
mage to health and some shortening 
of life unawares. When it is manifest 
how large a fraction of English dis- 
eases among our middle and upper 
classes arise from the stomach, diet 
must assume a first-rate importance 
with physicians ; though it is said 
(probably with truth) that our 
townsmen and our upper classes, and 
the servants of the rich, suffer far 
more from excess in quantity than 
from any error in quality. 

With such complexity in the ques- 
tions concerned, there is evidently 
room for great variety in the details 
of vegetarian practice. We might 
expect, what indeed we find, a few 
vegetarians rigid in the extreme. 
The late Mr. George Dornbusch, of 
Threadneedle Street, went even be- 
yond vegetarianism. He not only 
abstained from all the received ani- 
mal foods—from everything that 
had had animal life, and from eggs, 
milk and its products, but from 
every form of vegetable grease or 
oil, from the « hief vegetable spices, 
such as pepper and ginger, and 
emphatically from salt. The pre- 
sent writer, in a long conversation 
with him, entirely failed of disco- 
vering, beyond the argument that 
salt is a mineral, any other ground 
for these abstinences than that they 
agreed best with him. He took 
only two meals in the day, and 
could boast of unbroken health in 
very continuous business. On one 
remarkable occasion he was as- 
sailed in the street by an escaped 
lunatic, who stabbed him in twenty- 
three places. He went into the 
first chemist’s shop, and got his 
wounds bound up. Loss of blood 
caused him much weakness, forcing 
him to be absent from business for 
a fortnight; but he wanted no 
medical advice, nor any drugs: 
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every wound healed easily, and he 
was soon perfectly recovered. Fi- 
nally, through too much trust in 
the strength of his constitution, he 
exposed himself unwisely to cold 
when already suffering from bron- 
chitis, and the hot bath did not 
save him from being carried off in 
the midst of vigorous life. An- 
other gentleman informed me, that 
without knowing that there was a 
Vegetarian Society in England, or 
being acquainted with anyone who 
followed their tenet, he once lived 
for three years on fruits only, and is 
convinced that at no time in his life 
was he so strong; but he gave it up 
from the inconveniences of the prac- 
tice. A few vegetarians (only a 
small fraction of those known) 
abstain from milk and eggs as 
severely as from beast, bird, and 
fish ; some, from the desire to carry 
a principle through so completely 
as to avoid all cavil; others, from 
the consideration that so long as 
there is a demand for milk, male 
calves and oxen will be killed for 
the table, and probably the cows 
also before they pass middle age. 
Another possible form of absti- 
nence is regarded by the Vegetarian 
Society as far too imperfect to be re- 
cognised at all or to deserve a name; 
yet there is no compromise so 
likely to be widely adopted by our 
nation as that alluded to, viz: to 
abstain from quadruped and fowl, 
but accept fish and marine animals. 
Inasmuch as no pure vegetarians 
can reasonably hope that a nation 
long accustomed to flesh-meat will 
collectively change its habit, except 
in the course of several generations, 
this imperfect form of abstinence 
might seem to deserve their warm 
encouragement. Fish do not occupy 
arable land. Fish have no family 
life or family affection. To take 
one life does not torture another. 
They are, themselves, nearly all 
fish-eaters. Our capture of them 
generally is, and ought always to 
be, painless. If it be admitted to 
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a severe vegetarian (what is hard 
to prove) that to eat a fish-dinner 
once a week somewhat shortens life, 
yet perhaps no vegetarian will 
assert that the use of marine sauces, 
or of caviar, or of isinglass, has 
any such tendency. Hence, a diet 
such as poorer men would naturally 
take, resorting to marine products 
rather as an aid to cookery than for 
the substance of food, appears to 
reduce the objections of vegetarians 
to a minimum. It may be per- 
mitted to dwell a little on this 
topic. 

While on the whole, to any family 
of the gentry or of thriving shop- 
men, a vegetarian diet which ad- 
mits milk and eggs sparingly may 
be far cheaper than one into which 
butchers’ meat, pork, fowl, and 
fish freely enter, those who are a 
little poorer find gravy and fats 
hard to dispense with, because of 
the high price to which all good 
butter is run up. Suet indeed 
itself is dear, good oil is dearer; 
mustard oil might, perhaps, be 
very cheap, and is largely used by 
the poor in India; but at present 
bacon-fat, lard, and dripping have 
strong hold of the common imagina- 
tion; moreover, such articles as 
sprats, bloaters, herrings, and sauces 
made of marine animals, give either 
strong taste or oiliness to many 
forms of food which, unless skil- 
fully cooked and seasoned, are 
judged mawkish. Instinct is quite 
right in demanding flavour, and a 
fair supply of oleaginous material. 
The poor, nay, the whole nation, 
has yet to learn how to cook well 
and with least trouble. It is new 
to the present generation of English 
workmen to have butchers’ meat 
even once a day; a little wise per- 
suasion may induce many to abstain 
from it on principle, as their fathers 
did from necessity; but to refuse 
not bacon-fat only, but also red 
herrings, bloaters, and sprats, is 
a still harder thing for those who 
cannot afford butter—who have no 
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supply of savoury herbs, and no 
experience in cooking. If any mass 
of our workmen could be induced 
to adopt the more moderate ab- 
stinence of accepting the animal 
produce of the seas, but refusing 
that of the land, many of the most 
valuable results claimed by vege- 
tarians would be obtained. Besides, 
if the principle of studying what 
is the best food once gain ascen- 
dency, the more severe rule surely 
wins on the laxer. 

But even by the laxer rule we 
should reverse the error made from 
1847 onward. In 1845 and 1846, 
before the actual repeal of the Corn 
Laws, it was predicted by Colonel 
(General) Perronet Thompson and 
Colonel Torrens, advocates of the 
repeal, that one result would be 
a great increase of demand for 
butchers’ meat, dairy produce, and 
garden vegetables, by which the 
farmers would grow rich. So it 
shortly proved. As fast as wages 
rose in the towns through increased 


commercial prosperity, the artisan 
population consumed more and 


more of flesh meat. By a coinci- 
dence no doubt accidental, in 1847 
the Vegetarian Society was formed, 
and year by year proclaimed to the 
multitude the wisdom of saving 
their money by a more economic 
diet, which was on several other 
grounds far better. But the news- 
papers treated them with ridicule ; 
the medical practitioners and the 
employers of navvies zealously 
preached up butchers’ meat; the 
mass of the nation never had the 
arguments brought before them ; 
the rush after flesh-meat continued, 
until murrain after murrain resulted 
among the cattle; panic followed ; 
public slaughtering was commanded, 
in order to ‘stamp out’ the disease; 
prices, already high, were hoisted 
higher and higher, until many began 
to ask whence this had arisen, and 
in what it would end. No great 
research was really needed to trace 
the action of causes. When an 
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enriched population eagerly bought 
up all the butchers’ meat that was 
to be had, two simultaneous efforts 
for supply were made; the one, by 
bringing cattle in great numbers 
and from more distant places ; the 
other, by breeding them as fast as 
could be managed. Cattle that are 
driven long distances on their feet 
undergo much fatigue, with frequent 
beating and terror. If put on board 
a steamer, things are no better with 
them, but oftener much worse. To 
be tossed about in the hold by a 
rough sea is a frightful infliction. 
Even if they be effectually tied fast, 
the terror and suffering is extreme. 
The air is made foul, sometimes 
pestilential. To get the animals up 
and down is difficult in proportion 
to their weight. Even in tranquil 
weather they can seldom be left on 
deck; so that, on the whole, one 
must expect a sensible fraction to 
arrive in a febrile or diseased con- 
dition. Indeed, to supply them 
with water during a voyage is a 
difficult operation. Nor, in prac- 
tice, is transmission by rail much 
better. In long travel they have 
seldom had due supplies of water: 
what is the practice at this moment 
it is hard to say; let us hope that 
it is better. During the first mur- 
rain, which Government officers 
and ‘experts’ attributed to CONTAGION 
from foreign cattle (for our men of 
science expect us to believe that 
England cannot generate disease at 
home; it all, forsooth, must come 
from abroad; vice and unnatural 
treatment never breed maladies on 
our pure soil!)—at that very time 
the railway cars were no sooner 
freed from one troop of cattle, than 
another was crowded into them; so 
that graziers accompanying them 
might be heard to grumble at the 
horrible filth, and wonder if the 
cattle could escape disease. Such 
are the enormities which grow out 
of blind zeal to get rapidly to a 
market, With such things in the 
heart of our country, we were to 
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stamp out the murrain by excluding 
foreign cattle, and by killing and 
burying at public expense our own, 
when suspected of disease. Men 
may make no end of laws, and mul- 
tiply police to enforce them; but 
fresh and fresh malpractices, un- 
foreseen by statesmen, are sure to 
spring up, if avarice be adequately 
stimulated by demand from rich 
customers. So much of the distant 
travel ; but to look at the metropolis 
only : can we believe that, by build- 
ing at vast expense the new Cale- 
donian market, the atrocities on the 
cattle can be avoided for which 
Smithfield was condemned? True, 
one may have more reception-room 
when they at length arrive, but the 
effort of getting them through 
narrow and crowded streets is not 
less, and the street-distance to be 
traversed must now, in many cases, 
be far greater. To transfer such 
masses of living creatures week by 
week and day by day, in sound 
health, to distant centres, will 
always be an anxious problem, 


The importer does not willingly 
consent to have his beasts contis- 
cated for the public safety, and 
generally persuades himself that 


the case is less urgent. Private 
interest, which it is often hard to call 
cupidity, constantly struggles to 
entwit official vigilance. Also, the 
beasts have to be driven from the 
market to the slaughterhouse ; and 
the complaints made of the inevitable 
cruelties and frequent public danger 
in getting them along the streets, 
are as vehement as anything that 
could have been said fifty years ago. 
The medical officer declares that 
the slaughterhouses in Whitechapel 
and Aldgate perceptibly damage the 
health of the neighbourhood. 
Meanwhile, what as to the raising 
of stock at home? To feed the 
shambles as largely as possible, the 
cows are killed in middle age, young 
heifers replace them, and progeny 
is raised from immature parents. 
This is attested by graziers, some 
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of whom have imputed to it the foot 
and mouth disease. Without be- 
lieving their theory, we yet must not 
overlook their attested fact; and it 
appears almost certain that, if for 
twenty years together cattle be thus 
bred, the race must become feebler 
in constitution, and thereby more 
liable to imbibe and sink under 
whatever disease may happen to be 
in the air, or to be brought in by 
contagion. Thus, on all sides, the 
inevitable result comes out, that 
when a nation demands more 
butchers’ meat than can come to 
each place from the immediate 
neighbourhood, and without arti- 
ficial stimulus, a formidable fraction 
of the supply will arrive in a state 
dangerous to the public. This is 
no accident, it must be a permanent 
fact if the present demand be per- 
manent. ‘The hundreds of tons of 
meat hitherto confiscated by the 
superintendents of the markets will 
not become fewer: in the margin 
beyond what is condemned, there 
will always be, as now, a quantity 
probably larger still, on which sus- 
picion rests. Considerable masses 
are always sold off cheap; and so 
long as poor men regard butchers’ 
meat as a necessity, the health of 
thousands will suffer by some taint 
in the food which has escaped the 
public inspector. 

This one consideration appears to 
the writer to be of paramount impor- 
tance. Weighty as are other argu- 
ments of vegetarians, none appear 
so urgent as this. Therefore, to 
repress the demand for butchers’ 
meat by advice and by example— 
to induce the artizan population to 
go back to the habit of their im- 
mediate parents—to prevent the 
longing for a daily meal of mutton, 
pork, or beef, now loudly preached 
to the agricultural labourers as their 
due—seems to be of grave national 
importance. To eat, or not to eat, 
sprats or dry herrings hardly de- 
serves to be regarded as a co-ordi- 
nate question with the danger of 
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eating infection, as the punishment 
for foolish, harsh, and cruel treat- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of 
harmless sheep and oxen. 

No effort is here made to exhibit 
the immense mass of broad facts, 
based on the state of whole nations, 
which prove decisively that vege- 
tarian diet is able to produce 
the maximum of human strength. 
As usual, men pretending to science 
quote cases of navvies who worked 
better on rumpsteaks, and such- 
like narrow experiences, which al- 
ways admit a simple solution :— 
‘Pay men better, and they work 
with a hearty will: pay them better, 
and they also rush into sensual 
indulgence.’ But these overfed 
nayvies are not healthy. The tale 
of them is that of athletes accord- 
ing to Aristotle ; who were wholly 
unsound, because they ‘ over-ate 
and over-worked. The reader 
must be referred to the pages of 
Mr. John Smith of Malton, or rather 
to its abridgement by the Vegeta- 
rian Society, for the abundant 
evidence of the remarkable strength 
of nations who feed on grain and 
other fruits of the earth. 

Hitherto, as has often perhaps 
been remarked, the rich eat what- 
ever they like, and the poor what- 
ever they can get; few indeed ap- 
pear to have made the enquiry, 
either morally or physiologically, 
What is best for a nation to eat ? 
On the other side of the Atlantic 
we have a warning to what our 
national habits tend. In the Ame- 
rican Union physical abundance has 
long reached the lowest class; 
butchers’ meat is eaten as often as 
they please by the population in 
town and country; and no part or 
the English race is so unhealthy as 
they. Stomach-ailments, and nos- 
trums to relieve them, abound there 
as nowheré else; a prevalent 
haggard aspect seems to tell of un- 
sound nourishment; but, possibly, 
over-work of brain may in many 
cases conspire to the result. In 
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Australia, some allege, the Yankee 
typeof countenance already appears: 
but all is too new there to rest an 
argument on. In New York and the 
neighbourhood, in order to get a 
sufficient supply of milk, the cows 
are fed on the refuse of distilleries, 
by which the quantity of the milk 
is increased, and the quality dete- 
riorated. Moreover the cows, con- 
fined in cellars, become emaciated 
and diseased. Such are the mis- 
chiefs which our artificial modern 
contrivances entail. 

A second evil of the great de- 
mand for butchers’ meat and dairy 
produce is, that the high price 
makes it worth while to restore 
cultivated land to grass. The far- 
mer saves the wages of tillage, of 
weeding, and of gathering crops; 
yet one cannot tell, a priori, whe- 
ther he would prefer to devote the 
fields to crops for the consumption 
of cattle, and (perhaps) keep the 
animals in stables. But it is suffi- 
ciently testified in the Government 
Blue Book that in Ireland land is 
now given back to grass, in order 
to rear more cattle and sheep. 
Hereby the soil is rendered im- 
mensely less productive of human 
food. The rustic population are 
less needed, and must be driven 
into towns to compete for work, or 
swell the ranks of paupers, or emi- 
grate to enrich other soils; while 
our towns become more and more 
dependent on the foreigner for food. 
This stage of national existence, 
denoted by overgrown towns, and 
rural places occupied by many cattle 
and few men, strongly marks the 
period of decay, and cannot too 
soon alarm us. But it will be ob- 
served, that whether a population 
eats or does not eat fish, neither 
usage promotes any of the evils 
which (in our present national 
stage) attach to a general coveting 
of butchers’ meat. The supply of 
fish is just so much added to the 
national food, without using up an 
acre of cultivable land. It cannot 
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cause displacement of rustic labour. 
Dead fish may, no doubt, be sold 
when unwholesome; so may vege- 
tables; but to beware of each evil 
is comparatively easy. The fish is 
ordinarily brought to shore alive, in 
a perfectly natural state, in its own 
element. Hitherto, however, most 
fish is far too dear for the consump- 
tion of the millions. 

The argument here pressed is 
simply, that from the vegetarian 
point of view it is of comparatively 
slight importance at the present 
crisis to induce the mass of the 
people to forswear fish as such. 
Few of them will get any other 
fish than sprats, skates, and at 
certain times mackerel and herrings; 
indeed, except near seaports, the 
supply will be generally confined to 
salted articles. If a pledge con- 


duce to steadiness of conduct (as 
many find it does) it would seem 
expedient to have a series of pledges 
varying in stringency, so that each 
may select that which his circum- 
stances allow him to carry out. 


But we turn now to a side of the 
subject which must grow in impor- 
tance—the supply of milk. It was 
mentioned that the Vegetarian So- 
ciety, while condemning suet and 
gravy, distinctly permits the use of 
milk, butter, and cheese. But milk 
and butter, alas! are now most 
difficult for our rustics to attain. 
The railroads give facilities of trans- 
port, and the towns buy up the 
dairy produce wholesale. In many 
places it is a certain fact that far- 
mers contract to supply so much 
that they have little or nothing left 
to sell to their own neighbours. 
If to potatoes buttermilk can be 
added, an Irishman gets all that 
nature needs; but if not even but- 
termilk can be got, potatoes are 
not a sufficient food, nor is brown 
wheaten bread by itself palatable, 
unless it be in its prime of excel- 
lence. Charitable persons have 
been known to purchase preserved 
Swiss milk, dilute it with the due 
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proportion of hot water, and sell it, 
as a charity, to our peasants who 
otherwise had no chance of pur- 
chasing milk at all. When such 
facts raised the enquiry, ‘ Could not 
our rustics have cows of their own, 
if a run for them were allowed ?’ 
the thought moved a nobleman, 
whose philanthropy we do not call 
in question, to abrupt laughter, so 
absurdly impossible did he regard 
it. Yet in other countries it is not 
impossible; and even in Scotland 
some large farmers deem it for their 
interest to allow cow-pasture to 
their labourers. Over the peasant’s 
inability to get meat-fibre as food, 
it is not necessary to mourn; but 
the deprivation of even skim-milk 
and buttermilk is a very serious 
fact which urgently calls for remedy. 
Even wandering Arabs and Turko- 
mins, who rarely taste  fiesh, 
account milk and its products a very 
important part of food. That our 
greedy towns should be able to buy 
all up, and leave the peasants empty, 
is a national scandal. Evidently the 
milk ought in some sense to be in 
the peasant’s own hands, so that 
he may have the option of detain- 
ing it for the use of his family. 

It is generally imagined, that in 
vegetarian cookery great quantities 
of milk and eggs are necessarily 
used, This is a gross mistake; and 
some vegetarians do not use these 
articles at all. Still, itis unfortu- 
nate, that when they are not entirely 
renounced it is always open to op- 
ponents to assert that they are in- 
ordinately used; and this often is 
asserted very broadly, though with- 
out any attempt at proof—proof and 
disproof being alike difficult. The 
assertion springs out of two errone- 
ous assumptions, (1) that there is 
in every vegetarian a craving after 
the nitrogenous element supplied by 
the lean of meat,» by milk and by 
eggs; (2) that the supply cannot 
be obtained from purely vegetarian 
food. The second error ought not 
to be made in the present state of 
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science. For more than twenty 
years it has been notorious, and con- 


‘ ceded beyond controversy, that the 


gluten of wheaten brown bread and 
of barley is chemically identical with 
albumen; that is to say, with the 
substance of flesh meat; also that 
beans, peas, and lentils are richer in 
nitrogen than is lean beef itself. 
The purest vegetarian does not need 
to suffer from any deficiency of ni- 
trogenous food, and vegetarians in 
general steadily deny that they have 
any craving for such food. Indeed, 
it has been in more recent years 
ascertained that the nitrogenous or 
flesh-forming element is of immensely 
less importance than the heat-giving 
element, for the latter is that which 
gives vital force. If aman works 
very hard, he somewhat wears away 
the muscular tissues, on which ac- 
count he needs a little more of albu- 
men; but the exhaustion of vital 
force is by far the graver drain upon 
him, and even when we work least, 
there must be large expenditure of 
the latter kind. Starchy and oily 
substances supply heat and force; 
and these substances abound in the 
vegetable world. If any vegetarians 
are extravagant in milk and eggs, 
it is not from any craving of their 
stomachs, but from excess of zeal or 
ignorance in their cooks. In every 
house of moderate wealth the cook 
likesto make her dishes highly palat- 
able, and will probably be lavish 
in the use of these popular delica- 
cies, unless steadily checked by the 
mistress. To the present writer, 
ever since he has adopted vegetarian 
practice, it has been matter of con- 
science not to increase his use of 
eggs and milk—of milk especially ; 
because to make arun on it, involves 
all the same evils as to make a run 
on butchers’ meat. In fact, if any 
one can reconcile himself to the 
use of oil in cookery, there is no 
difficulty whatever ; otherwise there 
is probably a necessary increase in 
the use of butter in preparing vege- 
tables when other animal fats are 
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refused. Different vegetable oils 
have, no doubt, different flavours, 
and a little more experience will 
teach us how, by aslight addition of 
vegetable acid or of some savoury 
herb, any taste of an oil offensive 
to an individual may be corrected. 
Skim-milk, buttermilk, and cheese 
retain the nitrogenous element; 
hence, added to potatoes or bread, 
they make very complete human 
food. In buying up the country 
butter, the towns do not rob the 
rustics quite so cruelly as when they 
take the milk itself; still it is very 
inexpedient and essentially unfair. 
If vegetarians are to hold up a 
noble and profitable example to 
others, they must not only jealously 
restrict their own consumption of 
milk and its products, but ever be 
aiming to lessen it. 

The argument on this side would 
become prudential and personal, if 
we could believe that the statements 
about pestilential milk which have 
had currency in our newspapers 
point at any general facts and 
soundly expound principles. Cows, 
it is said, were fed on unwholesome 
grass (and were not visibly and at 
once made ill), but their milk in- 
stantly became pestilential, and 
whole families suffered mysterious 
disease from it. There has been 
plenty of unwholesome water and 
herbage too, in all past ages, to do 
cows harm, if their instinct did not 
avoid it. Have our cows suddenly 
lostskillin the choice of food? When 
by an excessive use of liquid manure 
the grass of a meadow has been 
made pestilential, if cows through 
hunger eat it, and it be poisonous 
to their milk, must it not first be 
poisonous to their blood and quickly 
alarm the cowkeeper? Do men 
wish to poison their own cows? 
Or, can they do so, and be blind to 
the fact? One may be pardoned 
some incredulity, however re- 
spectable the medical authority 
which is said to have traced the 
evil home to its source. 
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To return to the question of na- 
tional consumption—it is beyond 
dispute that by an _ injudicious 
choice of food a nation may starve 
upon a soil which is amply suf- 
ficient for it. Horses we keep, 
not to feed on, but for service. But 
oxenare no longerused for the plough 
or the cart, or very rarely, they are 
raised for food ; and to get the same 
amount of human food through 
them needs three or four times as 
much land as would be required if 
we fed directly on crops of grain, 
pulse, potatoes, or fruit suitable to 
our climate. So little are the minds 
of even educated people exercised 
on these topics, that ridiculous ob- 
jections are constantly made by 
them. ‘How can you get nitro- 
genous food to make you muscular, 
if you do not eat beef and mutton?’ 
asks one gentleman who has a smat- 
tering of chemistry. But how do 
the bull and the horse get their 
muscle without eating flesh? Evi- 
dently they get it, not only out 
of grain, but even out of grass, to 
which our organs are not equal: 
but the element must be in the 
grass, unless you admit that they 
get nitrogen from the air by breath- 
ing; and if they can, so can we 
quite as well. ‘ What will you do 
for manure?’ says another, ‘if you 
do not keep cattle?’ But if you 
return to the soil all refuse of plants, 
and, in short, whatever you take out 
of it, no exhaustion can follow. 
Exhaustion is caused if you send the 
whole crop clear away, as, not least, 
when you annually export herds of 
cattle. ‘The oxen would eat us 
up if we did not eat them,’ is also 
a common remark. But why then 
do not the horses, whom we do not 
eat, eat us up? Our graziers do 
their utmost to multiply the oxen, 
yet the objector is not aware that 
their number is now artificially 
great. In fact, the oxen may be 
justly said now to eat us up, for they 
lessen largely the number of men 
who can live from our soil. Our 
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whole treatment of these cattle is 
quite against nature. Fifty and a 
hundred years ago the employment 
of oxen for the plough was in many 
counties still kept up, and there is 
no adequate reason why (with an 
improved breed) all the heaviest 
work on a farm should not be 
done by the bulls, as in Virgil’s 
day. Evzercete, viri! tauros. High- 
bred bulls walk faster than heavy 
cart-horses, and might advanta- 
geously supersede them. If fondled 
from early days, they are quite 
gentle ; and, ceteris paribus, they are 
stronger for draught than horses. 
The very form of the horse marks 
him as designed for swiftness, that of 
the bull for weight and strength. 
Give back to the bull his functions 
in agriculture, and you will not 
need to ask, ‘ What can we do with 
him if we will not eat him?’ any 
more than concerning the horse. 
While it is in many ways evident 
that for national economy—for a 
wise application of national re- 
sources—we ought to feed on the 
direct produce of the soil, the ar- 
guments of private economy come 
home more quickly to each man if 
only he have that confidence in 
general reasoning which some study 
of numbers and mathematics ought 
to give to all of us. For we have 
the positive testimony of the first 
chemists as to the vast superiority 
of grain and pulse, and dried cab- 
bage, or dried cauliflower, and nuts, 
and dried apples, and potatoes, to 
equal weights of dried meat; so 
that it is very easy to convince one- 
self that a flesh diet is the more 
expensive; indeed, when largely 
indulged in, is a scandalous extra- 
vagance. But inasmuch as we are 
guided to food—not indeed by pure 
instinet, but by a habit which takes 
the place of instinct—and our taste 
generally demands what is habitual ; 
most persons are incredulous as to 
unusual dishes, and insist that sowpe 
maigre must always be a ‘ meagre’ 
thing, and that without, at least, 
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meat-gravies we could not have 
palatable dinners. Only the few 
have strength of mind to resist 
the tyranny of customary tastes. 
Yet it is certain that the zest of 
food mainly depends on a healthy 
stomach and a keen appetite; and 
that the vegetable world has count- 
less delicious flavours, far outnum- 
bering those of the few animals 
whose flesh we eat. There is no 
basis for the prejudice which here 
is often so obstinate. To begin 
with broth: the broth from peas, 
beans, or lentils is far superior to 
that from mutton. The flavour 
given by celery, with onions or 
leeks, to vegetable soup .com- 
petes with anything that flesh can 
give. Mushrooms of several kinds 
surpass in delicacy and flavour the 
best of chops and steaks, which 
indeed often owe much to mush- 
room ketchup or horseradish sauce, 
or tomatos or capers, not to men- 
tion pepper and salt, curry and 
spices. The very cheap savory herbs, 
which the poorest person can com- 
mand, are numerous—as mint, 
thyme, lemon thyme, sage, fennel, 
balm, sweet marjoram, horseradish ; 
from which, with ketchup or celery, 
compounds may be made, giving fla- 
vour to every combination of leaves 
or roots, or to grain and pulse, 
without thinking of milk or eggs, 
or even cheese. 

It is only prejudice and ignorance 
of cookery that keeps people incre- 
dulous. But for this very reason it 
is a matter of first-rate importance 
to have in every great town at least 
one vegetarian restaurant set up, 
with substantial and pleasant din- 
ners, at a price not to exceed siz- 
pence. This can easily be done, 
and would be done in a month’s 
time, only that the Vegetarian So- 
ciety is very poor, and cannot run 
risks with its narrow funds. In New 
York a philanthropic gentleman 
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started such a shop, which is said 
to be a success; and there is every 
reason why it should be so, if a 
right selection be made of its con- 
ductor. He (or she) must be a 
thorough vegetarian at heart, zeal- 
ous for the cause, as well as clever 
in business, and up to the mark in 
cookery. Such an establishment 
would have an immense advantage 
over an ordinary eating-house, in 
the fact that grain, potatoes, and 
pulse, which are the staple in vege- 
tarianism, all keep a long time quite 
unharmed, while flesh is spoiled in 
a week. This is one of the causes 
which has made ‘licensed victual- 
lers’ degenerate into mere drink- 
sellers. Beer and gin keep well, 
and meat does not. Of course, no- 
thing but trial will convince the 
public how advantageous and satis- 
factory are vegetarian dinners, and 
there must be a risk, probably a 
loss, before an attempt succeeds, be- 
cause at first things cannot go on 
by routine and order; judgment is 
constantly needed, when to make 
large purchases, how to select, for 
what to prepare; nor can it at first 
be certain what class of dishes and 
what form of food will be most 
popular. Philanthropy and wealth 
are often found closely combined in 
London and in our manufacturing 
towns. If a few rich men, anxious 
for the public welfare, would take 
this task in hand, consulting with 
the Vegetarian Society, they might 
soon have very gratifying success. 
It may be well here to name, that 
anyone, without any pledge as to 
his diet, may become an Associate 
of the Vegetarian Society by a 
simple declaration that he desires 
to promote the diffusion of their 
literature, and by subscribing (as a 
minimum sum) 28. 6d. annually to 
their funds; which will entitle him 
to receive the Dietetic Reformer, 
their monthly organ.? The patron 
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of a vegetarian eating-house, by 

becoming an Associate of the So- 

ciety, would obtain their zealous 

co-operation, but, of course, would 

remain uncontrolled on his own 
und, 

In the course of last year a 
challenge was made and accepted in 
Birmingham, which bears directly 
on the subject now treated. A 
vegetarian, twitted by an opponent 
with the expensiveness of his 
cookery, declared that he could give 
a dinner to twelve persons for five 
shillings. The opponent nailed him 
to his word, and defied him to make 
it-good, It had been uttered rashly, 

et he proceeded to justify hiniself. 
he conditions were written down. 
The dinner was to be,.(1) satisfying 
to the appetite; (2) grateful to the 
taste ;'(3) not displeasing to the 
eye; the price of the articles was 
not to exceed five shillings, but the 
price of coals and cookery was not 
to be included. In the result, not 
twelve persons only, but sixteen, 
joined in the dinner. - It-consisted 
of soup, potatoes, vegetable mar- 
rows stuffed with sage and onions, 
and baked; plum pudding, apple pie, 
damson pie, and small damson tart. 
The company was abundantly satis- 
fied, and the gentleman who had 
challenged was foremost in confess- 
ing that the three conditions had 
been honourably fulfilled. The bill 
was then produced, by which it ap- 
that the cost had been one 

[f-penny less than the stipulated 
five shillings. It stands thus: 


15 lbs. potatoes 

24 Ibs. flour 

4 lb. butter : 
Vegetable marrows . 
Sage and onions 
Split peas 
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Celery and carrots . 
Apples and damsons 
Raisins and currants 
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On reading the names of: the 
dishes, it might seem that the sweet 
predominated over the savoury ; but 
the expense shows nearly 3s. to the 
savoury and 2s. to the sweets. It 
will be remarked that the small sum 
of 2d, gave milk for sixteen persons, 
while butter claimed the larger sum 
of 7d. Together, this is only 9d. 
out of five shillings. 

Of course this dinner is only one 
out of a hundred that might’ be 
given ; indeed,. it’ is. not everyone 
who likes'vegetable marrow, nor 
is it easy to believe it substantial. 
One may believe thatthe potatoes 
and the peas, giving starch and 
nitrogen, bore ‘the brunt of the 
battle on this occasion ; but the 
fruit also (costing 193d. with the 
sugar) gave no despicable - aid. 
Apples are often as cheapas potatoes, 
and it is said they might be much 
cheaper. Of all -food, in most 
climates, fruit produces the maxi- 
mum yield from a given area. . In 
Ceylon it may be in cocoa nuts, in 
the plains of India, from some other 
palm, or from bananas ; in France, 
chestnuts are the most productive 
crop; in England it may be cobnuts, 
or it may be apples; and the union 
of the two is as admirable in food 
as bread and cheese, or as figs and 
walnuts. Fruit, which our richer 
classes treat as a toy and eat for 
amusement, ought to be a main 
part of our national food; and the 
cheapness of sugar gives us a won- 
derful facility in turning to service 
whatever our often harsh climate 
does but imperfectly ripen. 

Wheat is often called the staff of 
life, yet it is astonishing how slow 
we are to learn its dietetic value. 
Indeed, because it is too nourishing, 
and quickly dulls the appetite, all 
its most nutritive part is carefully 


. extracted by our clever confectioners, 


until it is made as light as possible, 
in the form perhaps of a French 
roll or a Sally Lunn. Our ancestors 
boiled it and ate it as ‘firmity’ 
(frumenty). Now-a-days this is 
turned into a sweet dish, which 
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is eaten as a curiosity at certain 
times of the year. The confec- 
tioners boil the grains whole, which 
makes the husk disagreeable in the 
mouth. ; 

The Syrians manage this dish far 
better. It is the standard daily 
food with the mass of the people, 
and is called by the unmelodious 
name berghal. The wheat is 
cracked, not ground, and then 
boiled—half an hour seems fully to 
suffice. They eatit with curdsof milk, 
the owvygala of the modern Greeks ; 
and no more tire of it, all the year 
through, than we tire of bread and 
butter at breakfast. This is. one 
mark that some simple combination 
of food thoroughly satisfies nature 
—that we do not hanker after a 
change. In this sense, one of the 
refutations of flesh food is, that we 
ill endure the same dinner every 
day. Wheat, treated as by the 
Syrians, is called by the American 
vegetarians wheat mush, and it is 
best to adhere to thisname. I find 
that after it is boiled, a little onion, 
sliced fine and fried, then mixed in 
with butter or oil, and a pinch of 
savory herbs, makes the mush 
highly palatable. Some persons 
indeed have mistaken it for minced 
mutton, when so dressed. There 
always remains something to bite, 
as the wheat is not ground, but only 
cracked. Lentils are another very 
delicate and very nutritious article, 
which the English public scarcely 
uses. Peas and beans are almost 
identical with it, only coarser. 
Barley, by the richness of its gluten, 
is far superior to rice, and either 
dressed as a pudding with raisins, 
or as @ soup, gives a very substantial 
meal. In short, no one can look 
into the subject and make a few 
trials without seeing the enormous 
resources at our side, which are now 
wasted through an exclusive zeal 
for butchers’ meat—the food of 
comparative barbarism. We have 
but to hope that men will arise 
able and willing to advance and 
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risk or contribute fnnds, in order 
that vegetarian eating-houses may 
have a fair trial. The superior 
cheapness and fully equal niceness 
of their food, it may be reasonably 
hoped, would call back our artisans 
from the vain chase of flesh meat. 
Probably it would be found desira- 
ble to begin by the system called 
by us ordinaries; in France table 
@hdte. Guests would not at first 
know how to order a dinner, and it 
is even better that they should not, 

To be able to produce at once 
whatever is required, is only the 
result of long experience, and by an 
incipient system could not be under- 
taken with more than a very few 
staple dishes; indeed, a higher 
charge ought to be made for every- 
thing demanded at irregular hours 
or outoftheroutine. Ina populous 
town, large numbers of clerks and 
artisans would be satisfied by the 
system of ordinaries, if the food 
itself satisfied them. Trial would 
soon ascertain whether breakfast 
would need any change. For 
those who like some warm cheap 
food at breakfast, and do not take 
kindly to oatmeal porridge (which 
ought to be always coarsely ground, 
little more than cracked, and never 
swallowed without biting), nothing 
is generally easier and more pala- 
table than yesterday’s potatoes 
fried up with a little sliced onion. 
The nitrogen in the onion will in 
the long run please most persons, 
and toa really healthy stomach it 
brings no after-taste. 

So ifar the argument has pro- 
ceeded, first on that side of the 
question to which a statesman will 
chiefly look ; and we may complete 
it by observing that, however some 
economists may talk about our being 
over-peopled, it is certain that every 
English ministry in the future will 
be constantly exercised by the 
problem, how to keep our people 
at home and secure an increase of 
their numbers. More than ever is 
it manifest that in the long run 
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the power of every European nation 
will rise or sink with the numbers 
of its population. Spain is on this 
ground left behind in the race. 
German statesmen are already 
alarmed at the drain from emigra- 
tion. Russia increases her numbers 
steadily, and loses none to the New 
World. Russia and North America 
already alarm all Europe by the 
colossal magnitude which they are 
certain to attain. To equal them 
is impossible; but it appertains 
much to English security and dig- 
nity that these three kingdoms 
should have a population of sixty 
millions rather than of thirty; and 
it is certain that under wiser diet 
and improved land-tenure, we could 
as easily feed sixty millions from 
the soil itself, as we now feed thirty 
with the help of enormous importa- 
tion. 

Secondly, and more concisely, we 
may turn to the physiological ques- 
tion—the healthfulness of a vege- 
tarian diet. A popular topic here 
at once applies. Physicians agree 
that, except our poorest, the nation 
habitually eats too much, and that 
this is a very prevalent source .of 
disease. The very common pheno- 
menon of a heaviness which before 
the age of fifty damages English- 
men’s activity, seems to point at 
over-feeding. Now a flesh diet, by 
its smallness in bulk, directly tends 
to this evil. It does not fill the 
stomach, yet the stomach does not 
act well unless distended. For this 
reason innutritious food, whether 
hay, straw, chaff, shavings, even 
sawdust, is needed by cattle who 
are fed on grain ; and all condensed 
food is unwholesome, even danger- 
ous. By reason of the condensed 
nature of flesh meat, everyone who 
depends on it is tempted to take in 
more than his stomach can deal 
with ; hence the doctor orders 
dinner pills to fortify us for a larger 
dose of flesh food. If they succeed, 
the patient retains health, but 
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wastes on his vegetative functions 
the strength which otherwise would 
have been at his voluntary dis. 
posal. But if his system is not 
equal to the effort, the superfluous 
food loads him with unwholesome 
fat, clogs his vital organs, and 
wearies his muscles with his own 
weight. 

But beyond this the subject ad- 
mits, and has received, a purely 
scientific treatment. Only the out- 
lines can be here sketched. First, 
what are the diseases by which our 
richer classes are chiefly attacked ? 
Those which stand in close relation 
to gout. Dr. Prout recounts them 
as ‘strumons, lithic-acid, and gouty 
diseases,’ and attributes them to an 
imperfect assimilation of the al- 
buminous principles of food ; that 
is to say, to an excess in flesh diet. 
Next, what classes of men recover 
best from wounds and severe acci- 
dents ? Much important testimony 
affirms it is those who eat least of 
flesh-meat. Eminent surgeons tes- 
tify that in this respect the Indians 
and the Chinese far surpass the 
English soldiers, and attribute it to 
‘their vegetable regimen.’ As gout 
is not heard of among Irish pea- 
sants, so too, it is alleged, their 
blood is less inflammable than that 
of well-fed Englishmen, and they 
recover better from severe hurts. 
Thirdly, it is claimed that vegeta- 
rians have more exemption from 
the attacks of epidemic disease than 
flesh eaters; in particular it is de- 
nied that any case of cholera has 
been found among them. Fourthly, 
it is admitted by physiologists 
in general that the cases of 
extreme longevity are almost 
solely found among vegetarians. . Of 
course, many things must conspire 
that an individual may attain the 
greatest age possible to man. He 
must have had no hereditary weak- 
ness, no violent shock from accident 
or acute disease, no permanent ex- 
cess of toil or distressing care, no 
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long exposure to bad atmosphere 
in cities; and if vegetarian food is 
of critical importance, he must have 
been a vegetarian from childhood : 
then possibly he will live to the age 
of a hundred. It is ridiculous to 
expect that by adopting this practice 
late in life an individual can become 
signal in longevity ; yet it is main- 
tained he may somewhat lengthen 
his years, especially because the 
diet itself sutfices to cure many 
maladies, probably by the greater 
purity which it gives to the blood. 
The case of Professor Adam Fer- 
guson issignal and notorious. When 
past fifty he was seized with very 
alarming paralysis. His friend, Dr. 
Black, the celebrated discoverer of 
latent heat, who was no vegetarian, 
was called in to treat him, and pre- 
scribed a strict vegetarian and milk 
diet. Under this he entirely reco- 
vered ; ate no meat and drank only 
water or weak tea for the rest of 
his life; had no second attack, and 
after the age of seventy was re- 
markably hearty, continuing in 
much vigour until almost ninety. 
He lived to ninety-three. The effect 
of a mere vegetarian diet to renew 
shattered life, appears here unde- 
niable. Fifthly, fruit, which is pre- 
sumed to have been the food of 
original man—of man who is born 
‘a tropical product,’ with hairless 
body—fruit is to him peculiarly 
medicine as well asfood. The Ger- 
mans have their ‘grape cure,’ and 
among fruits let grapes by all means 
have a most honourable mention ; 
yet happily they do notstand alone. 

When a child was covered with 
ucers from head to foot, and blinded 
by them—when physicians de- 

spaired and confessed drugs to be 

weless— Mr. S. Rowbotham,? a 
surgeon of Stockport, guiltless of 
vegetarian theory, cured the patient 

perfectly in a few months by a diet 

of stewed English fruit and honey. 
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Siathly, to pass from these details 
of experience to the higher region 
of comparative anatomy and phy- 
siology, it is contended that the in- 
terior organs and teeth of man 
show him to have been made for a 
frugivorous animal. To this day 
even surgeons and physicians of 
eminence may be heard to say 
(what betrays an ignorance in them 
disgraceful), that our canine teeth 
show us to be made for tearing 
flesh. That this is a gross error 
is no new discovery. Linnaeus, 
Gassendi, Ray, Cuvier, Thomas: 
Bell, Lawrence, equally with Pro- 
fessor Richard Owen, avow our 
teeth not to be canine, but to be 
nearest to apes’ teeth. Their fangs, 
are indeed larger than ours, and 
well adapted to crack strong nut- 
shells ; but none of them ina state 
of nature eat flesh. Indeed, anyone 
who examines a dog’s teeth sees at 
once the entire contrast; yet our 
scientific men (so called) allow the 
epithet canine to run away with 
them! A close comparison of the 
digestive organs in man with those 
of the domestic animals on the one 
side, and of the carnivora on the 
other, shows distinctly that his 
organs are intermediate, as are those 
of the apes. The entire argument 
is very extensive. Mr. John Smith 
develops it in his Fruits and Fari- 
nacea ; here it can only be pointed 
at. He admits that art and the 
use of fire make flesh tolerable to 
us as food, but denies that that which 
art enables us todo can ever thereby 
become normally necessary,or tend to 
so great robustness as the use of that 
food to which our physiology and 
anatomy direct us. The mediate 
place between herbivorous and car- 
nivorous animals is denoted by the 
epithet frugivorous. This is the 
place of man, also of the apes and 
monkeys, apparently too of the bear * 
and the pig. The horse also has 
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some approximation to the human 
organs, perhaps because grain is a 
food so well suitedto him. Seventhly, 
in detail certain peculiarities are 
alleged, to which a reader (if he 
concedes the facts to be all correct) 
will give what weight he thinks 
they deserve. It is said that no 
carnivorous animals sweat, but all 
herbivorous animals sweat; and 
since man sweats, this allies him 
more closely to the herbivora. It 
is further said, that in the carnivora 
the salivary glands are compara- 
tively small, in the herbivora very 
large; and the reason too is plain : 
the herbivora masticate their food 
with their broad grinders, and need 
saliva for the operation; but the 
carniyora never grind food, they 
have no grinders, and they cannot 
masticate. Now in all these points 
man resembles the herbivora. 

The present writer, however, 
must confess that he is here at a 
loss concerning the facts. The do- 
mestic dog and cat, even when fed 
upon flesh, appear to him to abound 
in saliva. While he is ata meal he 
cannot allow his cat to jump on his 
knee, because, in the watering of 
her mouth from desire, she slobbers 
most inconveniently. How much 
a@ dog’s mouth abounds with saliva 
we must surely all know. And 
apparently a carnivorous animal, 
which bolts its food like a boa-con- 
strictor, must pre-eminently need 
saliva to make a crude irregular 
mass go down. 

Again, it is remarked that the 
carnivora lap water, but man and 
the herbivora drink. 

A subtle question often arises, 
What is natwral to man? Is not 
art natural? Fire removes evil 
juices from potatoes. Vegetarians 
will not, because the process is arti- 
ficial, renounce this use of fire. 
They steep beans and barley, they 
grind or crack grain, they boil, 
stew, and bake at pleasure. Mills 
and stewpots were not born with 
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the first human pair: they are after- 
inventions of human art. Sois the 
roasting of flesh, Why then may we 
not call this natural, just as baking 
bread is natural, because each is na- 
turally developed during the growth 
of the human intellect ? Of cookery, 
in the abstract, we must admit this. 
Cookery is requisite to make the 
greater portion of a flesh diet en. 
durable to us; and without this, a 
large part of the world could hardly 
have afforded food for man in his 
barbarism. In this intermediate 
state we may agree to call Homer’s 
cookery of a bull ‘ natural’ to man, 
But if we claim to appeal to Evo- 
lution in defining what is man’s 
nature—if we contend that that 
is our truest nature to which we 
tend in our nobler and advancing 
condition (a very just and wise 
view)—then we are carried to 
the conclusion that vegetarian food, 
being the inevitable future of 
every thickly peopled nation, is the 
practice that must be avowed as 
alone suited to our highest and 
noblest development. Man in tro- 
pical regions began from it. Driven 
into ruder climes, and unable to 
live on crops fresh sown, or on fruits 
not yet ripe, he was forced by harsh 
circumstances to feed on the ani- 
mals who abounded on the wild soil, 
or on the fish of seas and rivers, 
and became himself wilder and 
harder hearted. The command of 
fire enabled him to overspread these 
new regions, and during an inter- 
mediate era he found it easiest to 
live on hunting and on tame cattle. 
Besides that, it was long difficult to 
protect crops; indeed, those who 
sow or plant must stay by their field 
till they gather the harvest. In- 
veterate custom fixes the diet of 
nations, and is deaf to argument, 
until stern necessity again comes in 
—as it assuredly must at last, if 
human population is to multiply. 
Thus, as Evolution proceeds, it is 
discovered that flesh-eaters are 
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struggling against a deep current of 
nature, and must suffer, if they are 
obstinate, in the contest. 

I may now briefly touch on the 
THIRD great topic of this argument 
—our right over the lives of ani- 
mals. A new religion on this very 
point is rising on the world of 
Europe, and not a day too early. 
In the last thirty years a most sen- 
sible and very significant change 
may have been noticed among our- 
selves by all who are not young, 
in the rapidly increasing disgust, 
or even horror, at all mangling of 
animals for sport. A recent burst 
of indignation against it seemed to 
pervade our literary and our middle 
classes, and was so echoed in the 
press as sensibly to be felt in high 
quarters. Nearly all this cruelty of 
sport Vegetarians now trace to the 
bare fact, that we feed on animals: 
for we are full a century past the 
time when educated Englishmen 
could enjoy a fight between two 
fierce beasts, or between a man 
and a bull. We now reserve our 


cruelties almost entirely for the 
gentle birds and beasts, which we 
think nice to eat; and, the moment 
we resolve to eat them, no mangling 
of them in trial of our skill or of a 
new weapon seems to touch our 


heart as cruel. And, strange to 
say, when the common conscience 
cries out in indignation against men 
who, in the gratification of scientific 
curiosity, inflict exquisite torture 
on animals as sensitive as ourselves, 
the men of science fling back the 
stone, and declare that all the tor- 
tures they have inflicted from the 
time of Galen is less than a single 
week perpetrates in the London 
shambles! A calf, killed in the 
style which, from time immemorial, 
has been orthodox with the English 
people, is said to suffer as much as 
aman suffers from death by cruci- 
fixion,—though why the two forms 
of death should be compared, is not 
in itself clear. Naturally the lover 
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of veal, suddenly enlightened on this 
point, is indignant, and declares 
that brown veal would have pleased 
him as well as white veal; and he 
had no idea that, to please his eye, 
poor calves are horribly tormented. 
Who of us requested the butcher so 
to go out of his way ?>—A pertinent 
question, which elicits an important 
fact, of which. the flesh eater may be 
quite unaware. The butcher’s heart 
cannot remain as tender as his 
heart is. The butcher could not 
get through his business if he re- 
tained any such perception of 
animal suffering as a tender lady 
has,—or, we may add, as a man 
who would shudder to wound an 
innocent bird or hare in mere 
sport. We cannot blame the but- 
cher, if he become perfectly callous 
to the sufferings of animals. His 
trade not only trains him to callous- 
ness, but even demands it of him; 
and this is equally true of the vivi- 
sector: hence no security whatever, 
in either case, is possible against 
any amount of wanton cruelty. 
The man who by practice steels 
his own heart, must lose with his 
sensitiveness his discernment of 
animal suffering and his concern for 
it. As long as we have butchers 
and clumsy butcher-boys we must 
count upon endless cruelties, which 
if we could see, we should never 
deliberately consent to purchase 
our meal of flesh-meat at such a cost. 
It is not alleged that this applies in 
every case. Fowls and ducks are 
killed in a moment, without cruelty. 
It is principally in killing larger 
animals (or, among fish, those which 
have peculiar vitality) that cruelty 
is practised ; yet who shall say what 
lingering distress is endured by a 
goose whose liver is artificially en- 
larged, or by an ox or pig which is 
smothered by fat? When eaters 
are greedy, pampered, fanciful, and 
rich, and caterers are by trade 
callous to animal suffering, no limit 
to the miseries of innocent, helpless 
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creatures can be steadily maintained. 
Vegetarians allege, that nothing 
short of a resolute disdain to ban- 
quet at. the expense of animal suffer- 
ing can effectually put down this 
incessant heart-wounding cruelty— 
whether from the steel trap, the 
gun, the poleaxe, or the knife. 
Before man can cease to be the 
tyrant of the world, and become 
worthy of beizg its lord, he must 
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love not only other men, but also all 
harmless animals. Then they will 
be his daily delight; and love, 
gushing through common life, will 
redound to the joy and perfection 
of man himself, who cannot harden 
his heart against birds, sheep, and 
oxen—all, according to the doctrine 
of Evolution, his distant kinsfolk 
—without serious damage to his 
own higher nature. 
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HOME LIFE. 


By a Lapy. 


II, FURNITURE. 

PEAKING roughly, one would 

say that German furniture was 
chiefly conspicuous by its absence ; 
but, upon ‘ nearer view,’ it has other 
characteristics which justify us in 
giving it its due modicum of con- 
sideration ; especially if we take the 
word in its larger sense, not merely 
as signifying tables and chairs, beds 
and sofas, but as concerning all 
the paraphernalia of living. And, 
firstly, as regards the houses and 
their interior arrangements. These, 
of course, vary considerably in 
different parts of Germany; but in 
one respect they are invariable’: 
every house is divided into flats, 
with a common staircase for all the 
occupants, and a common door. As 
a rule, the old houses, standing in 
streets and squares, have solid thick 
walls aud ample landing-places ; 
whilst in the modern villa, built in 
the environs, you will find a maxi- 
mum of lath and plaster, and a 
minimum of brick and stone. In the 
old houses you will find the ad- 
mirable Berliner Ofen; in the 
modern ones iron abominations, 
whereof more anon. In the town 
you will suffer greatly from the 
street drains, as well as from defec- 
tive arrangements in this respect 
within your own borders; in the 
villa you will probably have only 
the latter inconvenience to endure, 
and as you will have a small 
garden, and foliage about you, 
the result will probably be less 
disastrous than in the town. The 
common hall (in old houses this is 
spacious, flagged with stones, and 
the door will be a porte-cochére) is 
entered by the common door, which 
hangs upon the hinge, and through 
which, in cold weather, the air 
rushes with an icy blast, chilling 
the very bones and marrow, whilst 


the banging to and fro, that goes 
on all day, is a source fruitful of 
misery to persons afflicted with 
nerves. Every comer and goer lets 
it swing against the lock; no one 
takes the trouble to open or shut it, 
and thus, at last, you come to curse 
the compromise, and to wish they 
would set the huge machines open, 
as is the case in summer, and have 
mercy on your head. 

You mount to the first floor. In 
some houses you will find a grille, 
and against the wall is a neat little 
white porcelain plate, with the 
name of the tenant in black letters, 
so that you will at once be aware 
whether you have come to the right 
‘flat.’ The higher you mount, the 
lower will be the rents, until at 
length you reach the Boden or loft, 
which is divided into servants’ 
sleeping places, Waschkammer, 
and palisaded store-rooms ; the 
centre of the Boden is common pro- 
perty, and in wet weather is used 
as a drying ground, when it isa 
matter of some arrangement and 
not a little diplomacy to satisfy the 
requirements of all the families 
dwelling beneath the common roof. 
To an Englishman, whose house is 
his castle, who probably lives and 
dies without knowing or caring to 
know the name of his next-door 
neighbour, this system of dwelling 
in flats is eminently distasteful. We 
have seen how Gretchen from No. 
1 flat scandalises Kitchen from 
No. 2 ditto, as to the sensational 
details revealed by the faithful Lina 
from No. 3 opposite; and we 
know how, after seven in the even- 
ing, the same devoted retainers will 
be lounging, stocking in hand, in 
doorways, or lurking with the 
Brautigam of the moment in the 
garden, enjoying the seqpel of what 
was so pleasantly commenced on 
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the market during morning hours. 
As you enter the door and ascend 
the staircase, you will at once see 
evidences of discomfort in the slop- 
piness of the stairs. The system of 
laying water on, as with us, is only 
now struggling into feeble existence 
in Germany, and is only applicable 
in newly-built houses, so that the 
well of your staircase is literally a 
well up and down which buckets 
are going all day long. Mina and 
Lina have to fetch every drop of 
water for the family ablutions for 
cooking and drinking purposes, 
from the Brunnen, in the courtyard, 
or across the street, or perhaps in 
aneighbour’s garden, and the labour 
and discomfort entailed by this 
primitive state of things is incalcul- 
able. It also leads to an economy 
of water which, to a person not 
afflicted with hydrophobia, is trying 
in the extreme. It is scarcely a 
wonder, when we think of this, that 
baths and tubs should not enter 
into the scheme of bedroom arrange- 
ments, and that in Germany all 
personal ablutions, on a large scale, 
should be undertaken out of the 
house at the public baths. The 
tenant on the groundfloor is sup- 
posed to} keep the ‘ Hausflur’ in 
order; he who dwells above him to 
provide for the cleansing of the 
stairs leading from the first flat to 
the house door, and so on, up to the 
topmost dwelling; but it will be 
readily understood that the slopping 
of buckets up and down the stair- 
case all day long, though it may not 
come under the head of ‘dirt’ 
proper, certainly does come under 
thatof discomfort, and is destructive 
of all appearance of care and order. 

Having found your friends by the 
porcelain plate, you will enter the 
drawing-room. As a rule, this will 
not be carpeted, but the floor will 
be stained. a dark colour, and there 
will be small pieces of carpet, seldom 
of the same pattern, spread in dif- 
ferent corners of the room. In 
some houses thefloors are parqueted 
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(a fashion now becoming popular 
in England, when expense is a 
secondary consideration ), the inlaid 
wood forming diamonds or squares, 
or some other simple design. In 
princely houses great luxury is 
shown in this item ; the parqueting 
becomes a work of art, and exquisite 
bouquets of flowers in coloured woods, 
forming the centre of medallions, 
connected by trellis work, polished 
to a high degree, form a splen. 
did parade-ground for the caper- 
ing of dancers. But to return to 
a humbler sphere. On the rugs 
or squares of carpet, of which 
mention has been made, there will 
be a table, and behind the table, in- 
variably, a sofa, This is the place 
of honour, and should no person of 
higher rank than your own be pre- 
sent, you will be invited to take 
your place thereon. I have often 
been amused watching the ‘ sofa 
comedy,’ when perhaps a lady of 
higher rank than she who is already 
seated upon it arrives on the scene. 
The ‘second lady ’ at once rises, and 
prepares to ‘efface’ herself; the 
‘first lady’ smiles deprecatingly, 
and begs her to be seated, with a 
‘Bitte, bitte ’ whichis infinitely con- 
descending; but the second lady isal- 
most hurt that it could be supposed 
such ignorance of the bienséances 
is hers, and her ‘ Aber, Excellenz!’ 
has something almost appealing 
in its remonstrance. But I was 
‘singing the Sofa,’ and must apo- 
logise for the episodical. On the ta- 
ble there will be a gay-coloured cloth, 
and, perhaps, a damask napkin 
placed diamond-wise in anticipation 
of the coming coffee; but there 
will be no books or work upon it; 
no photographs, or magazines, or 
newspapers, or sketch-books about 
the room; and as you glance fur- 
tively around you will be able to 
draw no inferences or conclusions 
as to the characteristics of its fair 
occupants. It will have no dis- 
tinctive physiognomy of its own, 
showing you that Corinna has the 
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poetic mind, or Angela the painter’s 
hand, whilst little Dorcas’s bene- 
volence is evidenced by her work- 
basket overflowing with flannel and 
calico. You will see no traces of 
present occupation about the place. 
Near the window there will pro- 
bably be a writing-table surrounded 
by a screen of trellis-work, or 
covered with an arch, over which 
ivy has been trained ; ivy so dark 
and so dismal, so loudly telling of 
want of sun and air, that it will 
rather have a depressing than an 
enlivening effect on the ensemble 
of the room; and there will be 
an india-rubber plant or two, and 
a few bits of greenery in pots, 
but for gorgeous geraniums, bright 
calceolarias, sweet verbenas, bril- 
liant petunias you must not look. 
Gardening is an art but little cul- 
tivated, and to waste money on 
what will fade in a week, and have 
to be renewed all the summer 
through, if your room is to look 
bright and its glories to. remain 
undimmed, is a folly of which no 
well-regulated German would be 
guilty. The chairs will be miscella- 
neous as to pattern and stiff as to ar- 
rangement; there will be a good deal 
of ‘bent wood’ and wicker-work. 
Much of the furniture will be covered 
with wool-work, and about the room 
you will see evidences of the industry 
of the ladies of the house, in bead 
mats, knitted and crocheted anti- 
macassars, elaborate footstools, and 
bright coloured étagéres. The por- 
tires which probably drape the 
doors of communication with the 
other apartments will perhaps also 
be gorgeous with Berlin wool-work 
borders; but there will be little 
harmony, and no happy results in 
these patchy contributions of affec- 
tion. There being no chimney- 
piece, the somewhat monotonous 
adornment of the gilt clock and 
candelabra which unfailingly orna- 
ment French salons will be wanting, 
but there will be a ‘Schrank’ or 
two (a sort of cabinet), with glass 
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doors through which you may peer 
at the treasures within. n its 
shelves you will see a few china 
cups and saucers, a handsome beer 
flagon, a kaleidoscope letter-weight, 
a card dish, a confirmation plate, a 
spare sugar basin, a few old jugs, 
ornaments of birthday cakes; que 
sais-je ?—all those useless and trou- 
blesome trifles which a family ga 
thers as the years roll on. n 
the wall there will, almost in- 
variably, be one spot, which from 
a distance looks like an astrono- 
mical system, but which upon 
inspection proves to be a col- 
lection of the family photographs, 
stars of greater and lesser magni- 
tude, hung close together in black 
oval frames (gilt tarnishes, costs 
more originally, has to be renewed, 
is subject to the flies) ; the husbands 
and wives sitting hand in hand, the 
young men in uniform in fine mili- 
tary position, the maidens in their 
best clothes looking highly de- 
mure and very much alike. 

You will seldom find water-co- 
lour sketches or oil-paintings adorn- 
ing the walls of the Dining-room, 
nor will it afford you fine engravings 
after the Landseers, the Millais, 
the Bonheurs, or the Wilkies of 
Germany. It will be a room bare 
of all ornament and destitute 
of all attraction ; it will do to feed 
in, as the chairs will do to sit on, 
and that is all. A common table 
without any cloth, a floor without 
any carpet, windows without even 
the ivy and india-rubber plants, will 
produce a frugality of aspect that 
verges on the sordid ; the noise of 
footsteps coming and going on'the 
bare boards will strike a knell of re- 
morse into your bosom, as you think 
of all the Turkey carpets over which 
you have passed with indifference 
during earlier portions of your 
pilgrimages, and you will hasten 
on to the sanctum sanctorum 
of the master of the house. 
It smells strongly of tobacco, 
but for this you are prepared. 
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Have you not seen, lurking be- 
hind the drawing and dining room 
stoves, spittoons of china and spit- 
toons of brass? You have given 
a little shudder, but you have 
recovered yourself, and have borne 
yourself gallantly, not wishing to 
appear over ‘nice.’ There will be 
an arm-chair or two in the master’s 
room, and a wardrobe, and a chest 
of drawers perhaps, and a sofa 
covered with American leather ; 
and there will be whips and spurs, 
and guns and gloves, a Schlufrock, 
and a pair of Berlin wool-work 
slippers, a beer flagon or two, a 
Joppe, a stand full of pipes, endless 
contrivances for the reception of 
cigars, such as dog-kennels, pigeon- 
cotes, Swiss chalets, and beer- 
barrels; and Asch-Becken innumer- 
able, bead penwipers, and blotting 
books of velvet, silk, and gold; 
embroidered card-cases, gay smok- 
ing caps, cross-stitch carpet-bags, 
testify to the affection with which 
the head of the house is regarded 
by his woman-kind. 

In this apartment you will recog- 
nise the advantages of carpetless 
floors and light window-curtains, 
and you will especially appreciate 
the delightful windows which by a 
simple contrivance open outwards 
like folding-doors, saving all neces- 
sity for calling a servant, or bringing 
yourself to the brink of apoplexy by 
endeavouring to heave upwards the 
heavy sash. By turning a handle 
you lift the centre bolt out of the 
deep hole into which it falls, and 
the two battants swing asunder with 
charming ease. There is often a 
deep window-sill, upon which it is 
pleasant to lounge ; and where this 
is the case, wool-work cushions 
fitting squarely into the niches, 
will afford you pleasant support, 
so that you may lean there by the 
hour, nor have cause to ruefully rub 
your elbows when you tire of the 
jar niente. A less commendable 
custom is that of having two bits 
of looking-glass, fixed at a certain 
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angle, just outside the drawing- 
room window, whereby you see 
not only the traffic of the road, but 
are enabled to spy out all the in- 
comings and outgoings of your 
neighbours ; to watch who comes to 
the door; to know who the A’s 
parterre are entertaining, &c. &c. 
But whilst I am on the sub- 
ject of windows, I must note a 
contrivance which called forth my 
lasting admiration and gratitude, so 
often as I made use of it. In every 
room you will find one window 
with a moveable pane. Looking 
more nearly at the squares of glass, 
you will see a small button attached 
to one; turn it, and behold the 
magic pane moves on its hinges, 
and two feet square of fresh air are 
let in upon you. Can anything be 
more delightful ? You do not want 
the roaring blast to be admitted 
throughtwelve feet by six of window, 
blowingthecurtains and newspapers 
and work materials wildly about 
the room, as though a hurricare 
raged amongst your properties ; but 
you do want that pleasant and 
wholesome breath of freshness 
which will circulate softly through 
your apartment, dispersing your 
vapeurs noirs, and relieving your 
brain of the weight and ful- 
ness superinduced by the heavy 
stove atmosphere. The welcome 
oxygen will brighten your ‘ blues,’ 
dispel your gathering ill-humour, 
and cause the thickened blood to 
circulate less sluggishly. Your lips, 
which were dry, will smile again, 
your tongue, which was parched, 
will now wag freely, and you will 
take up the business you had in 
hand with renewed spirit. I wish 
that (in these days wheneverything 
is done by co-opsration) the in- 
fluential body of German residents 
in England would form an associa- 
tion for the construction of these 
delightful windows; a few native 
workmen could set the thing going, 
and artisans enough would soon be 
found to carry-on the simple trade. 
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Tt would confer an inestimable boon 
upon all householders, and would 
win the gratitude of many a room- 
ridden wretch. It is true that our 
open fire-places promote the cir- 
culation of air in our houses, yet 
often a moderate breath of that 
which is absolutely fresh from with- 
out, would be of infinite service to 
us; more especially to those toilers 
at the desk whose nerves stand 
often so sorely in need of this gentle 
stimulant, and whose brains would 
be all the lighter for a promoted 
circulation. To the sick-room, to 
the invalid who is ‘delicate,’ and 
would shrink from the draught of a 
whole window, the moveable pane 
would be a panacea. By a natural 
transition we turn from the window 
to the stove. 

It is a proverb in Germany, that 
in Russia you only see the cold, 
whereas in Germany you feel it. 
In palaces, it is true, the sys- 
tem of warming by Russian flues 
is much adopted, so that an equal 
temperature prevails in the halls, 
galleries, and staircases; but such 
arrangements cannot be carried out 
in ‘home life.’ Fuel is immensely 
expensive in Germany, and is be- 
coming more so with every year. 
Formerly, in good houses, nothing 
but wood was burnt, but for this 
the old-fashioned Berliner Kachel- 
ofen was necessary, and the hardest 
beechwood indispensable. This kind 
of stove resembles a huge monu- 
ment, and is built (of a great thick- 
ness) of a sort of concrete, com- 
posed of clay and gypsum, the 
outsides glazed with white porce- 
lain; the interior is so contrived 
that the heat passes slowly through 
endless circumvolutory valves, by 
degrees warming the whole mass. 
The interior of the stoves, prepara- 
tory to heating, is well piled up 
with wood, a strong draught is 
created, and when the logs are re- 
duced to ashes, a handle is turned 
in the wall of the stove, a little 
door is drawn over the grating at 
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its mouth, and the draught being 
thus cut off, the heated air remains 
imprisoned in the Ofen, which will 
keep warm for many hours, and to 
the remotest corner of the room an 
equalised heat will result. The 
drawback to this arrangement lies 
in the fact, that if the escape valves 
be closed too soon, the fumes of 
charcoal will pass into the room, 
and in a sleeping apartment the 
danger of asphyxiation is great. 
During very cold weather such 
casualties are by no means uncom- 
mon, especially among the lower 
orders, who, unwilling to waste any 
of the heat, are sometimes tempted 
to close the escape valves too soon, 
and retiring to rest early, reap the 
consequences of their fatal economy. 
But the cast-iron stove frequently 
replaces in modern houses our solid 
old friend the Berliner Ofen. These 
cast-iron stoves are unhealthy, hide- 
ous, and unpleasant, whilst their 
‘ ineffectual fires’ alternately scorch 
and choke you. They produce a 
furnace-like heat, affecting both 
taste, smell, and sight, the unplea- 
sant consequences of which are but 
very slightly counteracted by the 
vessel of water which you are ad- 
vised to keep constantly boiling on 
the hottest part of the iron. When 
the water boils, the steam which 
passes into the room slightly re- 
lieves one from the distressing sen- 
sations produced by the dry heat; 
but the moment the fire goes out 
the iron becomes cold, and the tem- 
perature at once sinks to as many 
degrees below, as it was half an 
hour ago above, zero. Wood cannot 
be burned in these stoves, as it 
would flare away too quickly, with- 
out, as in the case of the Berliner 
Ofen, leaving any genial warmth 
behind; so coal or peat, or a mix- 
ture of both, is employed, producing 
results disastrous to cleanliness. 
The thick, brown smoke puffs out 
into the room, and the muslin cur- 
tains look grimy as soon as put up. 
Some of my old-fashioned friends 
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used to declare that the expense of 
washing counterbalanced the cheap- 
est kind of fuel, and they stuck to 
their concrete stoves with conserva- 
tive affection. ‘In some modern 
houses the Berlin ‘stove will have an 
opening like an English fire-place, 
but this is confessedly a luxury, a 
concession to ‘the eye, for the 
real business is done by the useful 
concrete at the back. It is almost 
superfiuous to observe how much 
work is'saved to servants by this 
institution of stoves. No bright 
grates, no ‘polished steel fenders 
and fire-irons and .ormulu; no black- 
lead mysteries, no rotten-stone and 
emery paper, and ‘chamois leather. 
The wood is shoved in, and piled 
up, a light is. set to it, the 
flames go roaring upwards, the 
handle is presently turned, and the 
room will keep warm for the next 
eight or ten honrs. 

Let us next penetrate, so far as 
may be permissible, into the bed- 
rooms of the family; or, at least, 
let us take one of them. And here, 


more especially, will dismay fall 


upon ‘your insular senses. Where 
is the mahogany or maple, or the 
pretty light polished wood, or the 
delicate enamelled ditto; where the 
ample wardrobe, with its long panels 
of looking-glass, cedar shelves, 
drawers that slide noiselessly in 
and out, and various convenient 
contrivances? Where the solid 
chest of drawers, with marble tops ? 
—the pretty white toilet covers, and 
polished handles? Where is the 
obligatory washstand, with its vast 
ewers and basins (only to gaze at 
which is refreshment), the china 
matching your chintz or curtains, 
and contrasting well with the cool 
marble slabs, on which stand your 
water- bottles, and glasses, and 
sponges, and brushes? Where are 
the: baths? Where the japanned 
pails, the watercans, the bath towels ? 
My friends, let us not look for these 
things. Has it not been written 
how Mina and Lina labour at the 
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well? are there not plenty of public 
baths, better than all your private 
scrubbings and tubbings? Side by 
side stand two little beds. You 
wonder, as you look at them, how 
people cast in the heroic mould 
double up their joints so as to fit into 
these lilliputian receptacles. You 
think vaguely that it would not be 
well to be sick of a fever in such a 
bed. There is a huge wedge or 
sloping mountain of horsehair at 
the head of each couch, and on the 
top of it are two vast pillows, so 
that lying down seems an impossi- 
bility; and this may account for 
the shortness of the general contri- 
vances. There will be a good 
spring mattress with a horsehair 
one atop of it, the sheets will not 
be tucked in, the quilted coverlet 
will be scanty in its proportions. 
To one not to the manner born it is 
detestable; and not less so to 
have piled on the top of you 
an immense plwmeau, or bag 
stuffed with down, under which 
you will groan and perspire until 
suffocation causes you to fling it off 
in your sleep. You will awake 
again presently, very chilly, the 
miserable mockery of a quilt lying 
upon the ground beside the volu- 
minous plumeau, and your night 
will be spent in alternately casting 
off and gleaning together again 
your bed furniture. Each time 
you turn in your sleep you will 
feel the cold air rushing in on all 
sides, and a confused nightmare 
sense of avalanches, waterfalls, and 
glaciers, according to how the 
plumeau falls, the coverlet glides, 
and the sheets resolve themselves 
into rope, will make your night 
hideous. The result of which will 
be, if you are abiding within those 
borders, that you will forthwith 
send for a carpenter and order a 
bed according to your dimensions, 
with blankets and sheets that will 
tuck in, and a pillow which will 
not persist in propping you up at 
an angle of forty-five. 
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The barely necessary (according 
to German ideas of necessity) is 
all that you must hope to find in 
the sleeping apartments. Frugality, 
the alpha and omega of German 
home life, forbids even the tin-tacks 
and the pink lining for which you 
would fain bargain. ‘Whyshould one 
spend money on marble and maho- 
gany when delf and deal will do as 
well ?’ a matron remonstrated : ‘ it 
‘is not necessary that I should see 
the length of my petticoats, the 
sweep of my train, the dimensions 
of my pouf in along glass. I can 
look at myself just as well.in alittle 
mirror set upon a chest of drawers, 
as in a fine toilet glass, draped in 
lace and muslin. No woman’s face 
is more than a foot square ; and why 
should I squander my husband’s 
substance in tin-tacks and glazed 
lining? The lace and the muslin 
cost money to :wash, a woman’s 
wage, a woman’s food; the pink 
limng will fade, it must be renewed. 
My chest of painted drawers does 
just as well as your frivolous dress- 
ing-table, with its frippery and 
finery, and china pots and ring- 
stands and smelling bottles; they 
(the drawers) require no washing 
or ironing or starching, and after 
all, who would there be to see it? 
Noone but my husband, who would 
scold me well and never cease 
grumbling at my extravagance. 
Dark window-blinds, well-covered 
cotton curtains, a strip of bedside 
carpet, and a few chairs are enough 
for anyone’s wants; so come away 
and look at the kitchen.’ 

The kitchen is a small bare room 
with a brick or concrete floor ; no 
oil-cloth, no cocoa-nut matting, no 
carpet, no pretence at comfort. 
You wonder how all the routine of 
cookery and scullery can be carried 
on in it. The copper pans on shelf 
and peg shine warm and bright 
from the walls, the window is clean ; 
and buckets full of water, with a 
large brass water scoop, show that 
all is ready for the day’s operations. 
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The mere cooking is far more easily 
accomplished in a German than inan 
English household.. The hot metal 
plates, provided with numerous 
circular holes, into which rings can 
be fitted ot from which they can be 
hooked out, to.suit the exigencies 
of the various pots and pans, ac- 
commodate any number of kettles or 
stewpans. These stand simmering, 
boiling, or stewing, according to 
their position, and are plunged into 
the circular holes by, which they 
come nearer to the. fire when ac- 
celerated speed is desirable, The 
servant has here again a vast 
amount of labour saved her; not 
only that she has no hearth-stoning, 
fender-polishing, or black-leading 
to accomplish, but that she. can 
get at all her plats readily, without 
burning her face and hands: or 
straining her muscles’ as with. us, 
by stretching over a wide hearth in 
front of a scorching fire, to the 
detriment alike of her clothes, 
health, and temper. I may mention 
that drunkenness is quite unknown 
amongst female ‘servants in Ger- 
many, and one cannot help feeling 
that a great deal-has been done for 
them by this contrivance of the hot 
metal plates. 

Knowing the value of fuel, and the 
extreme frugality which is observed 
in all households as to this most 
expensive item of domestic economy, 
a German servant will give you no 
trouble in the matter. Having 
heated the water for your early 
coffee (a mere handful of firing has: 
been necessary for this), she allows 
the flame to die out. She will draw 
the few living embers to the mouth 
of the grating in the hot-plate, and 
lay a piece of peat upon them before 
she goes out to market. When she 
returns, a few puffs of breath blow 
the smouldering heap into life, and 
her saucepans. will soon be boiling 
in merry concert...The. moment 
dinner is over she will fill every 
available vessel with water, so that 
she has a supply sufficiently warm 
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to wash up with, and the fire again 
dies down. It has to be lighted for 
supper, but the same frugal rule is 
observed, andasthe hot-plate affords 
no warmth beyond that immediately 
beneath the saucepans, there is no 
temptation to make a larger fire; 
nor do I remember, in a single in- 
stance, having had to remonstrate 
as to waste of fuel. 

Whilst still on the subject of 
stoves, Jet me say that I never 
dressed for a ball without recog- 
nising the comfort and safety of 
the institution. No scorching of 
the face, no catching fire of 
frills and furbelows, no danger 
or detriment from stray sparks 
or hearth-dust; and, as a mother, 
{ must confess I was saved many a 
heart pang by the (almost) impos- 
sibility of the children doing mis- 
chief by playing with the fire. On 
the other hand, one is not going to a 
ball every evening, nor are maternal 
feelings always in the ascendant ; 
and often during the long winter 
nights—nights that begin at 3.30, 
and go on indefinitely —I have 
longed, with a hungry longing, for 
the friendly face and the cheerful 
companionship of an English open 
fire. 

From the foregoing it will be 
readily understood that there is 
little quiet and privacy in a German 
‘flat.’ The rooms all communicate 
one with another ; you cannot reach 
the drawing without going through 
the dining room; your own apart- 
ment will perhaps be the via media 
to the nursery, so that you seem to 
live in a passage. The smoke from 
your husband’s sanctorum will fil- 
ter through into your bedroom, and 
as to ‘lying down’ and petting a 
headache, you know better than to 
attempt such things. Nevertheless 
the system has its advantages, and 
one feels horribly lazy when one re- 
turns to the ups and downs of an 
English house. 

The large, lofty, carpetless 
rooms are pleasant and cool in 
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summer, when the dust that pre- 
vails would make carpets almost 
unbearable; but in winter the ab. 
sence of the open fire and the fur- 
nished floors gives life an altogether 
bleak aspect. I am amused and 
pleased to see many pretty German 
contrivances and customs becoming 
so popularin England. The double 
dishes for cutlets and vegetables, 
for fruit and cakes, are old familiar 
friends, and inestimable comforts 
where high tea is the order of the 
day, and where people are not too 
proud to help each other and them- 
selves. The long cloaks lined with 
squirrel ; the footsacks and fur col- 
lars so much in use all come from 
Germany; the Norfolk shooting. 
coat is but an Anglicised Joppe, and 
the origin of the ‘ Ulster’ is purely 
and simply German. 

There are other subjects upon 
which, in writing of German home 
life, I would fain speak, but that, as 
Mrs. Malaprop says, I fear to offend 
against the ‘properties.’ A severe 
sanitary commission is urgently re- 
quired to look into these matters, 
and more energetic legislation than 
has yet been brought to bear upon 
them is absolutely necessary if the 
disastrous fruits of culpable neglect 
are to be in some degree counter- 
acted. Why should typhus fever 
be a sort of perennial epidemic in 
most German towns? Why, when 
you hear of the death of the young, 
the strong, and the lovely, should 
the almost invariable answer to 
your question be, ‘Sie (er) ist am 
Typhus gestorben’? The answer, 
alas! lies miserably near ; at their 
feet, beneath their noses. It is a 
plague-spot which requires no great 
amount of science to uproot ; but the 
abstract has charms for the German 
mind, which the concrete can never 
possess; and whilst their learned 
men are writing treatises about 
‘germ diseases,’ defective drainage 
is slaying, like Saul, its tens of 
thousands unhindered. We have 
seen by the mortal illness of one, 
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and the sickness unto death of 
another, of our own Princes, that 
the subtle poison, and the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, spares 
those born in the purple and dwell- 
ing in palaces as little as the peasant 
in his hut, or the artisan in his alley, 
and the lesson has not been entirely 
lost upon us. 

Some time ago, when railway 
accidents were rife, it was said that 
an archbishop must be killed before 
any notice could be taken of the 
disasters by rail: we have descended 
lower in the scale now, and only 
ask for the death of a director. 
Archbishops are not at a premium 
in Germany; but I doubt if even 
the death of a Bismarck or a Moltke 
would set their fellow-countrymen to 
cleansing drains and flushing sewers, 
unless under severe compulsion. 
It has been computed that it would 
cost fabulous millions to attempt to 
make Berlin a healthily habitable 
city, and that after the millions had 
been spent, the result would be still 
problematical. That may be so ; it is 
probably difficult to efficiently drain 
a city situated in the centre of a 
vast plain: but in the meantime 
the decencies of life, the comfort, 
the safety, the self-respect of home 
life are calling out for a change, so 
that avoidable disease and death 
should stalk no longer amongst the 
people. With every year fresh vic- 
tims fall to this ignoble foe, and 
the hot summer sun shines down in 
deadly beauty on festering heaps of 
corruption, and on hideous cesspools 
unheeded, 

In this paper I have strictly con- 
fined myself to home life. I have 
not spoken of the life of capitals, 
where the haute noblesse and the 
haute finance, bankers, speculators, 
merchants of colossal fortunes, 
make life pretty much what they 
will. Ihave spoken of the ordinary 
life of ordinary Germans, such as 
you will find it to be in fifty towns, 
or in ten times fifty, if you have 
time to visit them. I have spoken 
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of the households of military men ; 
generals, colonels, majors ; of those 
of the petite noblesse ; of the higher 
civil employés, judges, councillors, 
assessors, &c., and, mentally, I have 
compared them with the homes of 
the upper middle classes of England; 
not those households where expense 
is a matter of no moment. I have 
had in mind such arrangements and 
such furniture, and such simple re- 
finements, as belong to our ordi- 
nary middle class, where a certain 
moderate ease and careful cleanli- 
ness give a grace to existence, and 
lead one to think that the well- 
chosen furniture and simple luxuries 
are in some sort the interpretations 
of the mind that orders and the 
hand that guides. 

*Youmake existence too elaborate,’ 
said a German lady to me one day, 
as she looked round my room, simple 
almost to penuriousness (I had been 
doing battle for my tin-tacks and 
pink lining) ; ‘all these things make 
a fuss; they are irksome, and 
they are unpractical. My strip of 
bedside carpet is better than your 
square of Brussels. I get a pair of 
felt slippers and don’t feel my bare 
boards; you spend I don’t know 
how many thalers on your carpet, 
and you give a servant work to 
brush it, and it harbours dust, and 
it wears out, while my felt slippers 
are still good ; or, if they are getting 
thin, I can buy a pair in the next 
street for ten groschen.’ 

‘ But [like to have my household 
gods about me,’ I pleaded, in de- 
fence of my little arrangements ; ‘ I 
always have my carpets taken up 
in summer; meanwhile the “ daily 
beauty ” of life is worth something. 
Does not my Clytie (which only 
cost two shillings) up above my 
chamber door, delight me? And 
that sturdy Italian peasant woman, 
with her grand pose, liberal life, 
massive figure, and all the glow 
of the South in her face : what does 
not sherecall? Whole volumesof the 
poets: a thousand personal matters 
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and memories: the Corso, the 
Campagna, the Coliseum, the Car. 
neval, Easter-Day —things that 
come and go, and belong to one’s 
life. And that peep at the Cum- 
berland Lakes is good. One wanders 
off, in fancy, with Wordsworth and 
Southey ; one hears the bleating of 
the sheep, the falling of waters, 
the song of birds; old poems 
and songs rise up in one’s mind. 
Poor things, madam, but mine own. 
My sister painted the Roman pea- 
sant for me (I think of her when I 
gaze upon the stalwart matron, and 
of all that is come and gone since 
then). I bought my Clytie in 
Bloomsbury, just outside the Mu- 
seum, and its true “great Catholic 
Dome,” of a lazy Italian fellow, with 
glowing eyes, saucy white teeth, and 
velvet cap with smart blue velvet 
tassel. London smoke was dear to 
me, liebe Helmine, at that stage of 
my existence, and I declare I smell 
it now every time I look at my 
Clytie. Is not that view of the silver 
Thames sweet and sylvan? Just 
like a little bit of Spenser or Milton. 
That old French street and tower 
are written on the tablets of life, 
and that mystic Mentonese olive- 
tree. They all have their associa- 
tions and memories; some sweet, 
some bitter; but are not most lives 
chiefly memory? And a softened 
sadness comes over us amongst such 
simple relics as these, and we cease 
to beat our wings against the bars.’ 
But Helmine’s solid sense was in 
nowise shaken by my piteous little 
rhapsody. She simply ‘ wondered 
at’ me, like Gawain, and shaking 
her head half in pity, half in con- 
demnation, at the aberration of 
my energies, went off to see to the 
slavery and the sauerkrout, and to 
knit the stocking of virtue. 

‘Then have you never seen a beau- 
tiful German house?’ I shall be 
asked. Yes, indeed. Can I ever 
forget that boudoir where I sat 
upon a sofa and gazed in speechless 
we at the looking-glasses, ample 
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and many, wreathed with priceless 
Dresden china blossoms; at the 
chandelier which was of the same 
costly clay, and which looked as 
though Flora herself had flung the 
flowers down from Parnassus. Can 
I ever forget the marvellous ‘old 
Dresden’ in which tea was served 
to me, the candlesticks, the picture 
frames, the brackets, the cabinet 
full of shepherdesses and their 
swains, of coquettish babes in mob. 
caps, and dandy darlings in breeches 
and ruffles, and peach-coloured 
coats @ revers? Everything in the 
room had been presented by an 
adoring husband on _ successive 
birthdays ; and the result was posi- 
tively bewildering to an ordinary 
mortal. But this was no usual in- 
stance, and vieux Saxe would be 
very much out of place in the simple 
home life of which I have under. 
taken to speak. 

Without delighting in tables and 
chairs, or in any way subscribing 
to the furniture fetish, I think we 
must all admit the value and in. 
terest of people’s surroundings, in 
so far as they are expressive of in- 
dividuality. Furniture has its own 
physiognomy. It is not splendour 
or outlay that we miss in the average 
German rooms; we miss the indi- 
vidual mind, the finer shades of 
character which our friends’ sur- 
roundings ought to convey, the 
book that betrays, the sketch 
which suggests, the flower which 
recalls ; all these speak to us in 
a ‘ little language ’ of their own ; in 
the phraseology of intimacy. We 
look for some expression of the 
spirit that presides, rules, makes 
itself felt; we feel as though an 
appearance of hospitality were 
cheating us of our due; we are 
admitted to the material; we sit 
upon the chairs, and we eat off 
the table, and we warm ourselves 
at the stove, but yet we are chilled, 
and hungry and thirsty : the spiritual 
is denied to us; all the ordinary 
occupations of life, all the loves, and 
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the weaknesses, and the enthusiasms 
and the follies are put away; we 
gaze round seeking what manner of 
man or woman this may be, and we 
fall back dispirited on the bare 
boards and the beadwork. In 
another place I hope to speak more 
fally-on the subject; here it would 
be out of place; it is only admis- 
sible in so far as the singularly in- 
expressive aspect of most German 
interiors betrays a phase of German 
character. Much learning, words of 
wisdom, intellectual intercourse of 
the highest nature may sanctify 
these simple homes, but to many 
such things are too high, they can 
not attain unto them. Itis not the 
intellect that is starved, it is the 
heart that hungers. We do not care 
so. much about what our friends 
think, as about what they feel ; little 
touches of tenderness, a pressure of 
the hand, a whispered word, a glance 
that but swept you with its sym- 
pathy, these are things that you will 
remember and which will keep your 


heart warm, long after you have 
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groaned out your vanitas vanitatem 
with the wisest man that ever lived. 
The loveable side of awoman’s 
character is not revealed in a Ger- 
man drawing-room. ‘Beauty? As- 
sociation ?’ said Helmine. ‘ Educa- 
tion of the eye P Form? Harmony ? 
these things are nonsense in every- 
day life. Think of the time the 
knick-knacks take to dust, to ar- 
range; you must keep an extra 
servant to do it. Art is all very 
well in its proper place; that is 
acknowledged. Are notall our gal- 
leries free, and cannot I have beauty, 
value for hundreds of thousands 
of thalers, by turning round the 
corner of the next street, where 
there is one of the finest collec- 
tions in the world? If you had a 
sale, who would buy those worth- 
less imitations? Why waste your 
money?’ No doubt she was 
right: she was a clever woman, 
but it will be seen by this that 
our German friends mostly seek 
their art like their bath—out of 
the house. 
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THE BRUSSELS 


HE Conference on the rules of 
military warfare which has 
recently been sitting at Brussels, 
under theinspirationof the Emperors 
of Russia and Germany—though it 
has not as yet brought about any 
definite result towards the formation 
of a code of law on the subject— 
has been the means of promulgating 
certain significant, if not very 
erudite or authentic suggestions, 
which, if pressed to an accomplished 
issue, as appears to be intended, 
will infallibly produce a revolution 
of most serious import in the in- 
ternal position and international 
relations of States. 

The Report of the proceedings 
and protocols of this assemblage 
down to the closing of its first 
sittings at the end of August last, 
fills 182 pages of a supplement to 
the London Gazette, published on 
the 24th of October; and, apart 
from a certain scheme of sinister 
motives, too easily discoverable, 
underlying the surface, might be 
pronounced the most wearisome 
and unprofitable résumé of official 
consultative intelligence that has 
ever been put together in the same 
space. 

With every desire to pay respect 
to the ideas and revelations of 
the thirty military and ministerial 
officials delegated by the various 
European Governments to represent 
their several interests and predilec- 
tions, rather than forany deliberative 
purpose based on the fundamental 
principles which should rule great 
questions of international law, we 
must remark that in the whole list 
of names there is not one that could 
possibly inspire any confidence or 
command deference as an instructor, 
much less a lawgiver, upon ques- 
tions of international jurisprudence 
of the most solemn and important 
character, and involving intricacies 
und difficulties which only the 
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ripest and most experienced in- 
telligences could properly cope with. 
So defiantly unprepared ‘in points 
of theory and precedent, indeed, 
was everyone in his own conceit, 
that, although in the words of 
their instructions they were ap. 
pointed to deliberate and report 
their opinions ‘concerning the 
laws and customs of war,’ they 
conducted their proceedings from 
first to last without any, theslightest, 
recognition of the existence of any 
of the various codes of law bear- 
ing upon the subject, the fruit of 
the erudite labours of a succession 
of eminent jurists, beginning with 
Grotius and Vattel, and followed 
up till our own day by Wheatstone 
and Phillimore, and others—men, 
the aggregate of whose opinions, 
themselves based upon still older 
authorities, has been for generations 
accepted as the sole and unerring 
guide in all matters of national and 
international law. 

If the official employés appointed 
to carry out this imperial hobby had 
given a little attention to the funda- 
mental doctrines laid down by those 
eminent writers, they would have as- 
certained the almost insurmountable 
difficulties which interposed between 
them and the performance of the 
task they had undertaken. The 
rights and laws of war are matters of 
supreme original sovereignty which 
no written human authority can 
bind. It may be held as an irre- 
fragable principle that sovereigns, 
as representing peoples, have no 
power to make, in time of peace, 
contracts surrendering or restricting 
their rights in time of war. No 
special form of law can constrain 
nations in the use of their natural 
force at such a crisis; and if such 
a law existed, or pretended to exist, 
there could be no tribunal or exe- 
cutive power to enforce it against 
infractors. 
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The idea of attempting some 
benevolent scheme of the kind 
has occupied the anxious attention 
of some of the wisest and best of 
kings and philosophersfrom early pe- 
riods of the modern European sys- 
tem. Our Henry VIII. entertained 
some vague theory of a balance of 
power, and Henry IV. of France 
elaborated a scheme for a federation 
of States, to be denominated ‘a 
Christian Republic,’ but eventually 
abandoned it as impracticable. In 
more recent times the daring theory 
of Frederick the Great that a treaty 
is not binding any longer when it 
ceases to suit the interest or the 
caprice of either of the contracting 
parties, though considered terribly 
immoral when it was propounded, 
has been acted upon by the most re- 
spectable and conscientious States. 

And the worst of it is that, in 
this matter, union does not make 
force; and a treaty is none the 
better secured because of the num- 
ber of signataries to it. One of 
two contracting Sovereigns, if he 
feels himself in the power to do 
80, may repudiate the obligations of 
a treaty ; and where the interests 
of a single State only are con- 
cerned, bystanders, even though 
parties to the treaty, may stand 
aloof. The quarrel is between 
two contracting parties, one of 
whom is stronger than the other; 
and there an end,—at the sacrifice 
of all consideration of the obliga- 
tions of the parties, and the general 
interests of morality. In the case 
of a mutual undertaking and agree- 
ment being entered into between 
several high contracting parties, for 
the guarantee of the security and in- 
dependence of a particular State— 
styled a ‘ protected State ’—how 
many chances are there of one out 
of the number repudiating its en- 

gements, which repudiation, if 
not successfully resisted, would at 
once be held to absolve all the other 
contracting States from their obli- 
gations ? Then there would be this 
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additional inducement to optional 
refusal to carry out compliance with 
the engagements of a general treaty, 
that whereas, in the case of breaches 
of treaties between two parties only, 
the question whether to resent them 
or not, is argued only on the direct 
interests of those two parties 
respectively; the enforcing of a 
general international contract must 
be a matter of option and discre- 
tion with each of the parties, de- 
pending much upon a consideration 
of separate interests and advan- 
tages,—upon which each nation is 
entitled to judge for itself. 
Examples are innumerable and 
patent in support of this infallible 
principle, that the belligerent rights 
of nations, as established by general 
assent, may not be vitiated or inter- 
rupted by treaties conventionally 
entered into, even were they formally 
agreed to by all the governments of 
the world. In proof we might refer to 
the signally humiliating and disas< 
trous failure of every attempt which 
has been made to establish under- 
takings in despite of this principle 
within the last three generations. 
The treaties of Warsaw for the par- 
tition of Poland being threatened 
by one of the parties at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, upon considerations- 
of the balance of power, new solemn 
treaties were made and guaranteed 
by all the great Powers; which have 
since been completely and unblush- 
ingly violated. Indeed the arrange- 
ments of the treaties of Vienna of 
1815 have all been successively 
thrown to the winds. Those of the 
treaty of Paris, 1856, also, and a 
declaration against established mari- 
time rights appended to it, can 
never be acquiesced in by this coun- 
try, which, whenever the occasion 
arises, will have to defend its na- 
tional rights a outrance. The treaty 
of London as to the succession to 
the crown of Denmark, was a fraud 
and a delusion from its very incep- 
tion, and has been made a dead 
letter of by Prussia and Austria, as 
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have been since other treaties be- 
tween the two in course of a com- 
mon plunder. Bv the machinations 
of the same two Powers, struggling 
for supremacy, the constitution of 
German nationalities, another of 
Vienna’s marvels of statesmanship, 
has been dashed to the ground. The 
treaty of Washington, with its three 
newrules, aboutthe construction and 
meaning of which the contracting 
parties have ever since been in utter 
disagreement—and which none of 
the surrounding nations can be per- 
suaded to acquiesce in—remains to 
offer a casus belli one of these days. 
Indeed, at this very Conference 
at Brussels, the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1870, providing for the 
more humane treatment of the 
wounded in war, was dissented from 
in a purely military point of view, 
and virtually condemned as incon- 
venient and impracticable. 

The Brussels Conference itself— 
from which so much was expected 
to be obtained in the interests of 
humanity, and for abatement of 
the severities of war—at its very 
first meeting recognised as a fact 
that, in the divergency of opinions 
amongst the delegates acting under 
‘instructions’ from their masters 
upon various points, their arrival at 
an entire conformity of understand- 
ing upon any one question submitted 
to them would be very difficult, 
and at the same time it was stipula- 
ted at starting that no matters that 
might be discussed in the course of 
the proceedings should be entered 
upon the protocols, except those 
upon which unanimity of opinion 
should be arrivedat. But this con- 
ciliatory proviso was, in the working 
out of the business, found to be a 
virtual estopel of progress, there 
being found to be differences of 
Opinion upon almost every question, 
which led to modifications in most 
of the resolutions, and the omission 
or indefinite postponement of others. 
Eventually the business, in this point 
of view, was four’ to be so hope- 
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less, that the delegates consented to 
sign the general protocol of results, 
not as approving them, or even 
recommending any one of them for 
the approval of their respective 
Governments, but as a record 
of suggestions only. This was 
truly a most lame and impotent 
conclusion to a great enterprise, 
the whole incentive to which it 
seems difficult to explain, except 
under the suspicion of some. myste- 
rious influences amongst the moving 
parties, extremely inconsistent with 
those feelings of mutual sympathy 
and confidence which ought to 
prevail in great national councils. 

There remains here, in passing, to 
make one remark as to the inherent 
defects of the Conference, so far as 
it aimed at obtaining a universal 
consent of nations to a new chapter 
of national law; even supposing 
that any agreements of the repre- 
sentatives, or delegates, of all the 
States in the world, could operate 
to repeal or alter national law, which 
is the combined procdact of Di- 
vine authority and human adapta- 
tion. The United States, for reasons 
of their own, upon which it is 
unnecessary to speculate, declined 
the invitation to take part in the 
Conference; and various South Ame- 
rican States, which applied to be 
permitted to do so, and sent deputies 
for the purpose, were refused admit- 
tance. An international law, whe- 
ther as to matters of peace or war, 
could sot, under such circumstances, 
possibly be agreed to. 

Another circumstance which 
would suggest and justify, both 
amongst the members of the Con- 
ference, and in outside opinion, 
some misgivings as to the bona fides 
of the promoters, was the peculiar 
and unusual manner in which it was 
set about and carried on. For the 
inception of the movement, we 
must refer to the preliminary cor- 
respondence, in a return entitled 
‘ Miscellaneous No. 1, 1874,’ which 
affords a significant and by no 
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means satisfactory illustration of 
the attitude of reserve and indiffe- 
rence which the authorities of Down- 
ing Street appear to consider ap- 
propriate in the case of all sug- 
gestions coming to their notice 
otherwise than through the regular 
diplomatic channels. A body of 
benevolent individuals, shocked at 
the recollection of the cruelties of 
war, as exhibited in the late contest 
between France and Germany, and 
more particularly as regards the 
treatment of prisoners, had, at a 
meeting of the Congress of Universal 
Alliance held at Paris, in June 
1872, formed themselves into a 
‘Society for the Improvement of 
the Condition of Prisoners of War,’ 
and as a first step in this action 
had sent a respectfully worded cir- 
cular to all the European Courts, 
soliciting them to take this impor- 
tant question into consideration, at 
a Congress proposed to be held for 
the purpose at Paris. How this 
application was received at other 
courts we are not informed; but as 
far as England, France, and Russia 
are concerned, we have full particu- 
lars, of a nature worthy of remark. 
Lord Derby, in the usual circumlo- 
cutionary forms, gave a somewhat 
supercilious refusal to this appeal, 
on the ground that it had not 
reached his hands ‘ through the 
regular diplomatic channel,’ and 
the French Government, acting 
upon similar grounds, also turned 
the cold shoulder. Not so Russia, 
who, with her keen sense of self- 
interest, discovered that there was 
something here which might per- 
haps be turned to account. Ac- 
cordingly, she wrote a reply to 
the invitation, not accepting it in 
its integrity, but announcing her 
intention of superseding the humane 
functions of the Society, by taking 
the matter out of their hands, and 
using it as an opportunity for carry- 
ing out a projectof her own devising. 
Putting aside the special question of 
ameliorating the condition of pri- 
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soners of war, Prince Gortschakoff 
invited the Cabinets to a Confer- 
ence to be held at Brussels, for the 
purpose of laying before them ‘a 
project for an international code, 
with the object of determining the 
laws and usages of warfare,’ based 
upon ‘sentiments of humanity,’ and 
‘intended to limit the consequences, 
and to diminish the calamities 
attendant upon war, as far as it 
may be possible and desirable,’ 
adding ‘that the project now sub- 
mitted, was only a starting point 
for ulterior deliberations, which we 
trust will prepare the way for a 
general understanding,’ which, as 
explained in another communica- 
tion, was contemplated to ‘extend 
to all matters inherent to a state of 
war ;’ and as will be presently seen, 
to deal with them ina manner to 
conduce to the interests, and 


strengthen the hands of bellige- 
rents, to the utter disregard of all 
other considerations. 

Very early in the proceedings 


of the Conference the one ob- 
ject in which the Paris Society 
had taken the lead in the interests 
of humanity; better treatment of 
prisoners, was ordered to be 
brought upon the tapis, but only to 
be abruptly put aside to make room 
for other matters more congenial to 
the purpose of the imperial pro- 
moters. The Belgian Society of 
Succour having seconded the mo- 
tion of the Paris Society by pre- 
senting a memorial on the subject, 
Baron Jomini, the Russian dele. 
gate, on the roth of August, when 
presiding at the Committee of 
the Conference, made short work 
of it in a resolution set forth 
in stern and uncompromising terms. 
After acknowledging that the pro- 
positions made by the two Socie- 
ties were entitled to ‘a benevolent 
reception, and a serious considera- 
tion,’ this resolution went on to 
declare that ‘nevertheless, as these 
questions touched upon very delicate 
matters,” &c., ‘ the delegates did not 
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consider themselves open to delibe- 
rate upon general rules, which might 
have the effect of restraining before- 
hand the liberty of appreciation 
of their Governments;’ and the 
topic of Prisoners of War was 
therefore shelved. Nor was this 
all. When the proposed revi- 
sion of the Geneva Convention was 
brought forward, under Article 
VII. of the Russian project, with 
a view to the reconsideration of 
some of its provisions, which go to 
the treatment of the sick and 
wounded, and the neutrality of 
clergymen, physicians, and others 
attending upon them, and the claims 
of neutrality generally; Baron 
Jomini (General Voigts-Rhetz, the 
German delegate concurring) in- 
sisted that ‘ the experience acquired 
in recent wars had revealed the 
necessity in a military point of 
view ’ of reconsidering the whole 
of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention in the interests . of 
the respective Governments, before 
dealing with the subject further, 
and it was accordingly thrown over 
sine die. These sinister intima- 
tions were certainly not encoura- 
ging to those who looked forward to 
obtaining important results, in the 
interests of humanity, from the 
efforts of the Brussels Conference. 
Takén in conjunction and in the 
fall scope of their meaning, the 
above declarations are of ominous 
import. They amount not merely 
to an assertion of the military right 
of a strong State to act against 
non-belligerent weak States accord- 
ing to its own discretion in certain 
incidents of warfare, ruled only by 
the ‘ necessities’ of the occasion, of 
which the belligerent is to be the ir- 
responsible judge; but they in fact 
point to the formation of an entirely 
new military system, which, fore- 
shadowed in many succeeding pas- 
sages in the course of tbe delibera- 
tions, was eventually propounded 
by Baron Jomini, and which is to 
rest on the principle of giving a 
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formal supremacy to the rights and 
powers of war over the rights of 
peace, limited only by the means of 
doing mischief at the disposal of the 
belligerent. According to this pro- 
gramme, the whole of Europe is to 
be divided into two classes—active, 
or aggressive States, and passive 
or defensive States—under which 
arrangement the active States must 
necessarily exercise the directing 
influence. The positionthusassumed 
is unmistakably indicated in a few 
significant words by Baron Jomini, 
in his final report, read at the close 
of the Conference, from which we 
cite the following : 

Amongst the States represented at the 
Conference, some, more apt in the initiative 
of wars, have restricted themselves to insist- 
ing upon the necessities of them, at the same 
time placing some limits to their applica- 
tion. The others, more naturally restricted 
to the defensive part, have defended, in all 
their plenitude, certain rights, which are at 
the same time duties, 

The Baron then goes on to say 
that there are some States which 
are ‘deprived by their institutions 
from the faculty of striking a con- 
clusion (transiger) between law and 
necessity ;’ and, after paying a 
vague homage to the public senti- 
ment of aversion against war, im- 
plies that Governments (that is of 
military States) are to be the ar- 
biters in such matters, and might, 
if they had thought proper to do 
so, have avoided being hampered 
by outside opinion by ‘a silence 
which would have covered them 
with a convenient obscurity ;’ which, 
by an effort of great generosity, 
they did not choose to avail them- 
selves of. Hence this Conference, 
which, it is hoped, will have the 
moral effect of—in fact, conciliating 
the ignorant and disarming the 
unwary. 

To leave this branch of the sub- 
ject,—we think the upshot of the 
Russian theories is that the great 
military powers of Europe ought 
henceforth to consider themselves 
the rulers of the world, and in that 
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capacity form themselves into a 
compact organisation to coerce, and 
where deemed desirable to conquer 
and annex, the weaker and peaceably 
disposed States; and that they are to 
hold themselvesauthorised toenforce 
this pretension by a sweeping re- 
pudiation of the rights which na- 
tional law now gives to all States 
alike, as a birth-right. 

These are strange and repulsive 
doctrines. The brutal maxim of 
war in barbarous times, based 
upon physical considerations alone, 
was that a belligerent was entitled 
to do his enemy all the injury in 
his power, extending to life, limb, 
and property ; and that even the 
non-combatent subjects of the 
enemy’s State, were enemies. The 
more humane law of enlightened 
and Christian States is that a 
belligerent is to do as: little injury 
to his enemy as may be necessary 
for the ends of the war, and that 
non-combatants are to be altogether 
exempt from its effects, except so 
far as inay be necessary to attain the 
ends of the war. The laws of 
civilised war require that no more 
damage shall be done to the 
enemy than may be necessary to 
carry the work to a speedy end, 
and to obtain necessary compensation 
for the injuries complained of, in- 
cluding reasonable indemnity for 
the expenses incurred; that there- 
fore an invaded country is not to be 
despoiled to a greater extent than 
may be necessary for the purposes 
of the war, and in no case to the 
extent of ruining it. 

Even the ancients respected this 
principle, limiting the purposes of 
war to the removal of danger, not to 
the perpetration of wrongful aggres- 
sion. Sallust says, ‘ the old Romans, 
our ancestors, the most religious of 
men, took from the vanquished 
nothing but the licence of wrong- 
doing,’ words on which Grotius 
remarks that they were worthy of 
being said by a Christian. The 
same authority in other places con- 
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siders the restraint to be put upon 
the wasting of the enemy’s territory 
and the produce of the soil, and the 
seizing and destroying of property 
public or private. He does not 
admit the justice of acts of cruelty 
and destruction for the purpose of 
retaliation, under pretence of a 
necessity for striking terror, and 
resenting the obduracy of the 
enemy’s resistance. Polybius would 
not allow that in war punishment 
should go to an indefinite extent, but 
only so far that the offence might 
be equitably expiated. Seneca, 
Plato, and numberless others, wrote 
to the same effect ; Plato insisting 
earnestly against the ravaging of 
land and crops, the burning of 
houses &c., out of a spirit of revenge. 
But to go further back, the oriental 
races, the real founders of civilisa- 
tion, were models of moderation 
and justice in the exercise of acts of 
violence against an enemy. We are 
told that when Cesar once ordered 
the men to be put to death in a 
town which had resisted obstinately, 
the Indians declared that he made 
war ‘in the manner of ruffians,’— 
which had such an effect upon him, 
having regard to his reputation, that 
he then used his victory with more 
clemency. But Cesar was a gentle- 
man, which cannot be said of some 
great modern conquerors. But we 
must not go further into citations 
of this kind, which throw so da- 
maging a light upon some recent 
military achievements ; we can only 
liope that the few passing references 
we have indulged in will induce those 
whotake part in discussions upon this 
subject of supreme and ominous 
import, to pay a little attention to 
the old authorities and precedents 
bearing upon it; including, more 
particularly, Grotius, who, in what 
regards the rights of war, concen- 
trates with masterly precision, and 
logical application, all the wisdom 
which went before,— and to which, 
we are bound to admit, little has 
been added by his successors. 
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And here, perhaps, one word 
may be permitted to us, in vin- 
dication of the character of this 
great jurist from the wholesale 
charges which have been brought 
against him by persons who have 
never studied his works, or but 
partially glanced at them. Gro- 
tius devotes his third book on 
the Rights of War to an ample 
and circumstantial statement of the 
strict rights of belligerency, ‘ first 
by Natural Law, and next by the 
Law of Nations,’—the first portion 
going to the extremities of violence 
asserted as of right, and resorted 
to by barbarous tribes having no 
guide to their actions, save their 
own evil impulses ; and a frightful 
and revolting story it makes, extend- 
ing to nine chapters. After ex- 
hausting these painful and humili- 
ating revelations, however, he, in 
chapter X., takes up the second 
portion of his subject, the Law of 
Nations, and treats of ‘what is 
allowed under National Law.’ 
Clearing away with a dash of the 
pen the foul atmosphere of a night- 
mare of human abasement and 
misrule, he proceeds to denounce 
a mass of the noxious atrocities, 
which, in deference to the scope of 
his previous nine chapters, he had 
been compelled to deal with, intro- 
ducing the task with the remark: 
‘I am now going to take away from 
belligerents what I have seemed to 
grant them, but have not indeed 
granted.’ He then proceeds with a 
series of chapters upon what he 
terms temperamenta, inculcating 
certain restraints as to the exercise 
of many of those so-called rights 
of war, the legality of which he 
denies upon considerations of hu- 
manity, justice, and expediency, 
based upon a regard to Divine ordi- 
nance, and the general consent of 
nations, in the interests of the 
common weal and of social happi- 
ness. This Law of Nations he de- 
fines as ‘ that law which received an 
obligatory force from the will of all 
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nations, or of many of them,’ add- 
ing that he introduced the latter 
words, because ‘scarcely any law, 
except natural law, is common to all 
nations.’ This is, therefore, the 
text and test of civilised constitu- 
tions, and, being derived from Di- 
vine inculcation, ‘is,’ to quote the 
daring words of Grotius, ‘so im- 
mutable that it cannot be changed 
by God himself.’ He then goes 
into a distinction as to what, under 
natural law, constitutes a ‘ right’ 
in war, that is, what may be enfor- 
cible by strict exercise of the use of 
natural strength, and what is right 
under national law, which defers to 
a national will. In the course of 
these disquisitions he points out the 
difference between the term licet— 
meaning what is permitted, or not 
prohibited, and oportet, or what is 
itself right and proper; citing. in 
addition a distinction made by 
Quintilian, opposing Jura, or lawful 
rights, to Justicia, or just rights. 
Without going elaborately into the 
arguments and inferences dedu- 
cible from this general position, we 
may observe that there are certain 
rights of war (Jura), which Grotius 
holds are permissible only inasmuch 
as that any acts, however repre- 
hensible in themselves, done under 
them, cannot be restrained or pu- 
nished by human law: but which 
nevertheless may be repugnant to 
the dictates of Divine law, as re- 
cognised in the law of nations. 
Against outrages perpetrated under 
such rights, there is no power of 
repression or retribution, but in the 
universal reprobation of society, 
which, sooner or later, will make 
itself heard and felt. 

We now proceed to consider some 
of the principal statements of fact 
and opinion which were promul- 
gated at the Brussels Conference, 
with the humble intention of en- 
listing the attention of better judg- 
ments than our own on the question, 
and of averting, if possible, the great 
calamity now threatened, of a reck- 
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less interference with those sublime 
and beneficent principles which 
ought to regulate the laws and 
usages of military war. 

To sum up the position in a few 
words, the avowed object of the 
military and juridical authorities 
assembled at Brussels was to 
strengthen the hands of war against 
peace, and to assert and confirm to 
belligerents, in their operations 
against an enemy, full and arbi- 
trary authority over life, liberty, 
and property, to be exercised with- 
out any restraints beyond those 
directed by their own will and 
caprice, or held to be consistent 
with the ‘necessities of war.’ In 
the case of invasion, of course, the 
rights of so-called ‘ occupation’ 
become of primary importance, as 
regulating the conduct of the in- 
vaders towards the local populations, 
and the duties of the latter in their 
abnormal position. According to 
the earliest doctrines, the invader, 
even if he became conqueror was 


bound to respect the rights and 
independence of the inhabitants of 
the locality, and their laws and 


institutions, subject to certain 
modifications generally adopted in 
regard to mutual interests; but 
above all the allegiance of subjects 
to their Sovereign, with all its con- 
sequences, was fully recognised, 
until—such case accruing—the pos- 
session of the place became trans- 
ferred by treaty to the conqueror. 
According to the practice of the 
Germans in the late war, embodied 
in the Russian project submitted 
to the conference at Brussels, it 
was proposed to give to invaders 
all the rights and powers of govern- 
ment, even to the extent of altering 
or suspending the existing law if 
considered desirable ;—— complete 
command over the existing local 
officials, who might be put under 
oath of obedience, and for any re- 
fusal or neglect to fulfil their duties 
be ‘punished judicially’ (that is, 
by martial law) ;—the right of ap- 
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propriating all public funds and 
securities, and ‘to levy for its 
benefit’ all taxes, &c. But what 
most aggravated the severity and 
unreasonableness of the whole of 
the scheme insisted upon by the 
German delegate, was the theory 
attempted to be laid down by him 
as to what was to be held to amount 
to an ‘occupation.’ Established 
usage, based upon common sense, 
and general convenience, has always 
required for this the presence of a 
sufficient force to take and hold the 
place, both against the inhabitants 
and their means of defence, and 
against external attack; in other 
words that, as in the case of a 
blockade, it should in the words 
of the Belgian delegate, be ‘actual 
and practical and in no case con- 
structive.’ The German delegate, 
however, on the contrary, argued 
that occupation was not exactly the 
same as blockade, and that it was 
‘not necessary that it should mani- 
fest itself by visible signs.’ He 
insisted that a town once declared 
to be occupied must be considered 
to be so, even if left without troops, 
and that any popular rising in 
their absence be severely punished. 
He, moreover, asserted that occupa- 
tion might be considered as suffi- 
ciently established ‘by the ap- 
pearance of flying columns in the 
district,—which another German 
authority has elsewhere explained 
to be reducible to the proportions 
of a triad of Uhlans, accompanied 
by a trumpet. The absurdity of 
this is too palpable to bear con- 
sideration for a single instant ;— 
such a theoretical ‘occupation’ 
would by mere declaration super- 
sede in their very essence all rights 
of defence. It is satisfactory to be 
able to add, therefore, that this in- 
solent assumption was rejected al- 
most unanimously by the assembled 
delegates, and the article settled in 
the way of requiring, as consti- 
tuting an ‘occupation,’ the presence 
ofa force on the spot, sufficient to 
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maintain possession, and the hold- 
ing of a position commanding 
lines of communication with other 
corps. This decision, in the words 
of Sir A. Horsford, the British re- 
presentative, tended effectually ‘ to 
do away with the theoretical occu- 
pation of territory, a system said to 
have been resorted to by the Ger- 
mans during the late war.’ 

There was another practice re- 
sorted to by the Germans in the 
late war, which engaged the serious 
attention of the Conference, and 
ought to have elicited a sentence of 
unhesitating condemnation, namely, 
that of bombardment, without con- 
sideration of the non-belligerent 
inhabitants of a place; or rather, 
with the expressintention of injuring 
them. The exemption of non-belli- 
gerent inhabitants has been admitted 
to be sound, and held inviolable, 
even from ancient times. It was, to 
take a notable example of modern 
date, respected in the case of 
Antwerp. It was not respected by 
the Germans in France. They 
have discovered that by the ex- 
tended range of guns of modern 
construction a town may be fired 
into, with shells and other explosives, 
beyond the ordinary range of attack 
under Vauban’s system of fortifica- 
tion; and that damage may be 
thereby inflicted on the non-com- 
batants as well as the combatants, 
calculated to enforce the submission 
of a place, without the tedious pro- 
cess of approach by parallels. It 
must be observed, however, that as 
a military operation this process, 
though very terrible and destruc- 
tive in its application, does not 
necessarily effect all that is expected 
of it;—it does not always result 
in physically opening the place to 
the besieger. The weapon is moral 
rather than physical, the theory of 
it being that of providing an induce- 
ment to surrender, in the terror and 
suffering occasioned by the explo- 
sives amongst the undefended por- 
tions of the place, which it is con- 
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sidered will have the effect of 
driving the population to despair 
and even to mutiny against the com- 
mander, and compelling him to sur- 
render under the joint pressure of 
popular revolt and the threatened 
horrors of starvation. Too many 
eases of this kind occurred in the 
course of the operations of the 
German armies in the late war, upon 
pretended grounds of ‘necessity.’ 

A sanguine hope was entertained 
that some authentic denuncis- 
tion of so glaring an innovation 
against the rights of non-com- 
batants in siege operations would 
have been pronounced at the Con- 
ference. But nothing of the kind 
took place, and the ruling purpose 
of the assembled jurists and gen- 
erals may be judged of from the 
manner in which a distinct appeal 
on this subject was received by 
them. The inhabitants of Antwerp, 
where the fortifications are detached 
from the town (which latter was 
respected in the siege of 1832), sent 
in a petition, through the Belgian 
Government, against the bombard- 
ment of ‘inhabited quarters even of 
fortified towns.’ To this petition the 
German delegate, General Voigts- 
Rhetz, moved a categorical refusal 
in these words: ‘That bombard- 
ment being one of the most effica- 
cious means of obtaining the object 
of a war, it would be impossible to 
yield to the wishes of this petition.’ 
Baron Jomini now interposed with 
a medium proposition for the adop- 
tion of a reply which should give 
‘satisfaction’ to those interested 
‘without diminishing, in any way, 
the rights of war.’ This reassuring 
statement, however, went only to 
the extent of aduitting the justice 
of the claim, at the same time 
showing how, in practice, it 


might be found untenable; and ad- 
monishing the petitioners that they 
must, therefore, be satisfied, in the 
confident belief that generals would 
‘always consider it a sacred duty,’ 
on occasions of the kind referred to, 
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‘to cause private property to be 
respected as far as local circum- 
stances and the necessities of war 
will admit,’ which was reluctantly 
accepted as being conciliatory, if 
not satisfactory. Its true import, 
however, may be judged of from an 
observation thrown out at another 
meeting by Baron Jomini, as to the 
‘ necessities of war’ which were to 
be held justifiable in the new code 
of the laws of war, now proposed to 
be laiddown. The question, in the 
discussion of which this extraordi- 
nary proviso was introduced, was 
one as to the rights of the invader 
over private property, including 
railways, factories, and other public 
works, which the German represen- 
tative was disposed to make short 
work of, by leaving ita matter of 
discretion with the invader. It was 
proposed to modify this sweeping 
measure of spoliation by a medium 
course, which accepted the private 
rights with a qualification— saving 
the necessities of war.’ It was upon 
this occasion that Baron Jomini 
- made the sinister remark that in 
strictness there might be added to 
every rule restricting belligerent 
powers the proviso ‘saving the 
necessities of war;’ but signifi- 
cantly adding, that ‘he thought 
such a vague restriction might 
produce a disagreeable impression 
on public opinion.’ 

The subject of ‘theoretical occu- 
pation,’ in all its bearings, occupied 
a good deal of sympathetic atten- 
tion at the Conference, which, after 
much desultory discussion, adopted 
a resolution to the effect that occu- 
pation of a territory only exists when 
it is ‘actually placed under the au- 
thority of the hostile army,’ and that 
‘occupation extends only to the 
territories where such authority is 
established, and exists only so long 
as the belligerent is in a condition 
to exercise it.’ 

Connected with the above point 
naturally occurred the question of 
the rights of a levée en masse, or 
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general rising of the inhabitants of 
non-occupied places, to resist the 
advance of the invaders. Upon the 
legality of such proceedings general 
opinion seems atno time to have been 
much divided, reserve being had that 
the resistance be conducted in con- 
formity with the laws and usages of 
war. The Belgian delegate at the 
Conference expressed himself em- 
phatically as to territorial rights, 
not hesitating to declare ‘that in 
case of an invasion of his country, it 
would never resign the right to rise 
en masse and defend the country to 
the utmost.’ The deputies of Swit- 
zerland and Holland expressed them- 
selves to the same effect. The latter, 
after declaring that the Netherlands 
was a pacific State whose military 
organisation was restricted to defen- 
sive purposes, said ‘she was resolved 
to defend herself @ outrance if she 
were to be attacked, and not to 
deprive herself of any means of 
resistance.’ The number of painful 
instances in connection with the 
advance of the German troops, 
where the innocent inhabitants, 
agricultural labourers and others, 
were taken up and shot as spies, 
or under pretended suspicion of 
illegally offering resistance, was 
the subject of bitter regrets and 
recriminations at the time, and was 
also occasionally referred to at the 
Conference, but without any defined 
impulse on the part of the war 
party in favour of a prohibition of 
such atrocities in future. On the 
contrary the Russian project rather 
aggravated than relaxed the aus- 
terity of these pretensions, and 
although, in the course of the dis- 
cussions, many of its requirements® 
had to be qualified, the general 
result was, as in other branches of 
the subject, to strengthen rather 
than weaken the stronger hand. 
In one far too overstrained point, 
however, the belligerent body had 
to give way—namely, a proposed 
rule ‘that any inhabitant of the 
country occupied by the enemy 
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communicating information to the 
opposing force was to be handed 
over to justice,’ meaning military 
justice. This was bodily strack out, 

Amongst the ‘ benevolent’ pro- 
visions restricting the means per- 
missible to be employed in injuring 
the enemy, we do not meet with 
any which are not already included 
in the long accepted though un- 
written code of nationallaw. Who, 
for instance, would think it neces- 
sary, in this advanced period of the 
nineteenth century, to declare as 
‘strictly forbidden’ the use of poi- 
son and poisoned weapons, or of 
weapons causing unnecessary suf- 
fering ; the murder by treachery of 
an enemy, or of an antagonist who 
has surrendered; the declaration 
that ‘no quarter will be given,’ the 
abuse of flags of truce, or national 
flacs,; &c. But it would be waste 
of time to go into further points of 
this kind; all of which stand pre- 
cisely where they were. 

There remains one feature in the 
Russian ‘benevolent’ scheme which 


elicited emphatic and significant 
notice from the Conference at its 


concluding meeting. ‘ Retaliation’ 
is the term describing a barbarous 
practice of savage races, which had 
become generally abandoned in ci- 
vilised times, the use of the term 
itself being almost exploded in 
civilised warfare, until the Germans 
revived its application inthe late war ; 
accompanied by the equally objec- 
tionable practice of taking hostages, 
as a gage for the enforcement of their 
enormous belligerent demands. It 
stands recorded in the official pro- 
tocol of this meeting that ‘great dif- 
ficulty’ was found in dealing with 
this subject, it being ‘almost im- 
possible to enter upon any discussion 
on the matter without opening the 
door to recriminations,’ and that 
‘it seemed to be the general feeling 
that occasions on which reprisals of 
a severe character had been exe- 
cuted, were of far too recent a date 
to allow the practice to be discussed 
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calmly ;’ and, finally, that, notwith- 
standing an urgent. appeal made in 
favour of going into the matterin the 
hope of ‘ mitigating the miseries of 
war,’ the assembled delegates em- 
phatically ‘ declined ’. to discuss it ; 
and the President gavesolemn effect 
to that resolve by. expressing a 
hope that the circumstance of their 
‘ having shrank from the task before 
the general repugnance felt with 
regard to the subject, would have a 
most serious moral bearing.’ 

We have hitherto confined .our- 
selves to. treating» of the Russian 
project, in so far as it refers to mat- 
ters already generally admitted as 
falling-within the laws and usages 
of warfare; and to which it was 
distinctly understood by the Go- 
vernments assisting at the Con- 
ference, that the proceedings should 
be strictly limited. But this would 
not at all have suited the purpose 
held in view by two great belligerent 
Powers, which was not really to 
regulate the practice of war in ac- 
cordance with ‘sentiments of hu- 
manity,’ but to increase in scope 
and intensity the power of the 
scourge of war, in the hands of the 
dominant military States, as against 
the security and independence of 
their smaller and more peaceable 
neighbours. In the course of the 
discussion on an application from 


the Belgian International Society: 


for the succour of prisoners of war, 
Baron Jomini took occasion to treat 
generally of the rights of defence, 
in the following remarkable pas- 
sage : 


The Russian project has been reproached 
for having paralysed the rights of defence. 
This reproach has no foundation. It would 
be a repudiation of the most glorious 
memories of Russia. But war has become 
changed in its nature. It was formerly a 
sort of drama, in which persona] strength 
and courage played.a great part ; at this day 
this individuality has been replaced by a 
formidable machinery which engineering and 
science haye put in movement. It becomes 
necessary, therefore; if we may so speak, 
to regulate the inspirations of patriotism. 
Otherwise, in opposing entirely irregular 
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impulses to powerfully organised armies, 


we should risk compromising the principle 


of national defence, and render it more 
disastrous to the country itself than to the 
aggressor. 


And then follows the announce. 
ment of a position which recalls 
the days of the Holy Alliance of 
1815 (except that there is no pre- 
tence of Divine inspiration in it), 
and of the wholesale and reckless 
propaganda of congresses against 
national liberties in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany, and, indeed, over the 
whole civilised world which followed, 
with disastrous results, which have 
not yet come to an end, Baron 
Jomini announced to the smaller 
fry of European States, still cling- 
ing to grand ideas of independence 
and intelligent progress, that under 
the wholesome military discipline 
now about to be established over 
all the nations of Europe: 


Those grand explosions of patriotism 
which took place at the commencement of 
this century in many countries cannot con- 
tinue to occur in our day; at least, not in 
the same form. 


There can be no mistake as to 
what all this means. 

But something yet remains to 
speak of—something still more 
strongly in violation of the first prin- 
ciples of national existence artd na- 
tional law, which is to form a con- 
comitant part of the grand military 
organisation which is in preparation. 
The privileges and responsibilities 
of neutrality, however much they 
may have been disregarded in the 
brutal times of the middle ages, 
and in Germany conspicuously and 
disastrously during the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War, have since 
then, under more civilising in- 
fluences, come to be recognised as 
of supreme significancy and im- 
portance, and have, within even a 
few years past, formed the theme of 
many anxious, intricate, and not 
always satisfactory negotiations. 
Though no limit was given in the 
announcements of the Conference, 
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nor in the project issued of its in- 
tended proceedings, of any intention 
of interfering with the established 
law in this matter, such interferenee 
was no doubt predetermined; and 
with true Machiavellian ingenuity 
it was left to the protected little 
State of Belgium, the champion of 
small nationalities, to stand forward 
as the originator and spokesman in a 
movement by which all the liberties 
and all the national dignity of small 
States were to be sacrificed to the 
Gorgon of war. The wide-spread 
battle-fields of Europe being laid 
out on the system already described, 

it next became necessary, in order 
to promote the efficiency and to 
add to the facilities for war, that 
the neutral States should be: con- 
verted into depdts to which belli- 
gerents might consign their pri- 
soners and wounded in the charge 
and custody of the local authorities. 
The idea is so audacious, so repug- 
nant to all rules and precedents of 
national law, that one could hardly 
believe in its having been seriously 
entertained for a single moment, 
but that the recorded details of 
the subject are too precise, and 
too systematically elaborated to 
leave a doubt as to the fact, or the 
inducements which led toit. On the 
second day of meeting the Belgian 
delegate announced that he was 
cliarged by his Governmentto submit 
to the conference ‘some articles re- 
lative to prisoners and wounded 
transported in times of war into the 
territories of neutrals,’ which, he 
said, was a question ‘equally inte- 

resting to belligerents as to neutrals 
themselves,’ and was considered 
one which ‘might form a special 
chapter in the work of humanity 
upon which the assembly was called 
to deliberate.’ Baron Jomini, with 
marvellous simplicity of manner, 
remarked, in reply, that as the 
Russian delegates were ordered to 
remain strictly within their in- 
structions they could not go into 
this subject, but that he felt per- 
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suaded that the emperor would not 
refuse them his authority to examine 
into this project of the Belgian 
Government. Accordingly the bene- 
volent emperor was applied to, and 
gave his consent of course; and 
thus a new element of belligerent 
usurpation was introduced into the 
discussions, which had not been 
included in the project sent out to 
the Powers of Europe, and which 
therefore now takes everybody who 
reads of it by surprise. 

At present, as is well known, 
the right, and under certain cir- 
cumstances, the duty of a neu- 
tral to give assistance to bellige- 
rents, is governed in all things by 
the rule of applying the strictest 
impartiality and equality between 
the contending parties, and one 
right is the important one of per- 
mitting the passage of troops, after 
request, which, however, it is com- 
petent to the neutral to refuse for 
reasons of convenience of which he 
is the judge. In all such acts the 
neutral State does nothing which 
can be construed as savouring of 
belligerency, and his neutrality is 
preserved unquestioned. On the 
other hand, the stipulations of the 
arrangement proposed by the Bel- 
gian Government at Brussels are to 
the effect that a neutral State shall 
receive in its territory troops be- 
longing to belligerents, and ‘ intern’ 
them either by keeping them ‘in 
fortresses, or in places appropriated 
for this purpose.’ Unless otherwise 
provided, the neutral would have 
to furnish the interned soldier with 
‘ provisions, clothing, and such aid 
as humanity demands,’ the expenses 
of which would be made good to the 
neutral after the conclusion of the 
war. The question of affording this 
accommodation is not to be one of 
option with the neutral, the demand 
of it is to be one of right in the 
belligerent. In justification of this 
extraordinary innovation upon the 
natural rights of States, M. Lamber- 
mont, the Belgian delegate, laiddown 
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the astounding doctrine, that ‘ the 
responsibility of choosing between 
the military interest and the interest 
of humanity did not rest with the 
neutral State, but it was the duty of 
the belligerent State to determine 
between them.’ This pretension 
could only be justified upon the sup- 
position of denying the territoriality 
of the neutral; and in order that 
there might not possibly be any 
mistake about the matter, a declara- 
tory clause in the original draft of 
the proposition, to the effect that 
‘the neutral State has the right to 
set free prisoners brought by troops 
which have entered its territory,’ 
being objected to by the militant 
party, was withdrawn and expunged. 

The first remark which occurs upon 
this proposed arrangement is that 
neutrals being placed by it between 
the horns of a dilemma will be forced 
into a condition subject to bellige- 
rency, in which, from one side or the 
other, or both, they will have to 
expect these complications of the 
most onerous and dangerous nature, 
without any freedom of choice, and 
without conferring upon them the 
rights and claims of a belligerent. 
Upon all the bearings of the rela- 
tions between belligerents and 
neutrals, Vattel writes at length in 
his book iii., chap. vii. He holds 
amongst other things that, although 
the innocent passage of troops 
through a neutral State is permis- 
sible ; that for a belligerent to ‘ con- 
duct prisoners, or carry his booty 
to a place of security, are acts of 
war, and cannot therefore be done 
in a neutral territory,’ and that to 
allow weak or disabled troops to 
take refuge in a neutral State to 
reeruittheir strength and prepare for 
a new attack would be objectionable, 
as incompatible with neutrality. 
But there would be no provision 
against all this underthe new system 
now proposed, The same authority 
makes a clear distinction in regard 
to captures at sea, which may be 
sold in a neutral port, adding that 
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the commander of a vessel may 
convey his booty to the nearest 
neutral port, but that ‘he could not 
land his prisoners to hold them cap- 
tive, because guarding and retaining 


prisoners of war is a continuance 


of hostilities.’ Yet the Belgian Go- 
vernment, doubtless under injunc- 
tions from St. Petersburg, propose 
not only that neutral States should 
permit belligerent prisoners and 
wounded to be received and interned 
within their territories, but that 
they should themselves undertake 
the duty of gaolers. And thus is 
all Europe to be converted into one 
yast theatre of war, neutral States 
being converted into property- 
and dressing-rooms. 

We venture to think that we 
have adduced sufficient evidence to 
point out the existence in all these 
proceedings of adeep-seated intrigue 
to undermine the very basis of in- 
dependent existence in the comity 
of nations, to suit the policy of the 
great dominant Powers of Europe ; 
which scheme, though utterly unten- 
able onthe principles of national Jaw, 
may, supported by the application 
of overwhelming military force, be 
made the means of inflicting im- 
mediate great mischief and wrong 
upon the weaker class of States, 
with results to follow which must 
operate to the prejudice of all. 
There is no disguising the fact that 
the Courts and the people of the 
various nations of Europe are be- 
ginning to awaken tothe importance 
of the principles thus involved, and 
the issues to come out of them; but 
at present there is no unanimity of 
opinion or combination of purpose 
on the subject. The Conference 
at Brussels was a scene of dis- 
sension and antagonism, rather than 
of understanding and agreement, 
its proceedings throughout being 
coloured by vague jealousies and 
suspicions which mocked the very 
idea of establishing a condition of 
friendly relations amongst the 
various branches of the European 
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family. As already stated, no agree- 
ment was arrived at upon any one 
point of importance; the various 
delegates only consenting to sign 
the protocol, as representing resolu- 
tions which had been arrived at, 
but without any implied intention 
of giving effect to them themselves, 
or recommending them for approval 
by their respective Governments. 

Russia, undeterred from her pur- 
pose, now proposes a new Con- 
ference at St. Petersburg, where 
all the matters already touched 
upon, and many others to boot, 
may be discussed, and the assem- 
bled States invited to pick and 
choose anything out of the political 
pot pourrt they may fancy to ap- 
prove of. Butstill complete unani- 
mity upon any one point is hardly 
to be looked for; and if such a 
miraculous result were to occur in a 
single instance, what possible useful 
bearing could it have upon the 
general law of nations? None what- 
ever, except in the hands of those 
who chose to act upon it, and are 
strong enough to disregard the 
opinion of surrounding States. 

To conclude. Never was there 
an occasion when unity of action 
and plain dealing were more ur- 
gently demanded of the fraternity 
of States who have it still in their 
power to protect public rights, and 
when, in the pursuit of justice and 
safety, selfish considerations ought 
more thoroughly to be postponed to 
those of the general good. We do 
not wish to speculate upon the 
motives or means of action of 
others; but England must make 
her account that she has the high 
duty before her of defending her 
own position against the aggressions 
of an organised tyranny, which 
threatens to destroy the indepen- 
dence of all national existences. 
The Earl of Derby, though he 
has indicated his distaste for the 
whole scope and purpose of this 
mischievous movement, has, with 
his accustomed impassive tempera- 
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ment, scarcely acknowledged that 
enormous responsibility which has 
been entailed upon him in this 
matter, not only in general in- 
terests, but in the particular in- 
terests of the country he represents. 
He, however, showed a shrewd ap- 
preciation of the fundamental incon- 
gruities involved in this scheme, 
when he insisted upon the discussion 
being restricted to matters falling 
properly within the limits of 
national law; and afterwards when 
he pretty clearly indicated, that 
whilst consenting to join the Con- 
ference, he did not consider that 
much would come out of it. Some- 
thing might, if justice and reason 
ruled the discussion; but this, as 
we have endeavoured to show, is 
not at all likely to be the case. 
With respect to purely British 
interests, his Lordship may per- 
haps feel assured that, by prohi- 
biting the meddling with questions 
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of maritime war, he has success. 
fally averted all possible danger 
to our long-established naval supre- 
macy; but let him not be too con. 
fident as to such aresult. If the 
system of military despotism pro- 
pounded by the Northern Powers 
be carried out to the end contem- 
plated, there is nothing to guarantee 


-the old maritime Powers of the 


Continent, most of which are com. 
paratively small and weak States, 
against coercion, perhaps conquest 
from the interior. Were a grand 
maritime confederacy subsequently 
established against ourselves, where 
would our flag be witbout a friendly 
port from the Atlantic to the Baltic 
to resort to? There cannot bea 
doubt that the maritime supremacy 
of Great Britain, to which she owes 
her very existence, depends upon 
the maintenance of the integrity 
of certain Continental States now 
evidently imperilled. 
Hewyry Orrzey. 
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ON THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE. 
By Wittiam Forsyrs, Q.C. M.P. 


HE present is an age dis- 
tinguished by the supremacy 

of Science, and remarkable for the 
discoveries she has made. More has 
been done to unravel the mysteries of 
nature during a few recent genera- 
tions than was accomplished for more 
than two thousand five hundred years 
before. And it is worth while to 
consider the cause of this, for un- 
doubtedly, like everything else, 
there must be a cause for so marked 
and astonishing a contrast. The 
Greek mind was singularly acute 
and intelligent, and yet little or no 
progress was made in physical 
science by the gifted philosophers 
of that nation, The Romans could 


conquer the world, and yet they 
were ignorant of some of the com- 
monest principles of mechanics and’ 
hydrostatics and astronomy such 
as are now familiar to intelligent 
schoolboys. Why was this? They 


had the same means of obser- 
vation that we have, but they mis- 
took altogether the conditions upon 
which alone scientific progress can 
be made. To learn the secrets of 
nature we must become her pupil. 
Natura enim non nisi parendovincitur, 
as Bacon said, and we can ascertain 
her hidden laws and processes only 
by actual experiment and severe 
Induction. But experiment must 
be conducted under the influence of 
ideas proper to the subject matter, 
or it will be barren and unfruitful. 
It will not do merely to collect 
individual facts unless we know 
how to group and classify them, 
and unless we can detect the sig- 
nificance of the varying results pre- 
sented to our view, even although 
at the time we may not be able to 
explain them. Above all we must 
be unalterably convinced that every 
physical effect has a physical cause, 
and that our proper business is by 
careful observation and experiment 


to point out what this cause is, so 
far as our limited faculties will 
allow. But this was not the course 
pursued by the philosophers of 
Greece. They thought that they 
could reason out the causes of the 
phenomena of nature from certain 
principles which they assumed with- 
out any proof to be part of her con- 
stitution, but which really existed 
only in their own minds. They 
reasoned in fact @ priori, by which 
process Scientific truths in physics 
will never be discovered; for it 
presupposes a knowledge of certain 
laws which can only be known by 
observation and experiment. I 
think it is Herschel who somewhere 
says that if a man were confined 
from childhood in a prison, he 
might be able to reason out all the 
truths of pure mathematics, but 
he never could tell, unless he saw 
it, what would become of a lump 
of sugar when thrown into water. 
In illustration of this I will take 
as an instance the rise of water in 
apump. It was matter of common 
experience that the suction of the 
piston was followed by the rise of 
water in the well. How was it to 
be accounted for? The Greeks had 
sense enough to see that a vacuum 
was created above the water, and 
having established in their minds 
a theory that ‘Nature abhors a 
vacuum,’ they thought this a suffi- 
cient reason to explain the occur- 
rence. As Natureabhorred a vacuum, 
she testified her abhorrence by 
making the water fill it. Now, here 
there is obviously no physical cause 
given to account for the physical 
effect. It is merely an imaginary 
reason utterly unsupported by any 
mechanical proof. And yet this 
theory, thatNatureabhors a vacuum, 
was accepted as a sufficient explana- 
tion of every phwnomenon, of a 
fluid, whether liquid or aériform, 
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rushing in to fill empty space, for 
more than two thousand years. At 
last, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when some engineers were 
employed by the Duke of Tuscany 
to sink a well near Florence of an 
unusual depth, it was found that 
the pump would not work. They 
applied to Galileo, then an old man 
living at Fiesole, to explain the 
reason, and he, half in jest and half 
in earnest, told them that he sup- 
posed that Nature did not abhor a 
vacuum above ten métres. But Tor- 
ricelli, a pupil of Galileo, appplied 
himself to the problem, and he soon 
satisfied himself that a column of 
water thirty-three feet high, which 
is the utmost height to which water 
can be raised in a pump, must be 
raised by some mechanical force 
equivalent to the weight of water 
supported. He made experiments, 
and found that this mechanical 
force was nothing else than the 
weight of the atmosphere. Here, 
then, was the discovery by scienti- 
fic experiment of an unsuspected 
truth—that the air has definite 
weight, and a weight exactly equal 
to that of a column of water thirty- 
three feet high. But men are slow 
to admit what shocks a long- 
cherished opinion or prejudice, and 
it wasnot until Pascal demonstrated 
the truth of Torricelli’s theory by 
experimentally showing that mer- 
cury in the barometer (invented by 
Torricelli) sinks as itis carried up a 
mountain—where, of course, the 
higher it goes the weight of the air 
is less—that men were absolutely 
convinced that atmospheric weight 
and pressure are the sole cause of 
the phenomenon. For, as Pascal 
observed, ‘we cannot suppose that 
Nature abhors a vacuum at the foot 
of a mountain more than at the 
summit.’ To take another illus- 
tration: Why does flame mount 
upwards, and not, like all other 
matter, fall downward to the earth? 
The explanation of the Greek phi- 
Josophers was this: some things, 
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they said, had an inherent property 
of levity which gives them a ten- 
dency to rise, just as other things 
had an inherent property of gravity 
which gave them a tendency to fall. 
Now, fire, one of the four elements 
of which they conceived all matter 
to consist, had, they supposed, in 
itself the property of lightness or 
levity, and hence it rose. And 
with this explanation they were per. 
fectly content. Here, again, they 
assumed a principle of levity to 
exist in Nature of which they had 
not a shadow of proof from experi- 
ment. They merely conjectured it 
in their minds because otherwise 
they could not account for the fact 
which they observed. We, however, 
know that there is no such thing as 
specific levity in Nature, that no. 
thing is withdrawn from the opera. 
tion of the universal law of gravity 
—and the reason why bodies rise in 
the air or water is because they are 
subject to the mechanical weight or 
pressure of the surrounding fluid— 
and if the body is lighter than the 
weight of the quantity of fluid which 
it displaced, it is pressed up as ne- 
cessarily as a weight which is raised 
by the hand. 

So again with regard to astro- 
nomy. The Greeks were intelligent 
observers of the heavenly bodies, 
and they had amongst them able 
mathematicians, but instead of as- 
certaining by careful and accurate 
observation what the actual curves 
were which the planets described, 
they set out with a theory that as 
the circle is the most perfect of 
figures it must necessarily follow 
that the planets revolve in circles, 
and they framed a most ingenious 
and complicated system of excentric 
circles and epicycles, which, in a 
sort of fashion, did account for the 
movements of the celestial bodies. 
Thus also when Aristotle tried to 
explain why, when the Sun’s light 
passed through a square hole, the 
bright image is round, instead of 
imitating the figure of the hole, as 
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shadows resemble the figures of their 
substance, he said that the sun’s 
light has a circular nature, which it 
always tends to manifest. The true 
explanation, of course, is that the 
sun itself is a circular body, and 
light is diffused from it by rays pro- 
ceeding from every point; but as 
to light being in itself of a circular 
nature, that was a mere imaginary 
hypothesis existing only in the 
mind. So likewise, to explain the 
problem of the lever, Aristotle as- 
sumed that one motion is according 
to nature and the other contrary to 
nature, which left the mechanical 
problem without any solution atall. 

We need not go through the dreary 
waste of the Middle Ages—dreary, 
I mean, as regards scientific truths 
—for unless we make an exception 
in the case of Roger Bacon, it was 
not illuminated by a single ray of 
scientific discovery. Nor is this at 
all surprising. The tone and tem- 
per of that dark period were utterly 
unfit for the investigation of truth. 
The mind of Western Europe lay 
spell-bound under the domination 
of one great name, and it was 
thought almost blasphemous to 
question the authority of Aristotle 
inany matter of physical science or 
moral philosophy. Ipse dizit was 
generally thought a conclusive 
answer to any curious enquiry, and 
it was expressly asserted that the 
whole of philosophy was contained 
in his logic. Instead, however, of 
the four elements, earth, fire, air, 
and water, which the ancients be- 
lieved to be the primeval consti- 
tuents of all things, the writers 
of the Middle Ages substituted salt, 
sulphur, and mercury, and, like the 
Greeks and Romans, they assumed 
certain principles to explain pheeno- 
mena—such as that fluids do not 
gravitate in proprio loco. Thus water 
does not gravitate on water because 
it is in its own place, and air has no 
gravity on water because it is above 
water, which is its proper place, 
and earth in water descends be- 
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cause its proper place is below 
water. 

The distinguishing merit of Bacon 
in the history of Science was not 
that he himself made any actual 
discoveries, but that he was the first 
to emancipate the human intellect 
from the thraldom of Aristotle. He 
says in his Advancement of Learning, 
‘ For as water will not ascend higher 
than the level of the first spring- 
head from whence it descendeth, so 
knowledge derived from Aristotle, 
and exempted from liberty of ex- 
amination, will not rise again higher 
than the knowledge of Aristotle.’ 
And again, ‘Antiquity deserveth 
that reverence, that men should 
make a stand thereupon and dis- 
cover what is the best way; but 
when the discovery is well taken, 
then to make progression.’ But 
more than this—Bacon first insisted 
upon the true and only method by 
which the secrets of nature can be 
made known, namely, patient ex- 
periment and severe induction. 

I need not occupy space by even 
glancing at the magnificent results 
which Science has achieved since 
men began to follow the right track 
and: patiently explore the mysteries 
of Nature by a careful attention to 
the conditions under which alone 
she will reveal a knowledge of her 
laws. Of all the physical sciences 
chemistry seems to be the one in 
which the most wonderful discoveries 
have been made, and such as interest 
and fascinate us most. She can 
decompose the rocks which form 
the skeleton of the globe, and then, 
by fusing the constituents together 
in different proportions, produce 
compounds which are the same as 
the quartz and lime and sand and 
clay which exist in such abundance 
in nature. She shows that all 
vegetable and animal life is sus- 
tained by combustion, which at 
first appears a paradox, but is, 
nevertheless, strictly true. In 
animals the seat of combustion is 
the lungs—the substance burnt is 
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sugar, which consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen—and the 
products of the combustion are 
carbonic acid gas and aqueous 
vapour. 

t is, however, unnecessary to 
speak of the progress and tri- 
umphs of Science. No one is more 
willing than myself to do her 
homage, and in her proper sphere 
she reigns unrivalled and supreme. 
Nor is the habit of mind which she 
requires in her votaries useful only 
in her peculiar domain. We use 
the word Science with reference to 
other things than the material 
universe. Thus we speak of the 
science of political economy, and 
metaphysical science, and thescience 
of jurisprudence. When we dignify 
them by that name we mean that 
we can reason from certain principles 
and deduce certan results in logical 
sequence from them. There is, in 
fact, in almost all subjects, a scienti- 
fic and an unscientific method of 
enquiry, and it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of 
adopting the former in preference 
to the latter. But after having said 
all this, there are certain words of 
caution which seem to be peculiarly 
needed at the present time. The 
danger of too exclusive a devotion 
to physical science is that the mind 
is 80 occupied with secondary 
causes that it is tempted to rest 
upon and be satisfied with them as 
if they were the final and efficient 
causes of all the phenomena of 
nature. Link after link in the 
great chain of causation is unrolled 
under the searching analysis of the 
philosopher, until he is apt to 
forget that he can never get to 
the end of the chain, and he con- 
tents himself with the idea that it 
is self-supporting. In other words, 
he is in danger of substituting the 
blind energy of matter and its in- 
herent properties for an intelligent 
First Cause, by whose almighty will 
that energy and those properties 
were given. The consequence of 
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this, if not corrected by other views, 
is first scepticism, and then denial 
of a Creator. Religion, of course, 
can have no place in such a theory 
—indeed, the word Supernatural 
can have no meaning where nature 
is supposed to be self-sufficient to 
produce everything. This, then, is 
the danger, and I will venture to 
suggest some considerations which 
will show that such a result is not 
only unsupported by fact, but is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, 
unphilosophical. For Philosophy 
does not imagine causes. She 
only investigates and verifies them. 
And the most exhaustive analysis 
which chemistry can apply to the 
composition of matter absolutely 
and entirely fails when we attempt 
to account for and explain its essen- 
tial properties. Let me expand my 
meaning more fully. All the 
matter with which manis acquainted 
is composed of one or more of ele. 
mentary substances, such as calcium, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nickel, 
phosphorus, silicon, sulphur, sodium, 
mercury, the ordinary metals, and 
the rest. By elementary substances 
I mean those which so far as we 
know at present cannot be de- 
compounded, although very pos- 
sibly we shall find at some future 
time that some of them will yield to 
solvents and prove to be compound 
bodies. This, however, is quite 
immaterial to my argument. This 
we know with absolute certainty, 
that they have the power of com- 
bining together in certain definite 
proportions by what is called 
chemical affinity. Thus water con- 
sists of two permanent gases, oxygen 
and hydrogen, condensed by the 
force of chemical affinity to a 
liquid condition. One cubic foot of 
water yields more than eighteen 
hundred cubic feet of a mixture of 
these two gases, and so great is 
their power to resist pressure, that a 
weight of twenty tons to a square 
inch is not sufficient to reduce them 
to a liquid state. Let us consider 
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what must be the force or forces 
in a little drop of water which are 
able to overcome the mighty 
tendency of the gases to expand 
themselves into an aéviform con- 
dition. They can be decomposed 
by electricity, but Faraday proved 
that it requires more electricity to 
decompose a drop of water than to 
charge a thunder cloud. Now, I 
want to know if the materialist can 
tell me anything of the origin or 
nature of this prodigious power, or, 
indeed, of the cause of chemical 
affinity at all. We can in ima- 
gination build up this world of 
ours out of the elementary sub- 
stances I have mentioned ; that is, 
we can show that all the mountains 
and rocks and lands and seas are 
actually formed by certain combina- 
tions of them. Thus calcium com- 
bined with oxygen produces lime, 
silicon combined with oxygen pro- 
duces silica or quartz, aluminum 
combined with oxygen produces 
alumina, and alumina combined 
with silica produces clay, and so 
on. But no chemist can tell us why 
these bodies so combine, and why 
such and such a body is the result. 
But, more than this; every solid 
body, when slowly deposited from a 
liquid or aériform condition, assumes 
a definite symmetrical shape, which 
we call crystal, and the process by 
which it is so formed we call crys- 
tallisation. Now, it is a most re- 
markable fact that all crystals, 
without exception, are solids 
bounded by plane faces, symmetri- 
cally disposed about certain straight 
lines called axes. No mathematician 
could determine the angles which 
the axes and planes in the different 
figures, by a constant law, make 
with each other with more accuracy 
than they are found to exist in 
nature. Moreover, we find numeri- 
cal relations of the most remarkable 
kind to exist in the proportions in 
which alone natural substances will 
combine, and these numerical re- 
lations exist also in plants when we 
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ascend into the region of vegetable 
life. Nothing is more striking in 
Botany than the mode in which 
certain numbers, such as three and 
five and their multiples, prevail. 
Plants which are monocotyledonous 
—that is, have only one seed-leaf— 
have generally, if not always, three 
sepals in the calyx, and three petals 
or multiples of three on the corolla ; 
while those which are dicotyledonous 
—that is, have two seed-leaves— 
have for the most part five sepals, 
and five petals, and five stamens, or 
multiples of five. The same is true 
if four be what we may call the 
ruling number in any family of 
plants. The disposition of the 
leaves on the stem follows also a 
most curious numerical law. 

Let us pause here. Are not ideas 
of symmetry and number inherent in 
the human mind as purely intellec- 
tual conceptions? And can we 
believe them to be exhibited in na- 
ture by a mere concourse of atoms, 
or by self-existing and self-created 
properties of matter without the 
intervention of intelligence and 
mind ? The naturalist here is utterly 
at fault. He does not even attempt 
a solution. He arrives at these 
ultimate results by observation and 
experiment in a legitimate manner, 
and then he arbitrarily frames an 
hypothesis of which he has not a 
shadow of proof, and asks us to 
assume that there are ultimately 
self-created forces or atoms or 
molecules, of which he confesses he 
knows nothing, which of themselves 
were able to evolve symmetry and 
order and numerical proportion, 
and, in fact, create the universe as 
we find it. Now this, I say, is un- 
philosophical in the highest degree. 
It is little better than going back to 
the occult qualities ofnature by which 
the philosophers of antiquity sought 
to explain phenomena, whereas, in 
fact, they explained nothing. 

The truth is, we know nothing 
of the ultimate constituents and the 
cause of the formative power of mat- 
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ter. If we confine ourselves tomatter 
alone, that will tell us nothing about 
them, although we can by analysis 
and experiment discover the modes 
and processes and conditions under 
which they work. We know that 
what we call gravitation is a force 
by which every particle of matter 
attracts ‘every other particle and 
which varies inversely as the square 
of the distance, just as we know 
that twenty-three parts of sodium 
will exactly unite with 35°5 of 
chlorine and produce common salt. 
But as to what gravitation really is, 
and as to the reason why bodies 
will unite in only fixed and definite 
proportions, we are profoundly 
and helplessly ignorant. Take, 
again, Botany. We can trace 
the growth of a plant from a 
minute cell into root, stem, leaf, and 
flower. We can see as a fact that 
the pollen of the anthers of the 
stamens must strike the stigma of 
the pistil, and be conveyed down 
the style to the ovary in order that 


fecundation may be there produced, 
and the minute cell formed, which, 
by the addition of other cells per- 
petually superadded, grows up into 


the perfect plant. But by virtue 
of what powers such a life-producing 
cell is created—which by the ab- 
sorption of moisture from the 
ground, and the agency of solar 
light and heat, is able to produce a 
plant ‘ whose seed is in itself,’ and 
continue the species through thou- 
sands of years—matter itself tells us 
nothing. We can collect together 
all the constituents of a plant and 
place them together and combine 
them as we please, but unless we 
have a pre-existing seed we are 
absolutely powerless to obtain 
vegetable life. And were it not 
that there are no degrees of im- 
possibility, 1 might say that it is 
still more impossible for us, by any 
composition of substances, to create 
animal life. But even admitting 
the wild supposition that it might 
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be possible for us, by combinations 
of inorganic matter, to start into 
existence organic life; we should be 
no nearer thesolution of the problem, 
which is to explain why such and 
such material causes should be 
capable of producing such effects. 
If therefore this be so, and the 
natural philosopher is obliged to 
confess his ignorance of the nature 
of ultimate material causes, he has 
no right whatever to speak of them, 
or even hint at them, as self-created 
and self-sufficient to produce not 
only the world of matter but the 
world of reason and intelligence. 
He knows nothing about them, 
and all that he can predicate of 
them is conjecture and unverified 
hypothesis. And surely he incurs 
a very grave responsibility if, not- 
withstanding this, he throws out 
utterances which, however vague 
and unwarranted, the mass of man- 
kind will believe to be justified by 
the conclusions of Science, and 
which, if true, would absolutely 
destroy religion, and even destroy 
the very notion of moral responsi- 
bility. I do think that we have 
a right to complain that a man like 
Professor Tyndall should, in the 
chair of the British Association at 
Belfast, have used language which 
it is difficult by any charitable con- 
struction to exculpate from this 
charge of teaching mere materialism 
in its most uncompromising form. 
Unless it were for the purpose of 
aiming a blow at Theism, by which 
I mean the belief in a Supreme 
Intelligence, I know not for what 
purpose he paraded the names of 
Leucippus and Democritus, and 
Epicurus and Lucretius, and dwelt 
at such length on the doctrine of 
atoms and molecules. He said, 
‘ Abandoning all disguise, the con- 
fession that I feel bound to make 
before you is that I prolong the 
vision backward across the boundary 
of the experimental evidence, and 
discern in that matter which we in 
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our ignorance, and notwithstand- 
ing our professed reverence for its 
Creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium, the promise and potency 
of every form and quality of life.’ 
And again , ‘The animal body is just 
as much the product of molecular 
force as the stalk and ear of corn, 
or as the crystal of salt or sugar.’ 
And this is followed by the melan- 
choly conclusion that the theme 
‘will be handled by the loftiest 
minds after you and I, like streaks 
of morning cloud, shall have melted 
into the infinite azure of the past.’ 
The infinite azure of the past !— 
that is the dreary idea of non- 
existence which this philosopher 
would have us take in exchange for 
‘our hope full of immortality.’ 


O star-eyed Science! hast thou wandered 
there, 
To waft us home the message of despair ? 


Now, if all Professor Tyndall had 
said was that matter has the promise 
and potency of every form and. 


quality of material existence, he 
would have been strictly justified 
by facts. For undoubtedly all the 
material universe has been built up 
by the combination and play of 
material elements and force. And 
we believe that this is so because 
an intelligent Creator endowed 
those elements with the mysterious 
power. But Professor Tyndall 
speaks of ‘every form and quality 
of life ;’ including, therefore, human 
life, and all its manifestations of 
intelligent thought. Or if he did 
not mean this he ought to have 
distinctly said so. The animal 
body, no doubt, is the product of 
molecular force as much as the 
stalk and ear of corn, but what of 
animal life? We can decompose 
an animal body into its constituent 
elements by analysis; but by no 
synthesis, however we may contrive 
and unite these elements in the 
same exact proportions as they 
existed in the living body, can we 
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produce life. This is something 
superadded which transcends the 
utmost powers of chemistry to 
effect. In fact, chemistry cannot 
account for the efficient cause of 
the growth of a single blade of 
grass, still less for the growth and 
spontaneous motion of a single 
animal, although the very lowest 
in the scale. Professor Tyndall 
substitutes an arbitrary hypothesis 
for an experimental fact, and this 
I call utterly unphilosophical. I 
know that he has since confessed 
that his materialistic theory ‘does 
not commend itself to his mind in 
hours of clearness and vigour,’ and 
that ‘in the presence of stronger 
and healthier thought it even dis- 
solves and disappears.’ Why, then, 
did he in the chair of the British 
Association prefer to proclaim to the 
world the fancies of his weak and 
unhealthy thought, instead of the 
conclusions to which he was led 
when his mind was in a state of 
clearness and vigour? He must 
have known that the effect would 
be to unsettle the belief of thousands, 
and cause disquietude and alarm, 
and even misery. 

It is not necessary to confute a 
theory of which it is not possible 
to demonstrate either the truth or 
falsehood by physical experiment. 
What I complain of is that scientific 
men should quit the domain of sci- 
ence, and substitute conjecture for 
proof, and imagination for reality. 
We have, I think, a notable instance 
of this in Dr. Darwin’s doctrine of 
the development of species. He 
makes larger assumptions and more 
unsupported guesses than are to be 
found in any other book with which 
I am acquainted. He thinks that 
because from the rock pigeon we 
can, by careful breeding and inter- 
crossing, obtain every variety of 
pigeon, this may be taken as an in- 
dication, if not proof, that one 
species may slide into another, and 
so the existence of all species may 
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be accounted for. But pigeons are 
essentially pigeons, however much 
they may differ in natural form and 
development, just as all men are 
essentially men, however much the 
Papuan may differ from the Euro- 
pean. If the Darwinian theory be 
true, why is it that no one since the 
creation of the world has been able 
by breeding and intercrossing to 
pass from one distinctly marked 
species to another? Have we any 
solid reason to believe if this were 
tried for a million years such a 
result, or any similar result, would 
be obtained? If the theory of de- 
velopment be true, and man is 
descended from a jelly-fish through 
some arboreal animal with pointed 
ears and a long tail, why is it that 
between the chimpanzee or gorilla 
and the most degraded form of 
humanity naturalists have never 
been able to discover a single in- 
stance, whether fossil or otherwise, 
of theintermediate and missing link ? 
We must take facts as we find them, 
and admitting that for every species 
a single embryo originally con- 
tained ‘the promise and potency of 
every form and quality’ of that 
species, we are compelled by obser- 
vation and experiment to conclude 
that there are in nature impassable 
barriers of a kind unknown to our 
understanding, which prevent the 
propagation of one species from 
another—except within the narrow- 
est limits, where, in fact, the differ- 
ence is more imaginary than real, 
and proceeds chiefly from our own 
imperfect classification. Again, I 
say that to substitute the theory of 
development to the extent to which 
Dr. Darwin would carry it (for un- 
doubtedly within certain very nar- 
row limits the theory is true), in 
opposition to the facts of history 
and observation and experiment, is, 
according to my notion of the mean- 
ing of the word, unphilosophical. 

I have said nothing about the ar- 
gument from design, not because I 
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do not admit its force, but because I 
wish to meet the materialist on his 
own ground, and to show that it is 
not his knowledge but his ignorance 
which gives birth to his hypothesis. 
Science can do no possible harm so 
long as science confines herself to 
her own domain, but when she 
comes forward as the antagonist of 
religion she only does so by quitting 
the field of experiment and fact and 
indulging in conjecture. I wish to 
insist upon the limits within which 
alone scientific knowledge is possi- 
ble. Thereare, so far as 1 know, no 
limits to our knowledge of the laws 
and processes of nature. These are 
facts which patient industry can dis- 
cover. But when we have mastered 
them all we are as far off as ever 
from solving the riddle of the uni- 
verse. For still there comes the 
everlasting question why and how 
were the elements of matter invested 
with their wonder-working process ? 
This Philosophy can never answer, 
and therefore Philosophy has no 
right to throw doubt upon the exist- 
ence of a supreme and intelligent 
first cause or, in a word, God, 
who withdraws Himself, indeed, be- 
hind the veil of His works, but 
gives tokens of His Being by the 
order and harmony of creation, by 
the marvellous adaptation of means 
to ends, the exquisite balance of 
opposing forces, and the innate 
conviction we irresistibly feel that 
the world-building must have had 
an architect, and that Intelligence 
must have presided over the arrange- 
ment of the properties and forms of 
even brute matter. 

When Galileo asserted the motion 
of the earth he was denounced as a 
heretic, and when almost in our own 
day geology revealed the unsus- 
pected fact that this earth of ours 
has existed for millions of years, an 
outcry was heard that religion was 
in danger. But no one now believes 
that the grounds of our faith have 
been disturbed by either astronomy 
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or geology. We take a juster view of 
the Hebrew Scripture, and no longet 
expect to find there a premature 
revelation of scientific truths. And 
if we steadily bear this in mind, it 
is not possible for any discoveries in 
science to cause serious apprehen- 
sion. We feel sure that they will 
never disprove or throw any reason- 
able doubt upon the existence of a 
Creator ; although they may show 
that the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment were not instructed as to the 
causes of physical phenomena, which 
have no connection with man’s 
moral and religious duties. If, in- 
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deed, we take a narrow and pre- 
judiced view, and adopt a theory of 
inspiration which will be content 
with nothing less than literal accu- 
racy, we shall find our theology in 
perpetual conflict with science; and 
it is not necessary to say which of 
the two will triumph in the end. 
But if Science steps out of her 
lines and seeks to assail the cita- 
del of religion, she never can by 
any legitimate logic or experimen- 
tal test disprove what the poet has 
said: 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 





THE GENERAL CHORUS. 


We all keep step to the marching chorus, 
Rising from millions of men around. 
Millions have marched to the same before us, 
Millions come on, with a sea-like sound. 
Life, Death; Life, Death; 
Such is the song of human breath. 


What is this multitudinous chorus, 
Wild, monotonous, low, and loud ? 
Earth we tread on, heaven that’s o’er us? 
I in the midst of the moving crowd? 
Life, Death; Life, Death ; 
What is this burden of human breath ? 


On with the rest, your footsteps timing! 
Mystical music flows in the song, 
(Blent with it?—Born from it P)—loftily chiming, 


Tenderly soothing, it bears you along. 
Life, Death; Life, Death ; 
Strange is the chant of human breath! 
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PRINCE ALBERT! 


E are told, we all know where, 

that the greatest proof of 

love a man can show is to ‘lay down 
his life for his friends.’ 

To give this supreme proof of love 
it is not necessary to die. Life 
may be given for a friend in other 
ways. 

If we could love a friend enough 
to devote our whole strength, our 
energy, our whole heart, to make 
the life of that friend richer, stronger, 
nobler; if we could give up our 
own &ims, our own personality, our 
own inclinations, in order to streng- 
then that other to bear the burdens 
and to fulfil the duties laid upon 
him ; to doall this without seeking 
to be known or to have our sacrifice 
recognised—content to use up all 
our own endowments and talents to 
supplement those of our friend ; to 
be self-denying even in our friend- 
ship, not seeking to extract for our- 
selves the pleasure and sweetness to 
be got out of our friend’s society, 
but desiring before all things to 
build up and strengthen the best 
qualities, so as to enable his cha- 
racter to attain the highest and 
fullest development of which it is 
capable—this indeed would be to 
give our Lifeforourfriend. Allgreat 
causes, all great men placed in posi- 
tions of command or of struggle, 
have had some such Life given to 
them, unseen, unknown to the world 
outside. Sometimes this friend has 
been a man, sometimes it has been 
a woman, but the Life that has been 
given has always been the same 
sacrifice of the individual self—to 
the help and furtherance of the 
life-work of another. 

To our Queen, Prince Albert was 
this friend—and we her subjects 
have had the benefit of it. 

Few at the time recognised the 


value of this self-devotion and self- 
abnegation — people in general 
seldom perceive what is not placed 
tangibly before them. Nor even 
then, when not pointed out in words 
and epithets and eloquent phrases. 

All that the Prince did was done 
in so quiet and passionless a manner 
that English people were not kindled 
into either sympathy or enthusiasm. 
They were dimly beginning to un- 
derstand that it was very good for 
them to have him there, and in 
some degree to know his value, 
when he was taken away. 

But even the tardy awakening to 
the Prince’s worth which had been 
quickened by the sorrowful shock of 
his unexpected death was checked. 
The protracted grief of the Queen, 
which kept her out of our sight, 
was resented; people grew impa- 
tient of the honours paid to his 
memory, and became weary of the 
praises of his good name; so few, 
as yet, knew him as he really was, 

In giving her subjects this bio- 
graphy the Queen has raised a 
memorial to the Prince which will ~ 
touch the heart and the sympathy 
of all who read it, and all will 
understand her grief. As a mere 
book of biography it is delightful. 
Mr. Theodore Martin has executed 
his task perfectly; delicate tact, 
good sense, and the entire absence 
of the epitaph style of eulogy, have 
rendered the work all that could 
have been desired; the book is 
charming. Mr. Martin has done 
his work with all his heart as well 
as with all his intellect. 

The character of the Queen comes 
out in an attractive aspect; her 
notes and the extracts from her 
letters and journals have an inde- 
scribable grace and charm. She 
expresses what she wishes to say 


1 The Life of his ave Highness the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1874. Vol. 1. 
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with simple directness. Not the 
least entertaining part of the book to 
general readers will be the glimpse 
it gives of how things look to 
royalty, and from the royal point 
of view. We all know how the 
decorations and festivities of a 
royal visit look to us, we know 
the striving and struggling that 
committees of management have 
to undergo, and we know some- 
thing of the pains and pleasures 
of the sight-seers, but it is some- 
thing new to read what royalty 
itself feels and thinks about 
them. And here we may read the 
Queen’s own record of her own and 
Prince Albert’s share in many of 
the processions, receptions and ar- 
rivals, and other public occasions, 
when we, the public, the crowd, the 
sight-seers, were ‘drest all in our 
best,’ standing in the streets, or 
sitting in windows and balconies to 
see the ‘royal party.’ It is some- 
thing like getting ‘through the 
looking-glass!’ The Queen’s own 
notes and extracts are the most 


entertaining portions of the volume. 

The contrast incidentally afforded 
to the bad old times of George IV., 
as displayed inthe Greville Memoirs, 


is very satisfactory. The down- 
right hard, plodding work which the 
Queen has to do, and the very 
limited portion of time she can give 
to her own amusement or personal 
occupations, comes out very dis- 
tinctly. The whole book has. a 
valuable tendency, in that it affords 
a high ideal of what a royal life 
may be made, when led under the 
influence of an ever-present sense 
of religion and of duty ; the outside 
presentment of stately splendour 
and ceremonial, animated and filled 
out by that within ‘ which passes 
show.’ But itis not an ideal royalty 
alone that this biography sets forth, 
It sets a high ideal life itself before 
the reader; and each one, however 
obscure or humble in position, may 
be roused to use and to develop 
the gifts and possibilities that lie 
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latent in every life that is led under 
the same dominant influence of a 
determination to live worthily and 
nobly instead of pleasantly. 

Mr. Theodore Martin gives an 
account of Prince Albert’s childhood 
and youth, which, though in some 
measure anticipated. in General 
Grey’s book (Harly Years), was 
necessary, in order to show the 
steady growth and progress of cha- 
racter in the Prince. 

He was descended from a good 
stock of the old Protestant House 
of Saxony, which had upheld Luther 
and the free principles of the Refor- 
mation, which was not so much not- 
able for the theology involved as 
for the strength of character and 
practical insight thereby indicated ; 
these qualities were inherited by 
Prince Albert. As achild he seems 
to have been as beautiful as any 
young prince in a fairy tale. His 
grandmother, writing about bim 
when two years old, says, ‘ Little 
Alberinchen, with his large blue 
eyes and dimpled cheeks, is bewitch- 
ing, forward, and quick as a weasel ;’ 
adding, ‘he is lively, very funny, all 
good-nature, and full of mischief.’ 

Ernest, the elder brother by a 
year, must have been an uncommon 
child not to have been jealous of 
the preference shown by mother, 
grandmother, and all about them 
to Albert, but the two brothers loved 
each other,.and no childish quarrels 
or bickerings seem ever to have 
arisen. As they grew older their 
friendship strengthened; all their 
studies and occupations were 
shared together; their deep brotherly 
affection was never overclouded. 
This strong natural bond between 
the brothers counterbalanced in some 
degree the misfortune that befel 
them in the loss of their mother. 

She was a beautiful, fascinating, 
and clever woman ; her great charm, 
however, was her extreme kindness 
of heart. She was full of wit and 
playfulness, with a fund of humour 
and a sense of the ludicrous, which 
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made her view both men and things 
in a quaint, lively way. She was 
a general favourite. But she failed 
with her husband, When the two 
boys Ernest and Albert were the 
one six and the other five years old, 
the Duke and Duchess separated ; 
this was followed two years after- 
wards by a divorce, and the children 
never saw her again; but she had 
made them love her, and they never 
forgot her. The first gift Prince 
Albert ever gave our Queen was a 
little ornamental pin, which his 
mother had given him. She died 
at Wendel, in Switzerland, in 1831, 
at the age of thirty-two, after a 
long and painful illness. Prince 
Albert always spoke of her with 
tenderness. Fascinating as she is 
said to have been, she could hardly 
have been a discreet mother. Albert 
was her favourite, and on him she 
lavished all her tenderness, making 
no secret of her preference. Prince 


Albert very much resembled his 
mother in person, and in her better 
qualities also, particularly in her 


kindness of heart. As far as all 
the essentials of love and care 
could supply the loss of their mother 
these were lavished upon them by 
their two grandmothers, the Dow- 
ager Duchess of Coburg (mother of 
Prince Leopold) and the Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg Altenburg. No 
two boys could have been the ob- 
jects of more human love and affec- 
tion than these two young princes ; 
if they had loved their mother 
they continued to love their father 
too, and this filial love continued 
unclouded and unbroken to the end 
of their life. 

But the loss of the graceful and 
gracious influence of the mother 
deprived the boys of the peculiar 
moulding and training of their 
manners which have often stood 
very sorry kings and princes in 
the stead of virtues, and Prince 
Albert never acquired les belles 
maniéres which charm those which 
come under their influence. 
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The two boys, with their first 
tutor, M. Florschutz, resided chiefly 
at their father’s two country seats, 
the Reinhardtsbrunnen, near Gotha, 
and the Rosenau, near Coburg, 
which was Prince Albert’s birth- 
place; both situated in the midst 
of lovely scenery. Tothe charms of 
nature Prince Albert was always 
singularly alive. Here the two 
boys led a free, open-air life, com- 
bined with good hard work; they 
were brought up in habits of great 
simplicity, almostof hardness. From 
very early childhood Prince Albert 
had a passion for study; his tutor 
said of him, ‘ His thoughtfulness and 
love for knowledge was remarkable ; 
he learned quickly, and was always 
learning.’ But he loved play too; 
he was fond of having his own 
way among his companions, and 
could sometimes enforce his views 
by fighting for them, which one is 
rather glad to hear than otherwise. 

English people will learn with 
surprise that Prince Albert had in- 
herited his mother’s love of fun and 
espiéglerie; that he had a strong 
perception of the ridiculous, and 
great. powers of mimicry, which, 
however, even in youth, his great 
good-nature kept under strong 
control. The tutor said of him that 
kindness of heart was his leading 
characteristic—that and gratitude ; 
he never forgot an act of kindness 
to himself. 

In 1845, when the Queen and 
Prince Albert were in Germany, 
they visited Rosenau; and the Queen 
writes thus in her Journal, August 
20: 

How happy, how joyful we were on 
awaking to feel ourselves here at the 
dear Rosenau, my Albert’s birthplace, the 
place he most loves! He was so, so happy 
to be here with me. It is like a beautiful 
dream. Before breakfast we went upstairs 
to where my dearest Albert and Ernest 
used to live. It is quite in the roof, with 
a tiny little bedroom on each side, in one 
of which they both used to sleep, with Flor- 
schutz, their tutor. The view is beautiful, 


and the paper is still full of holes from 
their fencing. 
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Prince Albert excelled in fencing, 
and indeed in all athletic and manly 
exercises. The Duke their father 
was a keen sportsman and loved the 
chase, and so did Prince Ernest; 
but Albert, though he could ride 
well and was a good shot, never 
cared for it, except as a relaxation ; 
he could not understand people 
making a business of it and going 
out for the whole day. 

The year 1834 was a year of 
events to both the brothers, and the 
turning-point in the life of Prince 
Albert. After being publicly con- 
firmed together in the Royal Chapel 
at Coburg they were sent on a 
round of visits to their royal and 
ducal relations. This was their first 
appearance in society, and Prince 
Albert wrote to his stepmother that 
it would require a giant’s strength 
to go through the formidable festivi- 
ties which were enforced. A short 
tour, and then a return to Coburg 
for a little while; but the old life 
was about to be changed. 

King Leopold considered that his 
nephew Albert would be an eligible 
husband for his niece, the Princess 
Victoria of England. He knew, 
none better, what the misery of a 
royal princess could be, and he de- 
sired that his niece should, if possi- 
ble, have the happy and honourable 
married life that, for a brief period, 
had been led by himselfand the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. He had the singu- 
lar good fortune to havea sagacious 
and devoted friend-in Baron Stock- 
mar, whose life and letters have 
recently been given to the world, 
but who is a much more interesting 
personage, and his letters a great 
deal more readable, as presented by 
Mr. Theodore Martin, than when 
given in their bulk. Stockmar 
was a remarkable man, and his in- 
fluence on the lives both of Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria was con- 
siderable. He had the sterling qua- 
lities of uprightness and sincerity ; 
he could tell the truth ; and he had 
an insight into what the truth was, 
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which is quite as necessary as the 
strength to speak it. He was, too, 
singularly disinterested, capable of 
a strong and enduring attachment 
to those whom he once loved. He 
had been with King Leopold in one 
of those momentous crises which 
come in some men’s lives, and the 
frierd who has known the soul in 
such adversities can never be af- 
terwards estranged. 

Stockmar had the advantage of 
being thoroughly well acquainted 
with English politics and with the 
state of parties for many years 
previously; he understood them 
with the perspicacity of a bystander 
who looks on at a game. To 
him King Leopold turned for coun- 
sel. Stockmar was never back- 
ward when asked to give advice; 
he threw himself always with in- 
tense personality into all that 
concerned his friends, and he spoke 
out very distinctly his ideas and 
opinions, whatever they might be. 
A more faithful and fearless ad- 
viser could never have been for 
either king or subject. He wrote 
to King Leopold that he knew too 
little of the Prince personally to 
give a decided opinion about him; 
but he was very clear as to the 
qualities required, and he seized 
upon the essential points of the 
situation with quick insight : 


He ought (wrote he) to have not merely 
great ability, but a right ambition, and 
great force of will as well. To pursue for 
a lifetime a political career so arduous, de- 
mands more than energyand inclination ; it 
demands also that earnest frame of mind 
which is ready of its own accord to sacrifice 
mere pleasure to real usefulness. If he is 
not satisfied hereafter with the conscious- 
ness of having achieved one of the most 
influential positions in Europe, how often 
will he feel tempted to repent what he has 
undertaken. If he does not from the very 
outset accept it as a vocation of grave re- 
sponsibility, on the efficient fulfilment of 
which his honour and happiness depend, 
there is small likelihood of his succeeding. 


In May 1836 the Duke and his 
two sons came to England, on the 
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invitation of the Duchess of Kent, 
and remained a month at Ken- 
sington Palace as her guests. 
Baron Stockmar had been most 
anxious and imperative that all 
matrimonial hopes and ideas should 
be kept a profound secret. So far 
as Prince Albert was concerned he 
had been thoroughly impressed on 
the subject; his grandmother, the 
Duchess Dowager of Coburg, had 
always told him that it was her 
dearest wish to see him married to 
his cousin; and so soon as he could 
speak his nurse used to sing and 
talk to him of his bride in England. 
But at least the subject was never 
openly broached. The Duke and 
his sons made a good impression on 
all who saw them. They had a 
pleasant visit and departed. No 
sooner, however, had they left Eng- 
land than King Leopold made his 
niece aware of his own wishes on 
the subject, and the Princess wrote 
a modest and sensible reply. 
Stockmar henceforth devoted him- 
self in earnest to direct Prince 
Albert’s education, with a view to 
the possibility of his being called to 
fill the position of husband of the 
Queen of England. The first step 
was to take him away from Coburg : 


Coburg (he wrote to Prince Leopold) is 
no place for the studies that are now re- 
quired, Able tutors might, no doubt, be 
found there, but frank intercourse with 
other men was essential to teach them 
what men are, and how to cope with them; 
and how was this possible at a small Court, 
with all its exclusiveness and conventional 
restrictions ? 


Passing in review other places, he 
showed that to each there was some 
drawback. Berlin was unsuitable 
because there profligacy was an 


epidemic. ‘ Vienna was no school 
fora German prince.’ Finally, he 
pointed to Brussels, as combining 
the most favourable conditions with 
the fewest disadvantages ; and this 
plan would be the best for Prince 
Albert, whether the English marriage 
were to take place or not. To 
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Brussels the Princes were sent, 
and placed, with a tutor, under the 
care of a retired officer. Here they 
studied history and modern lan- 
guages. 

M. Quételet was one of their 
instructors, and his teaching had a 
permanent influence upon Prince 
Albert. Hestudied under Quételet 
the higher mathematics and the 
application of the law of pro- 
babilities to social and natural 
phenomena. The line of inquiry 
and study thus opened up remained 
ever after a most favourite one with 
the Prince. It enabled him after- 
wards in England to give an im- 
petus to the cultivation of Social 
Science. In his address on the 
opening of the International Statis- 
tical Congress, in 1860, he paid a 
warm tribute to the merits of M. 
Quételet and expressed his sense of 
his own obligations to him. Quételet 
dedicated to the Prince one of his 
best works, Du Systéme Social et des 
Lois qui les régissent, and the Prince 
kept up a correspondence with his 
old master to the end of his life. 

From Brussels the Princes were 
in 1837 sent to the University at 
Bonn, where they remained eighteen 
months, and for the first time found 
themselves amongst companions of 
their own age; and they seem to 
have gone in for a great deal of 
the rollicking student-life as well as 
hard work. They indulged in athletic 
sports and fencing matches, in all 
of which Prince Albert excelled ; 
he caricatured the professors and 
mimicked their lectures, and the 
brothers seem generally to have 
enjoyed themselves without any 
embarrassment about the future. 

Shortly after the Princes had 
settled at Bonn, King William IV. 
died, and the Princess Victoria 
became Queen of England. She had 
attained her majority about a month 
before; on which occasion her uncle 
King Leopold had made Baron Stock- 
mar the bearer of his congratulations, ° 
and had especially recommended 
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him to the friendship and confidence 
of his niece. For the second time 
in his life Stockmar thus became a 
friendand adviser toaroyal princess, 
heir to the throne of England. He 
was in England when the king died, 
and it was a piece of good fortune 
for her to have, at such a crisis, 
so sagacious and faithful a friend 
at her side, unconnected with party 
or cabal. She gave him her con- 
fidence, and told him frankly that 
whenever the time came when she 
must marry, Prince Albert would 
be her choice; but she entirely 
declined to think of marriage for 
some time to come. The Prince 
was young, and she was young, and 
she wished to be left free fora time. 
The dazzling novelty of her position 
had charms for a young princess 
brought up in strict seclusion and 
with narrow meansforher rank. The 
excitement of her new duties and 
the constant round of pleasures and 
amusements were all fresh to her, 
and she wished to enjoy them for a 
while. 

The Queen in after days re- 
corded her own judgment of the 
effect produced by this period of 
glittering novelty. She says with 
emphasis that ‘ it was detrimental to 
all natural feelings and affections.’ 
The people of England cannot be 
too thankful that it was brief. 

King Leopold kept his own 
counsel and to his own idea. His 
one fear was lest the premature 
rumour of a marriage might do 
harm. The Princes were sent on 
a walking tour through Switzer- 
land and the North of Italy, and this 
programme wasrigidly followed out, 
with whatever of fatigue or difficulty 
was incidental to it. Prince Albert 
wrote occasionally to his fair cousin 
in England, sending her memorials 
of his travels in the shape of flowers 
from interesting sites, an auto- 
graph of Voltaire, sketches, &c., but 
both his head and his heart were 
singularly clear from bewildering 
hopes or dreams. 
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One thought filled the heart of 
both the brothers: they knew that this 
expedition would be the very last 
they would ever make together. It 
had been decreed that on their re- 
turn they were to separate, each 
to follow his respective career, 
Ernest was to go to Dresden, to 
commence his military studies, 
‘That moment is in its saddest form 
ever before me,’ wrote Prince 
Albert in one of his letters. How- 
ever, they returned to Bonn, and 
were a little while longer together. 

After their return, King Leopold 
formally announced to his nephew 
that it was proposed he should 
marry the Queen of England, but 
that she wished for delay. The 
Prince, as the King informed Baron 
Stockmar, ‘ looked at the question 
from a most honourable and elevated 
point of view.’ But he was by no 
means elated or enthusiastic. ‘He 
considers that troubles are in. 
separable from all human positions, 
and that therefore, if one must be 
subject to plagues and annoyances, 
it is better to be so for some great 
and worthy object.’ This, in a boy 
of nineteen, was very self-controlled. 
The King said of him on this 
occasion, ‘If I am not very much 
mistaken, he possesses all the 
qualities required to fit him for the 
position which he will occupy in 
England.’ 

It was finally resolved that on 
leaving the university the Prince 
should make the tour of Italy, to 
complete his education, and, at 
the request of the Queen, Baron 
Stockmar consented to accompany 
him. . 

But before this journey the much- 
dreaded separation of the brothers 
was to take place. The day came 
at last. It was a terrible wrench 
to both ; ‘ with two seeming bodies, 
but one heart,’ the brothers had 
lived with the life of one merged 
in that of the other. ‘Until now,’ 
writes Albert to his cousin, ‘we 
have never, as long as we cal 
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recollect, been a single day from 
each other.’ All that happy part 
of their life was now gone and 
past. 

In a very few days after this 
sorrowful separation Prince Albert 
was called on to set out on the 
journey to Italy—with the com- 
panionship of Baron Stockmar in- 
stead of that of his brother. At 
first he felt this very irksome, and 
he was at a loss to know why the 
Baron should seek to be with him, 
as he had only a very slight 
acquaintance with him. But he 
soon found out that the destiny 
which had ‘shaped his ends’ had 
done better for him than what he 
would have chosen for himself. 
In this journey he made a friend in 
Stockmar, whose value he found 
and proved to the end of his life. 
Stockmar, on his side, loved the 
Prince as if he had been his own 
son, and devoted himself heart and 
soul to make the young man realise 
all the promise of excellence that 
lay within him. 

Prince Albert was singularly 
fortunate in being always urged 
onwards to do his best in every 
respect. The flattery and adulation 
which is said to beset a prince 
came to him from his childhood in 
the guise of tender affection; in 
early years the father and the 
relatives thought there was nothing 
in the world to compare with 
Albert first, and his brother Ernest 
next. The boys were always kept 
up to the mark, and stimulated to 
be all that was best. The nourish- 
ment of affection makes the soul 
grow rich and strong; the love of 
his brother developed in Albert all 
his capacity for tender affection ; 
and now the friendship of Stockmar 
came to strengthen, to uphold, to 
guide him at the most important 
period of his life. 

This Italian tour was very de- 
lightful. It was the last time when 
he was perfectly free to live and 
enjoy his life, and to put forth all 
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his powers of body and mind in full 
freedom. He could indulge in all 
his artistic tastes and fill his soul 
with all the glorious sights and 
sounds of Italy—they were the last 
golden days of youth. His habits 
were: ‘rising at six, working till 
noon, dining simply at two o'clock, 
and going to bed, as a rule, at 
nine.’ 

We quote Baron Stockmar’s im- 
pressions of his companion’s charac- 


ter after the return from this Italian 
journey : 


The Prince bears a striking resemblance to 
hismother. . . . Hehasthesamemobility 
and readiness of mind, the same intelligence, 
the same ever-ruling desire and talent for 
appearing kind and amiable to others, the 
same tendency to espiéglerie and to the 
treatment of men and things in a droll and 
consequently pleasant fashion, the same 
habit of not dwelling long on a sub- 
ject. . . . Fullofthe best intentions and 
the noblest resolutions, he often falls short 
in giving them effect. His judgment is 
in many things beyond his. years, . but 
hitherto, at least, he shows not the slightest 
interest in politics. He does not 
care to look into a newspaper. ai 
As respects les belles maniéres, there is 
still room for improvement. This defect 
must be in a great measure ascribed to the 
fact that his earliest years were passed 
without the advantages of the society or 
care of a motheror other cultivated woman, 
On the whole, he will always have more 
success with men than with women, in 
whose society he shows too little empresse- 
ment, and is too indifferent and retiring. 


Stockmar also noted a certain 
indolence underneath all his in- 
dustry—‘a tendency to spare himself 
morally and physically.’ 

When the time came, Prince 
Albert showed that he had strength 
of will and firmness of purpose and 
fertility of nature to supply all that 
was at that period immature or 
undeveloped. Life requires an 
apprenticeship, and it needs long 
practice, like that given to acquire 
a delicate and difficult craft, to 
learn to give effect to our best in- 
tentions and resolutions; but to 
have an ideal towards which to 
shape our thoughts and actions is 
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already to have begun to walk 
towards the Light, though the path 
of Life may be still dark and hidden. 

Meanwhile it had become very 
desirable that the Queen of England 
should declare her choice among 
all the suitors for her hand. The 
Queen still desired delay, though 
she told King Leopold that ‘she 
never had an idea, if she ever 
married at all, of anyone else.’ 
King Leopold sent Prince Albert 
and his brother over to England a 
few months after his return from 
Italy, taking the precaution of very 
much moderating his hopes of suc- 
cess. The Queen had not seen him 
for three years, and in that time 
he had grown from a youth to a 
man. She wrote to her uncle: 
‘ Albert’s beauty is most striking ; 
he is most amiable and unaffected ; 
in short, very fascinating.’ 

Two days after this, the young 
people had settled the matter 
between themselves. The Queen 
informed Lord Melbourne, who 
gave his unqualified approval. 
King Leopold was deeply gratified by 
the fulfilment of what had been his 
most earnest wish for years. But 
the Queen’s letter to Baron Stock- 
mar is so artless and so happy that 
it must be given here : 

Windsor Castle: October 15, 1839. 


I do feel so guilty I know not how to 
begin my letter, but I think the news it 
will contain will be sufficient to ensure 
your forgiveness. Albert has completely 
won my heart, and all was settled between 
us this morning. . . . I feel certain he will 
make me very happy. I wish I could say 
I felt as certain of my making him happy, 
but Ishall do my best. Uncle Leopold must 
tell you all abont the details, which I have 
not time to do. . . . Albert is very much 
attached to you. 


Prince Albert wrote also to 
Stockmar, what he knew would be 
the most welcome news possible : 

Victoria is so kind and good to me that 
I am often puzzled to believe that I should 
be the object of so much affection. 

Stockmar rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of happiness before two 
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young creatures to whom he was 
so deeply attached ; but whilst con- 
gratulating the Prince from his 
heart, he added earnest counsels as 
to the course he must pursue ‘ to 
fulfil worthily the duties of bis great 
position.” One wish of this true 
friend’s had been fulfilled, but 
there was yet another still nearer 
to his heart—that the Prince should 
prove himself firm to the high ideal 
his friend had designed for him. 
The Prince wrote a reply which is 
a model of princely nobleness, and 
all the more admirable that his 
high resolves were steadily followed 
to the end of his life. His letters 
to the Queen were very beautiful : 
My prevailing feeling is, what am I 
that such happiness should be mine? For 


excess of happiness it is for me to know 
that I am so dear to you. 


All this time the affair was a 
secret. The good people of Coburg 
were aware of something very like 
the facts, but they did not know any- 
thing for certain. They were dying 
with curiosity, but till the Queen 
had formally announced the in- 
tended marriage to the Privy 
Council the secret must be kept. 
When it was, however, announced 
the loyal Coburgers were highly 
proud and pleased, though they 
thought nothing was too good for 
their dear Prince. 

Of course the whole House of 
Coburg had been wishing and 
hoping for no other destiny for 
Prince Albert, and the disappoint- 
ment would have been bitter had 
he missed it, but the pang of sepa- 
ration was none the less genuinely 
painful. ‘ Albert is my second self,’ 
wrote Prince Ernest. The people 
of Coburg seem to have felt that 
it was a son of their own who was 
going away. The Prince wrote to 
the Queen : 


The extraordinary kindness everywhere 
shown to me on my leaving increased the 
emotion I could not but feel at taking 
leave. . . . I am usually (alas!) of rather 
a cold nature, and it needs a pretty strong 
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appeal to move me, but to seo so many 
eyes filled with tears was too much for me. 

. . » There was quite a stream of people 
from ull quarters to the palace the last 
days I was there; not a village but must 
send its delegate to town to express to 
myself the interest taken by the community 
in the coming event. 


On his departure from Gotha the 
scene was the same: the streets were 
densely crowded, the windows and 
housetops filled with people, all 
showing the strongest demonstra- 
tions of affection. But when the 
cortége stopped at the door of the 
Duchess, and the Prince alighted, 
with his father and brother, to take 
a last leave, the trial was too painful. 
She came to the window as the car- 
riages drove off and threw her arms 
out, crying‘ Albert, Albert!’ in heart- 
rending tones, and was carried 
away in a fainting state by her at- 
tendants. 

To come straight from all these 
demonstrations of passionate attach- 
ment, to find English newspapers full 
of angry debates about the amount 
of theannualallowanceto be granted 
to him, was like a sudden plunge 
into a frozen bath ; and when to this 
was added that his religion was 
questioned, rumour asserting him 
to be a Catholic, and that he was 
not even to be allowed to choose 
his own secretary, he had a sharp 
reminder of the thorns and briars 
he might expect to meet with in his 
new road of life; but he thus early 
showed excellent good sense and 
good taste, and behaved like a 
gentleman. When he landed, how- 
ever, accompanied by his father and 
brother, the people received him 
heartily ; they believed it to be a 
marriage of affection on both sides, 
and English people have always a 
strong sympathy with domestic affec- 
tion. On the roth of February, 1840, 
the marriage ceremony took place in 
the Chapel of St. James’s Palace, and 
those present were much struck by 
the grace and dignity of Prince 
Albert’s deportment. The Dowager 
Lady Lyttleton, one of the Jadies 
in waiting, says in a letter: 
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The Queen’s look and manner were very 
pleasing, her eyes much swollen with tears, 
but great happiness in her countenance; 
and her look of confidence and comfort at 
the Prince when they walked away as 
man and wife was very pleasing to see. 


On the morning of the wedding 
the Prince had written to the 
Duchess of Saxe Gotha: 


London : February 10, 1840. 
Dear Grandmamma,—In less than three 
hours I shall stand before the altar with 
my dear Bride. In these solemn moments 
I must once more ask your blessing, which 
I am well assured I shall receive, and 
which will be my safeguard and my future 

joy. I must end. God help me. 
Ever your faithful Grandson. 


The week afterwards his father 
and the dear brother with whom he 
had shared his youth, who had come 
over for the marriage, were to take 
their departure. The parting was 
deeply felt by the Prince, but his 
wife showed her loving sympathy, 
and in her journal she has written : 
‘Oh, how did I feel for my dearest 
precious husband at this moment! 
Father, brother, friends, country, 
all has he left, and all for me. God 
grant that I may be the happy 
person, the most happy person, to 
make this dearest blessed being 
happy and contented! What is in 
my power to make him happy I will 
do!’ Such frank womanly, wifely 
love called forth an adequate re- 
sponse. ‘He told me,’ says the 
Queen, in the same journal, ‘ that if 
I continued to love him as Idid now, 
I could make up for all.’ Writing 
to their friend Baron Stockmar, the 
Queen says: ‘ There cannot exist a 
dearer, purer, nobler being in the 
world than the Prince.’ 

The mutual affection between the 
Queen and her husband never 
changed or grew dim, but went 
on steadily growing, and their 
mutual esteemand reverence foreach 
other’s character increased as years 
went by. But all was not rose- 
coloured. Even in those early days 
the peculiar anomalies in the posi- 
tion of the Prince called for the’ 
exercise of all the prudence and 
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self-control in which he had been 
so well trained. The record given 
by Mr. Martin is very veiled and 
delicately guarded, but we are 
allowed to see the shadows of the 
provocations and perplexities which 
lay in his way. Public expressions 
of jealousy that the Queen should 
have married ‘a foreign Prince,’ 
and disagreeable things about the 
‘influence of foreign counsels upon 
the Queen,’ were the natural outside 
annoyances incident to all public 
characters, and which they must 
accustom themselves to take pla- 
cidly. The real discomforts of his 
new position lay nearer. At first 
came the entangling questions of 
precedence. All who know anything 
of the Gospel according to Debrett 
know well that even a dinner-party 
is beset with the thorny problem of 
who has the right-to go first—a 
question that cannot be solved with 
the simplicity of the old French 
song : 
Quand les cannes vont.en champs 
La premiére va devant. 


The Prince was only 4 younger son 
of the Duke of Coburg—his wife 
the Sovereign Lady Queen Vic- 
toria; and between him and her 
the ranks were filled by many with 
‘rights of precedence.’ All these 
might be mesquines miséres, but they 
were Court thorns, very sharp, and 
inflicting venomous pricks and 
wovnds. The point of precedence, 
however, the Prince’s place in Court, 
was a very secondary matter to the 
difficulty of making his place good 
in his own household. He wrote 
to his friend and cousin, Prince 
Lowenstein : 

In my home life I am very happy and 
contented, but the difficulty of filling my 
place with proper dignity is, that I am 
a the husband and not the master of the 

ouse. 


And, what was worse, many were 
interested in trying to foment and 


make quarrels, and to make the 
Prince’s position thoroughly un- 
easy. Chiefly these difficulties arose 
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from the jealousy and unwise te- 
nacity of the lady who had been 
about the Queen from her infancy, 
and who had of late become her 
private secretary and keeper of 
the Privy Purse, and who could 
not brook a rival in the shape 
of the Queen’s husband. That 
domestic happiness was not wreck- 
ed on these wretched shoals was 
due to the Queen’s loyal affec- 
tion, and to the Prince’s firmness 
and prudence. Then came another 
great difficulty—no less than the 
reorganisation of the whole royal 
household—which was emphatically 
at a loose end; for there was no cen- 
tral control, but a great variety of 
independent heads of departments. 
To get windows cleaned, or a fire 
lighted, or the lock of a cupboard 
repaired, required the assent and 
consent of numerous lords and 
masters of departments ; there was 
no one to manage the servants, and 
no one whose duty it was to super- 
intend the details of household 
affairs. The discomfort, waste, mis- 
management and general muddle 
were a great trial to a person en- 
dowed with a sense of order and 
good discipline. It was some years 
before the Prince succeeded in set- 
ting his house in order, but he did 
it at last, and to such purpose, that 
when the Emperor of Russia came 
on his extemporised visit in 1844 to 
England, he was struck with the 
beauty and orderly arrangement of 
all he saw, and expressed his con- 
viction that it was conducted in 
the noblest manner of any Court 
he had ever seen. ‘ Everything,’ 
he said, ‘appeared to be done with- 
out effort, and as if nothing more 
than ordinary were going on.’ This 
result was not obtained easily ; it 
was part of the life-scheme which 
Prince Albert had undertaken. 

As soon as he was established in 
the palace as the Queen’s husband, 
he laid down certain rules of con- 
duct. He knew he must avoid the 
appearance as well as the reality 
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of whatever might incur blame or 
scandal, He denied himself the 
pleasure of walking at will about 
the town, which to him was a real 
piece of self-denial, as he liked to in- 
spect and watch whatever improve- 
ments were going on. Wherever 
he went, whether in a carriage or 
on horseback, he was always accom- 
panied by an equerry. He paid no 
visits in general society; he would 
go to studios, or where his pre- 
sence might tend to the real use or 
good of the persons visited, but he 
kept clear of fashionable people. 
He paid the price of this at the 
cost of all that could gratify his 
vanity or self-love. He reminds 
us of one of those heroes in old 
fairy tales who have been enchanted 
into an ugly shape by some evil 
fairy or wicked stepmother, and 
who may not show himself as he 
really is except for brief intervals. 
In Prince Albert’s case the spell 
did not touch the outward appear- 
ance, for his worst enemies could 
not deny that he was eminently 
handsome ; but he was no less under 
a necessity which as effectually con- 
cealed him from being seen and 
understood, as if he had been ‘ Riquet 
with the Tuft’ himself. The pru- 
dence which he might never lay 
aside checked all spontaneous or 
genial expressions; disguised in a 
cold, shy, reserved manner, he 
might never be off his guard; he 
might never appear charming or 
gallant with women; he might 
never converse frankly or freely ; 
he could never be gay or witty, or 
give a glimpse of the fun and 
humour within him, for fear of 
misconstruction, that evil fairy who 
has such power to make everything 
look wrong, and who is especially 
busy about princes. This habitual 
sacrifice of all personal and social 
powers of pleasing is very rare, and 
more difficult than actions that seem 
more heroic. 

But the Queen at least saw him 
out of his disguise. 
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He would come from his rides (writes the 
Queen)’ to luncheon at a great pace, and 
would always come through the Queen’s 
dressing-room, where she generally was at 
that time, with that bright loving smile 
with which he always greeted her; telling 
her where he had been, what new buildings 
he had seen, what studios, &e. he had 
visited. 

He had one other confidant—his 
Organ. At Osborne (July 22, 1850) 
the Dowager Lady Lyttleton re- 
cords : 


Last evening such a sunset! I was 
sitting gazing at it, and thinking of Lady 
Charlotte Proby’s verses, when from an 
open window below this floor begun sud- 
denly to sound the Prince’s organ, expres- 
sively played by his masterly hand—such 
a modulation, minor and solemn, and ever 
changing and never ceasing. From a 
piano like Jenny Lind’s holding note up 
to the fullest swell, and still the same fine 
vein of melancholy. And it came on 80 
exactly as an accompaniment to the sunset. 
How strange heis! He must have been 
playing just while the Queen was finish- 
ing her toilette, and then he went to cut 
jokes and eat his dinner, and nobody but 
the organ knows what is in him, except, 
indeed, by the look of his eyes sometimes. 


A word may here be said about 
the Prince’s love and knowledge of 
music. Beforeand forsometimeafter 
Prince Albert arrived in England 
the Queen’s private band was com- 
posed entirely of wind instruments, 
which did not at all satisfy either his 
taste or his knowledge of music. 
He soon had the band reorganised 
as a string band, and as such its 
first performance took place» at 
Windsor Castle on December 24, 
1840. He always gave special care 
to the selection of the music. 

So important in the Prince’s view 
was music as an instrument of edu- 
cation that he oftenexpressed a wish 
that tuition in it should be more 
universal in public schools, and he 
spared no pains to let his opinions 
on this subject be known. English 
people are beginning to awaken to 
the same persuasion. It must be 
remembered that the time he could 
give to music was very limited ; 
his life was’ crowded with work 
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of the most important and press- 
ing nature. In all that he did 
for his own employment and plea- 
sure he had to hold himself in rigid 

restraint, to give moments of relaxa- 
* tion when inclination would have 
led him to devote days ; still itis the 
testimony of one who knows what 
he is saying (Mr. W. G. Cusins, the 
Master of her Majesty’s Music) that 
his influence has been great in Eng- 
land on the production of much 
that is of the highest class in musical 
art. He composed many graceful and 
beautiful things, some of which stand 
high among amateur composers of 
music. In a note added by her 
Majesty it is said : 

The Queen constantly helped him in the 
final arrangement of the music. There 
was no occupation which gave her greater 
pleasure. But the cares of their large 
family, and still more, the overwhelming 


amount of business, put a stop to this 
wholesome relaxation. 


On November 21, 1840, the Prin- 
cess Royal was born. ‘ For a moment 
only,’ says the Queen, ‘was the 
Prince disappointed that it was a 
daughter and not ason.’ Stockmar 
was with them, but before he arrived 
he had written to the Prince upon 
the great importance of the choice 
of a nurse, He says, ‘A man’s educa- 
tion begins the first day of his life, 
and a lucky choice I regard as the 
greatest and finest gift we can be- 
stow on the expected stranger.’ 

During the time that the Queen 
was laid up, 


The Prince’s care and devotion were 
beyond expression. He refused to go to 
the play, or anywhere else, generally 
dining alone with the Duchess of Kent, till 
the Queen was able to join them, and was 
always at hand to do everything in his 
power for her comfort. 


On the birthday of the Princess 
Royal there is this memorandum— 
the Queen not having yet recovered 


from her confinement of the Prince 
of Wales: 


Albert brought in dearest little Pussy 
(the Princess Royal), in such a smart white 
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merino dress, trimmed with blue, which 
Mamma had given her, and a pretty cap, 
and placed her on my bed, seating him- 
self next to her. She wasvery dear and 
good ; and as my precious invaluable Albert 
sat there, and our little love between us, 
I felt moved with happiness and gratitude 
to God. 


It would be possible to make 
many extracts giving glimpses of 
the domestic life of the Queen and 
Prince, which are all charming in 
the perfect reality and simplicity of 
their habits and sentiments. The 
conventional forms and ceremonies 
of palace-life seem to dissolve like 
frost before the warmth of the 
kindly human affections. 

In January 1844 the father of 
Prince Albert died somewhat sudden- 
ly. Both he and the Queen turned 
to Stockmar for sympathy in this 
great personal sorrow, for Prince 
Albert loved his father deeply, and 
the Queen loved him too, for her 
husband’s sake. 

The Prince wished to go over to 
Gotha to arrange many family mat- 
ters—it was the first separation from 
his wife and family—and brief 
though it was, it cost the Queen 
extreme pain, and to the Prince 
himself little less. Before sailing 
he wrote to the Queen a charming 
little letter, beginning, ‘ Liebe gute 
kleine,’ telling her that the tide 
would not serve for their departure 
for another hour : 


I regret the lost time I might have spent 
with you. Poor child! you will while I 
write be getting ready for luncheon, and 
you will find a place vacant where I sat 
yesterday. In your heart, however, I hope 
my place will not be vacant. I at least 
have you on board with me in spirit. 


He revisited, with his brother 
Ernest, now the Duke, their old 
boyish home at Reinhardtsbrunn. 


A very mournful excursion (he writes). 
Papa was so fond of the place; it was his 
last creation. I enclose an auricula and 
@ pansy, which I gathered for you... . 
I have got toys for the children and porcelain 
views for you. I have also procured what- 
ever engravings and lithographs were to be 
had. 
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On April rz the entry in the 
Prince’s journal is : 


Crossed on the 11th. I arrived at six 
o'clock in the evening at Windsor. Great 
IY: 

Later in the same year (1844) the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia came to 
England, and the Queen’s account 
of his visit is very interesting. It 
is not often one sees royalty de- 
scribed by royalty. We must find 
room for a portion of the Queen’s 
letter to King Leopold; and her 
impressions of him were, as she 
says, ‘ Albert’s too’: 

A great event and a great compliment 
his visit certainly is, and the people are 
extremely flattered at it. He is certainly 
a very striking man; still very handsome ; 
his profile is beautiful, and his manners 
most dignified and graceful; extremely 
civil, quite alarmingly so, as he is full of 
attentions and politesses, But the ex- 
pression of the eyes is severe, and unlike 
anything I ever saw before. He gives 
Albert and myself the impression of a man 
who is not happy, and on whom the burden 
of his immense power and position weighs 
heavily and painfully. He seldom smiles, 
and when he does the expression is not a 
happy one. He is very easy to get on 
with, 


At first the Queen had been rather 
afraid of the visit : 


But by living in the same house to- 
gether quietly and unrestrained (and this 
Albert, and with great truth, says is the 
great advantage of these visits, that I not 
only see these great people; but know them), 
I got to know the Emperor and he to know 
me. There is much about him which I 
cannot help liking. .. . He is stern and 
severe, with strict principles of duty, which 
nothing on earth will make him change. 
Very clever I do not think him, and his 
mind is not a cultivated one. His educa- 
tion has been neglected. Politics and mili- 
tary concerns are the only things he takes 
great interest in. The arts and all softer 
occupations he does not care for; but he is 
sincere, I am certain, sincere even in his 
most despotic acts, from a sense that it is 
the only way to govern. . . . His feelings 
are very strong; his love for his wife and 
children, and for all children, is great. 
One can see by the way he takes them up 
and plays with them that he is very fond of 
children. 


The industry of the Prince and 
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the. Queen, and the way in which 

every scrap and fragment of time 

was used up, is remarkable ; it was 

the result of long habit and training. 
Mr. Martin says: 


From the moment he was called to 
occupy the place nearest to the throne of 
England he passed into a sphere where 
indifference to politics would have been 
inexcusable, as, indeed, to such a man it 
would have been impossible. Endowed, 
as his subsequent career proved, with all 
the qualities for governing, he could not 
have been an idle spectator of the stirring 
events, and the great political controver- 
sies and changes, in the midst of which he 
found himself. From the first, however, 
the Prince appreciated the extreme deli- 
cacy of his position, and laid down for 
himself the rule that no act of his should 
by possibility expose him to the imputation 
of interference with the machinery of the 
State, or of encroachment on the functions 
and privileges of the sovereign. At the 
same time he formed an equally clear view 
of his duty to qualify himself thoroughly 
for supporting the Sovereign by his advice, 
and this, it is scarcely necessary to remark, 
involved the most assiduous attention to 
every subject, whether at home or abroad, 
in which the welfare of her kingdom was 
involved. Whilst renouncing, therefore, 
every impulse of personal ambition, he 
resolved to consecrate himself with the 
most absolute devotion to deepening, by 
the influence of his life, and the example 
of his home, the hold of the monarchy on 
the affections of the people. 


There could not be a better con- 
clusion to this article, or a more 
true summary of the Prince’s life, 
than his own letter to the Duke of 
Wellington, when the Duke pro- 
posed that the Prince should take 
the command-in-chief of the army. 
It may be remembered that at the 
time he was much accused of using 
his influence to obtain this appoint- 
ment, and there was much rhetoric 
bestowed on him accordingly. His 
governing principle, as he expressed 
it, was : 

To sink his own individual existence in 
that of his wife, to aim at no power by 
himself or for himself, to shun all osten- 
tation, to assume no separate responsibility 
before the public, to make his position en- 
tirely a part of hers, to fill up every gap 
which as a woman she would naturally 
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leave in the exercise of her regal functions, 
continually and anxiously to watch every 
part of the public business, in order to be 
able to advise and assist her at any moment 
in any of the multifarious and difficult 
questions brought before her, political, or 
social, or personal ; to place all his time and 
powers at her command, as the natural 
head of her family, superintendent of her 
household, manager of her private affairs, 
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her sole confidential adviser in politics, 
and only assistant in her communications 
with the officers of the Government, her 
private secretary and permanent minister. 


All this in all truth and loyalty 
he did to the utmost of his powers. 
He dedicated his life to the friend 
he loved—his Queen and Wife. 

G. E. J. 
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THE LITERARY HISTORY 


HE cardinal doctrine of the first 
three Gospels is to the effect, 

that in Jesus of Nazareth, as a re- 
presentative of the Royal House of 
David, the hope and expectation of 
Israel as to the coming of an 
Anointed King were literally ful- 
filled. To this belief the sanction 
of Jesus Himself was given; not only 
by those habits and those expres- 
sions which no Jew could fail to un- 
derstand to be a tacit assertion of 
conscious royalty ; but, at last, by 
definite claim. When brought be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, in the early 
morning of the 15th of Nisan, 
Jesus, declaring that if He replied 
to their questions they would not 
accept His answer, cited a well- 
known prophecy ; in which the title 
by which He had ordinarily called 
Himself was applied to the founder 
of a glorious kingdom.’ On the 


formal question, put under the terror 


of that solemn adjuration which no 
observer of the Law of Moses could 
disregard, whether He claimed to be 
that Son of Man, Jesus replied dis- 
tinctly in the affirmative. The pro- 
ceedings of the Sanhedrin were con- 
ducted in the Aramaic tongue, of 
which we have a clear proof in the 
fact that the High Priest, whether 
in error or by an incredible act of 
treachery, took this simple assertion 
for the notdissimilar utterance of the 
Tetragrammaton, or sacred name; 
that crime which, according to the 
judicial decision of the Senate, was 
the technical breach, and the only 
one admitted to be such, of the 
Third Commandment; and was to 
be punished by death without mercy. 
The rending of his robe by the 
President of the Sanhedrin was the 
appointed formality, by which the 
establishment of the fact of this 
extreme offence having been com- 
mitted was declared to the Senate, 


* Dan, vii. 13, 14. 
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OF THE WORD MESSIAH. 


and thus to the entire people. We 
are thus enabled to understand the 
hitherto unexplained revulsion in 
the feeling of the mass of the people 
towards the Great Teacher. Up to 
the very day preceding His arrest, 
the elders feared the interference of 
the people against any proceedings 
on their part hostile to Jesus. The 
unexampled occurrence of an arrest 
on the sacred night of the Passover, 
is a direct proof of the truth of 
this statement.? The abandonment 
of a venerated teacher, solely be- 
cause he was apprehended by order 
of the Supreme Court, was the last 
thing to be expected of the fierce 
temper of the Jewish populace. 
But the calumny appealed to the 
most deeply-seated motives of the 
Jew. The news of the symbolic 
declaration, of the conviction of the 
most terrible of all crimes, must 
have spread like wildfire through 
the masses that thronged Jerusalem 
at the Feast of the Passover. And 
thus both the sudden fury of the 
people (enhanced to the utmost by 
the recent restriction placed by the 
Roman power on the ancient juris- 
diction of the Senate, in the case of 
three specially reserved crimes)— 
and the forgiveness of the Sufferer 
for those who knew not what they 
did, but in whose motives, misin- 
formed as they were as to fact, He 
could fully sympathise—are brought 
into luminous historic consistency. 

The expectations which at the 
time in question were entertained 
by different sects and schools of the 
Jews as to the reign of the Anointed 
King, have been referred to in our 
account of the varied forms of belief 
as to the invisible world. Bearing 
in mind the different nature of these 
views, it is necessary, in order to 
understand the passages of the pro- 
phetic books on which they were 


? Luke xxii. 2. 
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based, to trace the origin of the 
phrase or title which we have trans- 
literated by the word Messiah ; and 
to indicate the instances in the Old 
Testament in which it occurs. 

After prescribing the appoint- 
ment of judges and officers of jus- 
tice, the Pentateuch made provision 
for the very probable establishment 
of a monarchy in Palestine? The 
Law given on Sinai was declared 
to be as binding upon any future 
king as it was upon the whole 
people. In accordance with this 
provision, when, towards the close 
of the long Presidency of the Pro- 
phet Samuel, a king was demanded 
by the Israelites, the son of Kish 
was solemnly chosen by lot ; having 
been previously designated for this 
high dignity by the prophet, by 
the ceremony of unction.4 The 
order and ‘manner of the kingdom’ 
was then committed to writing by 
Samuel, and ‘laid up before the 
Lord.’® By the title of ‘the Anoint- 
ed of the Lord,’ the Kings of 
Israel, the High Priests, and, at 
least occasionally, heathen kings, 
were from that time forward de- 
scribed by Jewish writers. The 
word Messiah, or Messias, used 
for this purpose, is derived from an 
Aramaic word meaning oil; and a 
similar word is applied to what we 
are in the habit of calling the 
* Mount of Olives.’ This word, which 
is translated by theGreek XPIZTOS, 
the Latin wnctus, and the old French 
oynt, has been transliterated by St. 
Jerome, both in its Hebrew and 
in its Greek forms ; and has thus 
acquired, in the language of mo- 
dern Christendom, a definite per- 
sonal significance, distinct from its 
historic use and etymological sense. 

The 3othchapter of the Book of 
Exodus contains a direction for the 
composition of the chrism, or oil 
of unction, which was to be em- 

* Deut. xvii. 14. 

* 1 Sam. x. 1. 5 1 Sam. x. 17, 25. 

* Ex. xxx. 34. Lev. viii. 2; xvi. 32. 
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ployed in the consecration of the 
High Priest.6 Fifteen hundred 
mine of myrrh, cinnamon, and 
cassia, so the passage is explained 
by tradition,’ were to be mingled, 
and heated in a hin, or Hebrew 
gallon, of olive oil, and thereafter 
kept for the purpose of consecration, 
The compounding of a like oil, and 
the application of any of this oil to 
the stranger, were forbidden on pain 
of death. 

After the establishment of the 
hereditary regal dignity, as superior 
to that of the High Priest—the 
King, as well as the Pontiff, was 
anointed on his accession ; the unc- 
tion being applied to the King ina 
circle round the head, and to the High 
Priest, in the form of the Greek 
letter x (chi), between the eyebrows. 
The chrism or anointing of Aaron 
and his sons is described in the same 
book® of the Pentateuch. 

The hereditary High Priest dif- 
fered from all other members of the 
priesthood (unless in the case where 
a temporary substitute became ne- 
cessary ) inthe number of sacred gar- 
ments worn in the ministration of 
the Temple. Those of the Pontiff 
were eight, including the golden 
plated mitre. The other priests 
were only allowed to wear four gar- 
ments in their ministrations, nor 
were they anointed by way of con- 
secration to their office. There was 
a distinct ordinance of the Law that, 
in time of war, a deputy High 
Priest should be appointed to accom- 
pany the army, with the especial 
function of consulting the oracle as 
to the military movements. This 
deputy was anointed for his office, 
and was known by the name of 
sacerdos unctus bello, or Messiah 
Milchama. This was the only in- 
stance in which the sacred chrism 
was applied to any acting or deputy 
High Priest. When it became ne- 


* Maimonides in Keritoth. i. 1. Ex. xxix. 4; 


XXViii. 41. 


® Ex. xi. 12. 
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cessary, either in consequence of 
the minority of the heir to the Pon- 
tificate, or by reason of any cere- 
monial defilement, whether tempo- 
rary or permanent (as in the case of 
mutilation), for a deputy to perform 
the solemn functions of the High 
Priest, he was distinguished from 
the hereditary Pontiff by calling the 
latter the Messiah, or Priest an- 
ointed with the chrism; and the 
former, the Priest clad with many 
garments. The deputy was allowed 
to exercise all the functions of the 
Pontiff; with the exception of the 
sacrifice of the bullock, which was 
offered ‘for all the injunctions of 
the law,’ which could be sacri- 
ficed by the hereditary High Priest 
alone. 

The injunction as to the anointing 
of the sons of Aaron, in the goth 
chapter of the Book of Exodus, is 
decided by the oral law to imply only 
the permanent character of the 
institution of the ceremony of con- 
secration. It will be observed, on 
comparing the seven different pas- 
sages which refer to the consecra- 
tion of Aaron and his sons, that the 
chrism is only mentioned as poured 
on the head of the High Priest; 
although the garments of the sons 
of Aaron were sprinkled with a 
mixture of the holy oil and of the 
blood of the sacrifice. In the 
account of the attiring Eleasar in 
the pontifical robes, on his father’s 
death, no mention is made of the 
ceremony of unction. At times, it 
is clear, the heir was anointed 
during the lifetime of his father, as 
in the case of Solomon (as well as 
in certain coronations in modern 
times). But it is most probable 
that this was only done in cases 
where there was some fear of a dis- 
puted succession. 

The holy oil is said by J. Bux- 
torff to have lasted only till the 
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time of King Josiah, who, in that 
case, was the last of the veritably 
anointed sons of David. In the 
second temple, a hin measure was 
provided, as enjoined by the law, 
for the mixing of the chrism; 
but it is stated in the comments on 
the Tract Minchoth that it was 
never used, The anathema® laid 
on whosoever should compound any 
like the original mixture is, no 
doubt, the cause of the cessation of 
the rite. 

On the consecration of Saul by 
the prophet Samuel, the ceremony 
of unction is mentioned as the 
proper mode of institution to the 
regal dignity. ‘Samuel took the 
kupha of the chrism,’” (corre- 
ponding to the Sainte Ampoule used 
in the unction of the Kings of 
France), ‘and declared Saul to be 
the anointed of the Lord, as Nagid, 
or prince, of his heritage.’ Refer- 
ence is made to that unction " when 
Saul was reproached for having 
spared the King of the Amalekites. 
The designation of David as suc- 
cessor to the throne was made by 
the same ceremony of unction ;" 
and it is added that the Divine 
Spirit came upon him from that 
time forward. After the death of 
the son of Saul, David was anointed 
a second time, as king over the 
twelve tribes, when he had already 
reigned for seven years over Judah 
and Benjamin. 

On the occasion of that anointing 
of Solomon," by his father’s desire, 
during the lifetime of that king, it 
is expressly mentioned that the 
High Priest took the oil from out 
of the tabernacle for the purpose. 
The solemnity was performed in 
public; and was witnessed and ac- 
knowledged by the people with 
shouting. The youthful King Joash 
was anointed, by a pillar in the 
inner court of the Temple on the 





® Ex. xxx. 33. 
© y Sam. x. I. 
" y Sam. xv. 17. 


12 y Sam. xvi. I, 13. 
13 2 Sam. v. 3, 5, 17. 
4 1 Kings, i. 39, 45. 
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solemnity ofthe Day of Atonement, 
by the High Priest Jehoiada.'® 

The above citations, from the 
Law and from the earlier prophets, 
are enough to show the origin of 
the expression ‘anointed’ as applied, 
first to the High Priest, and sub- 
sequently to the King of Israel. 
Nor was the word confined to those 
upon whom the sacred chrism 
preserved in the tabernacle was 
placed. That designation is applied 
to Jehu, after his anointing by the 
messenger of Elisha;* to Hazael, 
King of Syria (rather in a symbolic 
than in a literal sense); and to 
Cyrus, the Persian King, who is 
distinctly called the Christ of God, 
or Anointed of the Lord. The title 
thus employed is asynonym for the 
word King, or Priest, as used by the 
Hebrew prophets and historians. 
Thus Samuel speaks of Saul ;” thus 
David" speaks of his master ;!® thus 
Abishai speaks of David ;” thus 
Jeremiah describes Zedekiah.”* The 
King reigning in the hill of Zion is 
thus described in the second Psalm. 
The remark of Gesenius, that the 
word is never applied in the Bible 
to a future or expected Messiah, 
can only be controverted by as- 
cribing a mystic meaning to pas- 
sages which, in their literary sense, 
are plain, simple, references to the 
solemn ceremonies of the insti- 
tution of the High Priest or the 
King. 

During the Captivity, or at least 
in the second year of Darius, the 
restoration of the ‘two anointed 
ones,’ the King and the Pontiff, is 
referred to in the vision of the 
Prophet Zechariah.” But, although 
the representative of the royal 
house of Judah returned to Jeru- 
salem after the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus, and is mentioned, before 
the High Priest Joshua, by the 
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Prophet Haggai,” no historic notice 
exists of any attempt to restore 
the royal dignity in the line of 
David. Unless the explanation of 
this fact is to be found in the de. 
nunciation of the Prophet Jere. 
miah,* it is involved in’ absolute 
perplexity. That the jealousy of 
the Persian and Greek kings might 
have opposed the restoration of the 
royal dignity at Jerusalem during 
their own supremacy, is easily con. 
ceivable. But such ajealousy would 
hardly account for the fact that no 
son of David appears to have acted, 
even as ethnarch, after Zerubabel. 

After the great triumphs of the 
Maccabees, when the independence 
of Jerusalem was established, the 
dignity of the High Priest alone 
was restored ; until at length Aris. 
tobulus revived the royal title, not 
in the line of Judah, but in that 
of Levi. 

How deeply, notwithstanding 
these hostile facts, the expectation 
of the reign of a great king in 
Jerusalem took hold of the hearts 
of the Jewish people, we learn, not 
from the Bible, but from the Tar. 
gumsand the Talmud. The critical 
remark of Gesenius has here no 
application whatever. Inno less than 
seventy passages of the Law and of 
the Prophets, in which, in the 
Hebrew Canon, no such word as 
Messiah or anointed occurs, it has 
been inserted by the Rabbinical 
writers. The passage cited from 
the Book of Micah,* in reply to the 
question of Herod, is one of these. 
It reads in the Targum quoted by 
John Buxtorff, ‘Out of thee shall 
come forth unto me Messias, that 
he may be rnler in Israel.’ Con- 
trary to his almost invariable cus- 
tom, the Evangelist here has not 
cited the Septuagint version of the 
passage. In our present copies the 
21 Lam. iv. 20. 

% Zech. iv. 14; v.11. 

** Hag. i. 1. 

*4 Jer. xxii. 30. 

3 Matt. ii. 6. Micah, v. 2. 
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wotd -7yoUpervoc stands instead of 
the word Xpordé¢; with which ex- 
ception, we have a verbatim cita- 
tion of the Targum. The equivalent 
of the Hebrew word Mashal, which 
is used in the canonical text, is 

iven by the Greek version of 
Matthew, but the order and form 
of the sentence correspond with the 
Targum. 

Some references occur, in the 
New Testament, to the predictions 
of the Messias in the Bible, which are 
not to be found among the citations 
brought together in the ‘ meturge- 
man’ of Elias, or in the fuller list 
drawn up by John Buxtorff. One 
of these is the interpretation given 
to the expression, ‘my Lord,’ oc- 
curring in the second Psalm, in the 
question put by Jesus to the Pha- 
risees. No reply to this question 
is recorded by the Evangelist,** and 
the object with which it is put is 
extremely obscure. It must not be 
forgotten that neither of the Evan- 
gelists has said a single word as to 
the family of the Virgin Mary, 
with the exception of the applica- 
tion of the term kinswoman to 
Elisabeth, who was herself of the 
daughters of Aaron, The royal and 
pontifical families, as we know, 
more than once intermarried ; and 
thus a maternal descent from David 
might have been traceable for 
Mary, even if she were of the tribe 
of Levi. But these possibilities, 
although important as showing the 
hardihood of a directly negative 
criticism, cannot be taken as facts. 
The very central vice of polemical 
controversy is the confusion of that 
as to which direct evidence exists 
with that which is only of doubtful, 
if probable, inference. 

The passages in which the authors 
of the different Targums have in- 
troduced the word Messiah into the 
language of the historical books, 
extend over the whole range of 
the Pentateuch and the prophetic 
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writings, from Genesis to Zecha- 
riah. Some of them have been 
eagerly grasped by Christian theo- 
logians as confirmatory of the 
orthodox doctrine. Others, which 
could only have a Jewish ex 
sition, have been allowed to slum- 
ber. No phenomenon in litera- 
ture is more remarkable, or less 
admirable, than the manner in which 
the patristic writers, and the long 
line of commentators dependent on 
their words, have grasped the very 
points which the Jewish doctors 
were doing their utmost to esta- 
blish ; explained them, with more 
or less aptness, in their own sense ; 
and prevented any critical appre- 
ciation of their argument, by the 
constant abuse with which they 
have pelted the writers they had 
pillaged. Nor is it less remarkable 
to observe how the later Jewish 
writers have been often the sole 
sources of those opinions, which 
were afterwards turned so bitterly 
to the disfavour of their country- 
men. 

The first of these garbled passages, 
the well-known sentence on the 
Serpent, in the Book of Genesis,?" 
is somewhat differently rendered in 
the Targum of Jonathan, and in the 
Jerusalem Talmud. The first reads, 
‘But they’ (the sons of the wo- 
man) ‘shall make a bruise (or a 
plaister) on the heel in the days of 
the King Messiah.’ The other runs, 
‘Truly they shall in their turn 
make a bruise (or a trampling) 
in the heel, in the end of the 
days of the King Messiah.’ 
This is the passage as to 
which the Romish divines raise 
so much question as to ‘the gender 
of the pronoun, affirming that in 
the true reading it is feminine, and 
designates the Virgin Mary. The 
next instance of the interpolation 
of the word Messias is one that 
has not, so far as we are aware, 
been adopted by Christian theolo- 
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To the words, ‘and Israel 

amen yy and spread his tent 
eyond the tower of Edar,’ the 
paraphrase of Jonathan adds, ‘which 
is the place where the King Messias 
shall be revealed in the end of 


gians. 


days.’ 

In the blessing of Jacob” to his 
sons, @ more important interpola- 
tion is made by the Targum of 
Jonathan. The passage there reads: 
* And from the time when the glory 
of the Divine Majesty appeared to 
him, the end, in which the King 
Messiah shall come, was hidden 
from him, and thus he said, “* Come, 
and I will tell you that which shall 
occur in the end of days!”’’ 

In the tenth verse of the same 
chapter occurs that famous pro- 
phecy, as to the force and import 
of which so much contest has 
been waged between Jewish and 
Christian writers. In the heat of 
the controversy it seems to have 
escaped the attention of the dis- 
putants, that if the interpretation 
of St. Jerome be followed, as it 
habitually is, the expression must 
lose the character of true prophecy, 
if not all meaning whatever. For 
although it may well be held that 
no limit of time can be assigned to 
the forecast of Divine prediction, 
yet the circumstances of its utter- 
ance, and the evidence of those 
to whom it was addressed, and by 
whom, if oral, it must have been pre- 
served and narrated, should never be 
left out of sight. The prediction 
in question was uttered by Jacob on 
his death-bed, at a time when, from 
the near approach to the invisible 
world, the future is thought at times 
to open before the gaze. In say- 
ing of the future primacy of Judah, 
‘thy father’s children shall bow 
down before thee,’ it is contrary to 
all probability that the patriarch 
should intimate the sign of the 
close of that dignity, without giving 
any intimation of the time of its 


38 Gen, xxxv. 21. 
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commencement. As matter of his- 
toric fact, the sceptre did not come 
into the tribe of Judah until goo 
years after the death of Jacob. It 
remained in the hands of the house 
of David for 474 years, and then 
left that line, never since to be 
resumed by it. If, then, the ‘ ga. 
thering of the people,’ predicted by 
the patriarch, was at the time of 
the departure of the sceptre from 
Judah, it occurred 576 years before 
the Christian era; and the acces. 
sions of three successive dynasties 
of Babylonian, Persian, and Gre. 
cian kings, of the priestly house of 
Asamoneus, and of the Idumean 
race of the Herods, were so many 
distinct demonstrations that the 
sceptre had departed from Judah. 
Neither on Jewish nor on Christian 
grounds of argument, can this pas- 
sage be characterised as veritable 
prophecy on this interpretation. 

If we look a little closer at the 
matter, we shall see reason to be- 
lieve that the root of the difficulty 
lies, not in the interpretation, but 
in the translation, of the passage. 
The word translated Shiloh in the 
English version, though not iden- 
tical with the word Salem, comes 
from the same root ; from which also 
the name of the brook Siloe is usu- 
ally derived ; the general significa- 
tion of the three words being peace 
or rest. It is quite consonant with 
the genius of the Hebrew language 
to identify the word with Jerusa- 
lem; either nominally, or as_ the 
symbol of the completion of the 
conquest of Palestine, and of 
the attainment of the rest, or 
end of the unsettled state, of the 
Jewish people. If we thus regard 
it, the Hebrew admits of a very 
intelligible rendering. ‘The scep- 
tre shall not come to Judah, 
nor the law-giver to his feet, until 
rest come,’ or, until Jerusalem be 
attained. The termination of the 
long resistance of the Pagan inha- 
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bitants of Salem coincided, as matter 
of history, with the establishment 
of the royal power of the princely 
house of Judah. Jacob, on this 
view, dated the beginning of the 
promised rule; but in no portion of 
his speech does he refer to its 
close or to the coming of evil on 
his descendants. The Targum of 
Onkelos renders this passage, ‘Until 
Messias comes ;’ and Jonathan and 
the Jerusalem Targum both have, 
‘Even until the time in which shall 
come the King Messias.’ The diffi- 
culty attending on this rendering 
is, that it entirely destroys the pro- 
phetic character of the benediction 
of Jacob, at all events as far as it 
could have been understood by his 
sons, or by their descendants for 
goo years. 

We cannot afford space to repro- 
duce the seventy-one passages which 
have been collected in the meturge- 
man of Elias, and added to by the 
labour of John Buxtorff, in whose 
great Talmudic Lexicon they will 
be found, from folio 1267 to folio 
1273. In some instances the inter- 
polations are so diametrically op- 
posed to our habitual views, that 
they will hardly be received with 
conviction of their authority. Such 
is the case with the 42nd verse of 
the 12th chapter of Exodus, to 
which the Jerusalem Targum adds: 
‘Moses goes forth from the desert, 
and Messias goes forth from Rome.’ 
Such is the Targum on the two 
breasts of the beloved of King 
Solomon (Cant. iv. 5), ‘like two 
young roes that are twins, which 
feed among the lilies;’ ‘Thy two 
deliverers, who shall deliver thee, 
Messias, Son of David, and Messias, 
Son of Ephraim.’ Others are 
couched so exactly in the language 
of Christian commentators, that it 
is most noteworthy to arrive at 
their Jewish origin. Such is the 
Targum on the passage in Zecha- 
riah (iv. 7), ‘He shall bring forth 
the head stone with shoutings;’ 
which goes on, ‘and shall reveal 
VOL, XI.—NO, LXII, NEW SERIES. 
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Messiah, whose name is spoken from 
everlasting, and who shall reign over 
allkingdoms.’ The idea, if not the 
words, of this expression of the 
language of the prophet, is recalled 
by the 17th verse of the 2oth chap- 
ter of St. Luke. Again, in the 8oth 
Psalm (v. 17), the expression ‘ the 
Son of Man, whom Thon madest 
strong for Thyself,’ is changed by 
the Targum into ‘the King Messias, 
whom Thou madest strong for Thy- 
self.” In this Targum is thus to 
be found the explanation of the 
assumption by Jesus of the appella- 
tion which had been previously 
given to the prophet Ezekiel. 

In these seventy-one passages, 
of which we have cited the most 
remarkable, is to be found the 
whole basis of the doctrine of the 
Messias, as it was entertained by 
the contemporaries of the New 
Testament writers. While it is 
erroneous to deny that passages 
occur in the Bible itself, such nota- 
bly as the second Psalm, which 
may be possibly regarded as the 
language of prophecy predictive of 
a future anointed king, it is never- 
theless certain that neither from 
the Bible nor from the Mishna can 
there be cited a single phrase which 
is distinctly and unquestionably to- 
be taken in that, and in no other,, 
sense. The dates of the Targums, 
as well as that of the publication of 
the Mishna, are more recent than 
those which are usually attributed 
to the Gospels. But there can be 
little doubt that the Targums, like 
the Mischnaioth, had a long period 
of oral and traditional life before 
they were committed to public 
writing. We have pointed out the 
use, by the Evangelist, of the inter- 
pretations, and even of the very 
words of the Targumists. And it 
is certain that phrases which appear 
to be directly in harmony with the 
teaching of the Christian Church 
would never have originated 
amongst the Jews after the great 
division that followed the Cruci- 
R 
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fixion. Tosuppose that the Jewish 
doctors should depart from the 
traditional teaching, with the intent, 
and with the result, of furnishing to 
their Christian antagonists the 
most powerful arguments they 
could employ, is simply puerile. 

We must carefully avoid drawing 
too general and sweeping conclu- 
sions from a single set of facts. 
The object of our investigation 
has not been the general scope 
of Hebrew prophecy, but the li- 
terary history of the idea of 
the King Messias. It is only by 
those persons who disbelieve in any 
form of prophetic inspiration that 
such passages as ‘ Cast it unto the 
potter, a goodly price that I was 
prized at of them,’ can be regarded 
in any other light than as a re- 
markable prophecy, fulfilled by the 
treason of Judas. But the firmer 
the grasp that the mind takes of 
any passages of certain signification, 
the more careful will be the resolve 
not to diminish the value of what 
is exact, by confounding it with 
that which is problematical or ima- 
ginary. Incredulity is as feeble, 
contemptible, and unphilosophical 
a state of mind as credulity. The 
true habit of awaiting, investigating, 
and firmly cleaving to truth, is the 
virtue intermediate between these 
two opposite vices. It is the only 
state of mind in which a question 
like that under consideration can 
be rationally approached. 

We have traced the origin and 
historic application of the term, the 
Lord’s Anointed. We have seen, 
by the fact of its application to 
heathen kings, that it has not, in 
the mouths of the Hebrew Prophets, 
that exclusive application which 
we are in the habit of making of 
the term. We have seen how, 
during the long night of the Cap- 
tivity, the hope of the restoration 
of the ‘two anointed ones,’ the 
King and the Priest, was encouraged 
by the later prophets ; how, as an 
historic fact, the one was re-esta- 
blished on the return to Palestine, 
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and the other was not; how the 
line of David sank into obscurity 
after Zerubbabel; and how, when 
the royal dignity was re-established, 
at first in the person, and subse- 
quently in the family, of the High 
Priest, it was held,-not by the heirs 
of Dav id, but by those of Aaron, 
For this native line, the rule of a 
foreign (Idumean) dynasty was 
substituted by the Roman Power, 
under which, as in the Captivity 
itself, the memory of the reign of 
the native kings was recalled with 
bitter recollection, passing at times 
into earnest hope. To this state of 
the public mind the Targums are 
directly addressed. As to their 
origin we are unable to speak with 
certitude. That their date is pre- 
Christian is unquestionable, for the 
reason that, had they not been 
already in existence, they would 
never have been introduced at a 
time when they would have sup- 
plied to the followers of the new 
faith the most powerful of all argu- 
ments as to its true filiation with 
the old one. It may very well be 
the case that they are attributable 
to the traditional teaching of the 
later prophets. Although not re- 
cognised by the Mishna, they must 
be taken to be a portion of the 
legalised Jewish doctrine; the 
teaching of the Church, not the 
private opinion of the meturgeman 
or commentator. They have been 
accepted, in part, by the Christian 
Church, as affording a basis for 
portions of her creed which are not 
to be found in the Bible, apart 
from the Targums.. They are quoted, 
as we have shown, by the Evange- 
lists; and they may be said to be 
recognised by Jesus Himself, in the 
assumption of the title the Son of 
Man. 

3ut the difficulty lies in the fact 
that no criterion exists by which 
to distinguish the authority of those 
Targums which are accepted by 
Christian writers, and those that 
are rejected. The same weight 
that attaches to the interpolation 
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jn one passage, attaches to it in all. 
If the coming of, or to, Shiloh, in 
the language of the Patriarch Jacob, 
be applied to the birth at Bethlehem, 
how are we to deal with the doc- 
trine of the two Messiahs; the 
Messias ben Ephraim, sometimes 
called, with a wonderful parallelism 
to Christian doctrine, the Messias 
ben Joseph, and the Messias ben 
David? We must either accept an 
authority which would land us in 
Judaism pure and simple, or we 
must regard the explanations of the 
Targums as conclusive only as to 
the state of opinion, prevalent in 
Judea, in the time of the Gospel 
history and of its narration. 

There is no difficulty in recon- 
ciling this view of the case with 
the admitted fact, that the whole 
dignity of the public life of Christ is 
made by the first three Evangelists 
to centre on the idea of His being 
the heir of David, and the personage 
apt and meet to fulfil the hope and 
expectation of the Jews. Tacitly, 
but invariably, as we have seen, 
that character was ever claimed by 
His habit and by His doctrine. 
Through that very claim, when ques- 
tioned by the High Priest with. a 



















































































i solemnity that no Jew might dis- 
® B regard, was His death compassed. 
® & For, although the sentence passed 
° by the Senate followed on the false 
0 § declaration by Caiaphas that the 
: prisoner before the Council had 





uttered the Ineffable Name, it was 
as an offender against Cesar that 
He was denounced when delivered 
over to Pilate ; the Sanhedrin having 
lost the power of life and death 
reserved to it in the case of a false 
prophet, and one or two similar 
offenders, in or about the very year 
of the Crucifixion. Thus far the 
whole narrative is consistent and 
harmonious. 

How far, however, the language 
ofthe Prophets was rightly under- 
stood and applied, in relation to 
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these events, is a perfectly distinct 
question. In the language of Pro- 
phecy, whether uttered by Moses, 
by Samuel, by David, or by any 
other Prophet, the alternative of 
good and evil is always presented 
to the mind. All is conditional. 
The good of the Law is dependent 
on obedience to the Law. The evil 
of the Law is not less consequent 
on its infraction. ‘If ye do this 
thing indeed,’ is the language of 
the Prophet who witnessed the fall 
of the House of David,*° ‘ then there 
shall enter in by the gates of this 
house, kings sitting on the Throne 
of David.’ 

Within twenty years from this 
prophetic utterance, the holy house 
itself was destroyed, and the throne 
of David. was buried beneath its 
ashes. The promise that ‘I will raise 
unto David a righteous branch,3! 
and a king shall reign and prosper,’ 
however uttered, ‘by the pastors 
that feed my people,’ is followed by 
the words, ‘ Then I will make this 
house like Shiloh,?? and will make 
this city a curse to all the nations 
of the earth.’ The most distinct 
evidence of the conditional cha- 
racter of these promises of perma- 
nent good, is found in the language 
addressed to Eli. ‘I said, indeed, 
that thy house, and the honse of 
thy father, should walk before Me 
for ever; but now the Lord saith, 
Be it far from Me; for them that 
honour Me I will honour, and they 
that despise Me shall be lightly 
esteemed.’33 

Thus the very foundation of the 
hope of the reign of the Anointed 
son of David, which is based on the 
words, ‘ Thine house and thy king- 
dom shall be established for ever 
before thee,’ for which David ut- 
tered the thanks, ‘ Thon hast spoken 
of thy servant’s house for a great 
while to come,’*4 can by no means 
bear the stress of a more exact ful- 


filment, as regards duration, than 


32 Jer. xxvi. 6. 
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is expressed by those words. For 
nineteen generations this throne did 
stand. And when it fell, ‘ because 
they have forsaken the covenant,’ 
the last of that long line (for Zede- 
kiah was of the preceding genera- 
tion), the youthful king, in memory 
of whose exit the gate of the Temple 
through which he passed into cap- 
tivity was afterwards called by his 
name, was thus addressed, ‘ No man 
of his seed shall prosper, sitting 
upon the throne of David, and 
ruling any more in Judah.’* 

As soon, therefore, as we decline 
to accept the authority of the Tar- 
gums—or rather of an arbitrary 
selection from the Targums, which 
fails to give the full import of this 
branch of literature—the simple evi- 
dence of the Bible as to the expec- 
tation of the King Messias reduces 
itself into accordance with his- 
toric truth. Promises of the bright- 
est nature were held forth by the 


ancient Prophets, on the sine qué, 


non condition of the perfect and un- 
changing observance of the Law 
given by Moses, on the part both of 
king and people. Denunciations 
of equal distinctness were uttered, 
in case of declining from that ob- 
servance to the right or to the left. 
The later Prophets, down to Jere- 
miah, have deplored the idolatry, 
the negligence, and the forgetful- 
ness of the Law, displayed both by 
priests and by people. History 
tells us how the menace was fal- 
filled ; nor can we cite a single dis- 
tinct prophetic promise made to the 
heirs of David, after the Divine 
renunciation of Jeconiah, the last 
king of the line. 

But the hope and lingering desire 
of the people, when restored to their 
own land, reverted to the tale of 
the glories of Solomon and of his 
most famous successors. Priests 
and people alike fondly dwelt on 
the good words of the elder Pro- 
phets, with little heed of the vio- 
jated conditions under which these 
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promises were given. When the 
High Priest, Aristobulus, assumed 
the diadem, and the two ‘sons of 
oil’ of the Prophet Zechariah were 
represented, for a time, by a single 
personage, the Maccabean rule was 
not marked by that justice and 
equity, that bright display of piety, 
and that care and love for the poor 
of the people, which were expected 
in the long-looked-for successor of 
the Shepherd King. An additional 
stimulus, we can hardly doubt, must 
then have been given to the influ. 
ence of those teachers who regarded 
the future good as supernatural, 
rather than as merely temporal. 
The accession of a foreign dynasty, 
that of the hated Edomite, and the 
heavy hand laid upon the most 
eminent men of the nation by the 
fierce and unscrupulous Herod, 
must have fanned all the ancient 
longings of the people to a furnace 
glow. A little later the throne, 
which had been visibly established 
in Jerusalem for one hundred and 
ten years, became vacant. Arche- 
laus, designated by his father’s wish 
as his successor, was never allowed 
the title of King. He reigned only as 
Ethnarch ; and afteran evil rule of 
nine years, was deposed and ban. 
ished. A procurator administered 
the kingdom. It ill becomes those 
who have witnessed with their 
own eyes the rapid and wonder. 
ful revolutions of the nineteenth 
century, to speak dogmatically 
as to the prospect which the con- 
dition of Judea afforded, in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar, of 
the accession of a prince of the 
house of Judah to the vacant throne 
of his fathers. What we do know 
is, that One who was acknowledged 
by many of the people to be the 
son of David was rejected by the 
rulers. In His view, whatever 
higher and holier purpose may have 
controlled His course, His claim 
was rightful. It was never aban- 
doned for one moment, although 
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tacitly, rather than directly, asserted. 
He wore the sacred vestment of 
pontiffs and kings. He claimed for 
His servants those suspensions of 
the law of the Sabbath which were 
accorded by the law to the king’s 
messengers. His healing touch 
and His prophetic voice were attri- 
butes of the royal dignity, and 
evidence of the presence of that 
Divine spirit that rested on the 
kings of Judah. Even His con- 
demnation by the reluctant Pilate 
was the consequence of His silence 
when questioned by the Procurator : 
in accordance with the language of 
the Law, ‘The king judges and is 
not judged. He bears no witness, 
nor is evidence receivable against 
him.’ Inthe most perfect harmony 
with the language of the Law and 
the Prophets, no less than with 
the expectation of His time and 
with the stern facts of history, 
Jesus walked before the people— 
their King, if they accepted Him, 
the Heir of the promise, and the 
Fulfiller of the oracles: their King 
even if they rejected Him; but in 
that case only the last of that long 
line of prophets and messengers 
sent by the Lord of the vineyard, 
by whose sorrowful and shameful 
regicide the predictions of evil re- 
ceived their final seal, and the sun 
of Israel sank in blood. 

It is requisite to be one of that 
large class of people with whom 
belief is not dependent on the free 
action of the reason, to assert the 
truth or the wisdom of selecting 
from the Jewish scriptures, as com- 
plemented by the Targums, such 
passages, and such only, as accord 
with the system of thought pain- 
fully elaborated by the Christian 
doctors of the fourth century, and 
stamped with the authority of Rome, 
or with that of cecumenical councils, 
and thence constructing a theory of 
explanation of the language of the 
Hebrew prophets which those sacred 
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messengers would have been the 
first to denounce. It is explanation 
only in one sense ; that of explain- 
ing utterly away the very pith and 
marrow of the prophecies. How- 
ever long the vista, and however 
bright the hope entertained of the 
reign of the Anointed King, every 
prophetic word clusters round the 
central idea of a temporal reign, 
visibly established at Jerusalem. 
The Temple with its services, the 
High Priest with his atonement, 
the ceremonial purity that depended 
on the sacrifice of the red heifer— 
all these were the necessary condi- 
tions of the reign of the Anointed 
King. No jot and no tittle was to 
be abated from the Law. And 
although, as we have shown, there 
were many who believed that this 
glorious fulfilment of hope would 
not occur until after the resurrection 
of the just, yet the signal sanctity 
and fame of Jerusalem were even 
more fully illustrated by this, than 
by any less exalted, view. Immor- 
tality was the birthright of the Jew 
alone. Immutability was the Seal 
of the Law. Whether the scene 
were laid before or after death, the 
position of the happy servants of 
the King Messias was hardly to 
be distinguished. In either case 
the delights of life, the increase of 
numerous families, the maintenance 
of the Divine worship, were to be 
the portion of the Jew. If other 
nations should then exist, they were 
to serve him. The good to come 
was, long life with foreign nations 
subjected,—and endless life with 
foreign nations extirpated. Such 
was the outcome of Hebrew pro- 
phecy, as understood by those of 
whose blood the prophets sprang, 
and whom they addressed. For any 
other interpretation of the predic- 
tions contained in the Old Testa- 
ment it may well be questioned 
whether any authority can be cited 
from the New. F. BR. C, 






THE SHIPTON 


HE most extraordinary pheno. 
menon attending the gigantic 
railway and other accidents of the 
day is the increasing tendency to 
ascribe them to causes out of the 
control of human beings. At the 
very time when the minute investi- 
gations of a coroner’s jury, and the 
still more searching because scien- 
tific inquiries of the agents of the 
Board of Trade, point most con- 
vincingly to an entirely preventible 
origin, the tone of comment, notonly 
in the papers, but in society gene- 
rally, leans towards adopting a fa- 
talistic creed. After all said and 
done, after all care has been taken, 
there must still remain a percent- 
age of disaster. Level the perma- 


nent way till it runs assmooth as a 
billiard-table ; test your axles up to 
scores of tons; make your tires of 
the finest metal ; use vacuum brakes; 
the block system ; employ the best 


and most trustworthy servants ; and 
still casualties will occur. It isa 
part of the economy of human life, 
another illustration of the imper- 
fection of man’s nature. His fore- 
sight is not sufficient, his know- 
ledge not ample enough. 

If accidents arose from some 
mysterious and invisible agency, if 
trains ran off the line without the 
intermediate assistance of broken 
tires and weak couplings, and all the 
ingenuity of the intellect could dis- 
cover no flaw in the machinery, 
there might then be some ground 
for a feeling so near akin to super- 
stition. But with the evident and 
proclaimed causes staring every one 
in the face, it is incredible how any 
civilised and educated person can 
stultify himself by acquiescing in 
such a theory. It is not only in- 
credible, it is absolutely a dereliction 
of the duty every man owes to his 
fellow-creatures ; for by accepting 
the present state of things as in- 
evitable, we contribute to the pro- 
duction of future evils. 


ACCIDENT. 


Look at the matter honestly and 
straightforwardly. The railway is 
not the sea. The sea was not made 
by human hands, and cannot be 
controlled by mortal agency. The 
storms arise, and sweep whither 
they will. Yet even here, much 
has been done by study and per- 
severance to escape the resistless 
might of thé tempest. Science 
teaches the navigator how to steam 
out of the path of the cyclone, pro- 
vides him with compasses, charts, 
other means of ascertaining his 
position ; a thousand and one re- 
sources. In this way innumerable 
voyages are made in safety. But 
the railway is purely an invention 
of man; and its construction down 
to the smallest part is entirely his 
own. The very earth is levelled 
and tunnelled for its course. He 
makes the rails, the engines, the 
carriages. Practically it may be 
said to obey his laws. In other 
words, man is the master of the 
railway, though not of the sea. He 
cannot control the ocean, but he 
can alter the iron way as suits best 
with his accumulated experiences. 
Therefore it is worse than folly, it 
is a species of crime, to assert for 
one moment that a percentage of 
accidents is inevitable. 

The truth is that year by year 
has gone on adding to the list of 
casualties, and at the same time 
increasing their severity, till at last 
society grows accustomed and in- 
different. The death of four or five, 
some years ago, would have caused 
a thrill of horror; now, a roll of 
killed and wounded is laid on our 
breakfast-tables equal to that of a 
Carlist battle. We exclaim, ‘ Ah! 
how dreadful !’ sigh, turn the page, 
and travel up to town by the next 
train. Perhaps the very necessity 
of railway travelling, the knowledge 
that it is a thing that must be en- 
dured, makes many thoughtless and 
indifferent. 
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This tendency should be fought 
againstand overcome. The subject 
should be dealt with by the rules 
of hard logic, and all dreaming 
cast to the winds. Here is the 
whole matter in a nut-shell; this is 
the core of it. If the cause of a 
railway accident is discoverable, 
then that accident was preventible. 
This must be adopted as our first 
canon, the dogma upon which the 
whole superstructure must rest. 
For there are no causes on the 
railway which are out of the control 
of man. 

Let us consider this terrible 
slaughter at Shipton. There appear. 
here to have been at least four 
conjoint accessory causes. The 
first of these we may assume to 
have been the breaking of the tire. 
The second was the fact of the 
carriage having only four wheels, 
so that as soon as one was gone, it 
limped as it were. The third was 


the want of perfect communication 
with the guard and engine-driver ; 
the fourth, insufficiency of brake- 


power. 

There does not appear to have 
been any trustworthy evidence that 
acarriage out of repair was placed 
in the rear of two powerful engines, 
and in front of a very heavy train. 
The assertion rested, in the first 
place, upon the authority of an un- 
educated man; and even supposing 
him to have been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject, no one 
could tell whether a carriage was or 
was not in good condition without 
minute examination. Many of us 
have often travelled in carriages 
that to our humble apprehension 
seemed unsafe, and totally unfit for 
a speed of forty miles an hour; 
carriages whose wooden partitions 
trembled and shook, and which bore 
every apparent mark of old age. 
But even in such cases, if the wheels 
and body of the carriage were good, 
the general look of it mattered little 
so far as safety was concerned, 
Still it would be interesting to learn 
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how often the companies find it 
worth their while to place new 
wheels under ancient carriages. A 
carriage may be truly called ancient 
which has been in use twenty years; 
and that there are such carriages 
still running has been more than 
ounce stated in the papers. Per se, 
it is of course absurd to suppose 
that a great company would au- 
thorise the placing of a defective 
carriage in such a position; and it 
is next to impossible to believe that 
old and experienced officials as those 
concerned appear to be could have 
committed such a criminal ‘over- 
sight. On the whole, that allega« 
tion may be passed upon one side. 
But the fact is indisputable that a 

four-wheeled carriage was placed in 
the immediate rear of the engines ;: 
@ position in which, if anything 
happened to it, it would have to 
sustain the entire weight and im-: 
petus of the heavy train behind it.’ 
It is characteristic of this and 
numerous other accidents that the 
greatest damage is done, not by the 
engine, nor by a carriage getting off 
the line, but by the enormous force 
exerted by the rearmost carriages, 
which press forwards and throw 
themselves, one after another, upon 
the crippled one. This was promi-: 
nently the case at Shipton, where- 
there is every reason to believe that 
the originally injured carriage was 
bodily traversed by all the re- 
mainder of the train. Even had the 
carriage been formed of the most 
powerful materials, it could not 
possibly have withstood this. Here 
then we have at once a sugges- 
tion forced upon us—that there 
should be strong brake-power in 
the rear of the train. At this mo- 
ment, as a rule, there is nothing 
but the ordinary hand-brake in the 
guard’s van, which bears about as 
much proportion to the mass whose 
motion is to be overcome as a pane 
of glass to a bullet. The brake- 
power in the front of the train, in- 
stead of preventing, in all proba- 
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bility assisted in increasing, the 
destruction. This sounds paradox- 
ical, but it is easily explained. If 
a person’ is driving a gig, and the 
horse suddenly pauses, he is thrown 
violently forwards. Railway pas- 
sengers have often felt a similar 
jerk. So when this train was 
rushing along at forty miles an 
hour, and the engine-drivers, finding 
that something was wrong with the 
carriage close to them, put on their 
brakes and shut off steam, the 
result was that the engines felt the 
cessation of motive power, and the 
drag of the brake some few seconds 
before the carriage, which was in 
consequence forced forwards by the 
train behind it against what, for the 
purpose of illustration, may be 
called a stationary obstacle. It may 
thus possibly happen that powerful 
brake-power in the front of a train 
may contribute to the destruction 
it was intended to avert. But, on 
the other hand, supposing extremely 
strong brake-power existed in the 
guard’s van at the rear of the train, 
and that he applied this the moment 
he heard the engine whistle, then, 
if his brake was confined to his own 
van only, unless the couplings were 
very strong they would give way 
and leave him alone upon the track. 
What seems required is a brake- 
power acting from the rear, and 
acting simultaneously on the wheels 
of all the carriages. Caution must 
be exercised in the application of 
brakes, because it may so happen 
that, under peculiar circumstances, 
a train may be thus torn into several 
detached pieces. In the present 
instance there was practically no 
sufficient brake-power. It has been 
remarked that even if the train had 
been fitted with the continuous 
brake, it would have been of no 
avail, because the couplings broke. 
But the couplings did not break at 
first. The engine-driver’s account 
is that, noticing the gong-string in 
motion, he glanced back, and seeing 
snow and dirt flying at the side of 
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the first carriage, shut off steam and 
applied the brake. The couplings 
were not then broken, nor did they 
break, as other evidence proves, for 
two hundred yards at least from 
where the tire flew off. The argu- 
ment is, however, so far good that, 
although the couplings did not yield 
in this particular instance for some 
time, in another accident they may 
yield at once, and the brake be thus 
rendered powerless. This tends in 
favour of increased brake-power at 
the rear of the train, and leads up 
to a great difficulty, which is, how 
to obtain sufficient force in the 
guard’s van, independent of the 
engine. A special engine stationed 
here for the express purpose of 
generating force, to be at the dis- 
posal of the guard, is impracticable 
because too expensive. Possibly a 
reservoir of compressed air might 
answer to some extent. The ques- 
tion is one for a practical engineer, 
and one which a competent man, 
with the monetary resources of a 
great company at his back, might 
be expected to solve. 

The tire of which so much has been 
said, and which was the primary 
cause of the accident, was, in point 
of fact, the flange ; that portion of the 
outer circumference which prevents 
the wheel from running off the line. 
Here we come at once into direct 
conflict with the fatalists. They 
say that a tire, and a wheel gener- 
ally, is made of metal. Metal is 
liable to wear, and to rust, and 
grows weaker in several ways not 
yet quite understood. Constant 
friction and revolution will, it is 
said, completely alter the disposi- 
tion or ‘set’ of the particles in 
the fibre of iron. If the tire is 
made of steel, it will snap, or fly. 
If it is iron, it will wear. In either 
case sharp and continuous frosts 
render metal more liable to frac- 
ture. A sudden bump through 
some unevenness of the line may 
snap in frosty weather what might 
have endured for several years with- 
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out that extra strain. The reply 
is easy and decisive. If the metal 
in present use snaps or flies, then 
make itstronger, or adopt some com- 
pound that does not. Look at the 
enormous strain—sharp and not 
gradual—upon a gun-barrel. Yet 
numerous experiments and the 
teachings of experience have led to 
the use of a compound which will 
bear it without a flaw for years ; 
and even in the end if a gun does 
burst, it is generally owing to some 
obvious oversight, as double-charg- 
ing. Look at the bearings, as they 
are called, of certain machinery, 
upon which axles revolve at the rate 
of several thousand revolutions per 
minute, compared to which railway 
speed is but crawling ; yet they en- 
dure. It isnot necessary that either 
of these precise compound metals 
should be employed in the construc- 
tion of railway wheels, or tires, or 
axles. But the principle is the 
point. If it is found that the ordi- 


nary steel or iron tire is liable to 
snap or fly, instead of quietly sit- 


ting down with the reflection that 
steel will snap, the way is to set to 
work and discover something that 
will not snap, and then at once to 
introduce the use of that material. 
It may be that even a small increase 
in the thickness of the tire em- 
ployed, a slight difference in the 
mode of manufacture or forging of 
the metal, or, still more, in the way 
in which the tire is fastened on, 
may obviate all risk. 

Any observant man may see that 
great manufacturers, like small 
craftsmen, get into a groove, and 
seem unable to stir outof it. They 
repeat one single pattern through 
endless numbers; they perpetuate 
peculiar methods of construction as 
if there was something talismanic 
about it. Examine an ordinary 
waggon on the road (not the rail, but 
the highway), and in a few minutes 
you will find that its construction is 
peer arbitrary, and has perhaps 

m copied from a model made a 
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century ago. There are scores 
of pieces of wood used which have 
no real use at all, except to swell 
the cost of construction. It is 
like the Darwinian theory of the 
persistence of rudimentary organs 
long after their original use has 
been forgotten. It is very much 
the same with our great manufac- 
turers. A high authority pointed 
out some years ago that the method 
of fastening tires on railway wheels 
then pursued was extremely defec- 
tive, and suggested a simple im- 
provement. Not the slightest no- 
tice was taken; and down to this 
very day, down to this awful and 
unprecedented accident, the very 
same method was followed, till at 
last the event has justified the pro- 
phet. This single fact in itself is 
sufficient to overthrow a host of 
fatalistic arguments. Still it may 
be urged that even if wheels and 
tires are strengthened, there is a 
limit to all things. Is there a limit 
to the construction of cannon ? Are 
we not to have an81 ton gun? it 
is sheer nonsense to urge that there 
is any practical limit to the con- 
struction of railway material. It can 
be made of any required strength. 
The frosty weather, however, 
cannot be foreseen. It has yet to be 
asserted that all metals are weak- 
ened so much by frost as iron and 
steel. As only an axle and tire 
here and there yield to the frost, 
and as the great majority of axles 
and tires stand it without injury, 
we may safely conclude that there 
was something defective in the con- 
struction or condition of those axles 
and tires which did give through 
the frost. The frost simply found 
out the weak spot which ought to 
have been discovered previously. 
There is no reason why proper in- 
struments should not at any time 
reveal the existence of a flaw. At 
present the instrument relied upon 
is the human ear, than which nothing 
can be more delicate. But it is 
not every human ear that is capable 
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of distinguishing between varia- 
tions of tone when a wheel is tapped, 
especially in the noise of a railway 
junction. Areall the wheel-tappers 
selected with reference to ‘their 
especial capability of distinguishing 
tones? What guarantee is there 
that this same cold and frosty 
weather may not give the wheel- 
tapper a cold, and every one knows 
that the most usual effect of a cold 
is to dull the hearing. 

There is no reason why a proper 
and scientifically constructed instru- 
ment should not be applied to every 
wheel as it was tapped: an instru- 
ment that would at once show by its 
dial-face in what condition the 
metal was, and would automatically 
register that condition for future 
reference if needed. The wheel- 
tapper is a check upon the wheel, 
but we have no check upon the 
wheel-tapper. 

While these and endless other 
suggestions are waiting ready to be 
tried, it is, we repeat, little less than 
a crime to sit down in the belief 
that a percentage of accident must 
happen. 

When the portion of tire or 
flange flew off, the effect on the 
wheel with reference to the rail 
would be that at a certain moment 
in the course of the revolution there 
would be nothing to prevent the 
wheel from leaving the rail. At 
the other part of the revolution the 
wheel would be safe; but at the 
exact moment when the broken 
part came round there would be no 
projecting rim to prevent it slipping 
off the rail. Probably with the 
flange there also flew off a portion 
of the tire-proper, or of that por- 
tion of the wheel which actually 
bears the superincumbent weight. 
Each time that the broken part 
came round it would cause a severe 
bump; and each of these bumps 
would increase the probability of 
the wheel leaving the line. It would 
have the effect of jarring the wheel 
till, perhaps, a second piece of tire 
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would fly; and then the carriage 
would begin to limp, like a dog 
with a wounded paw, producing the 
most terrible jolts, and a kind of 
see-saw motion, now up and now 
down, enough to start the strongest 
framework. So soon as one wheel 
was gone or injured, there would 
be nothing to support that corner 
of the carriage or to keep it off the 
ground. But had it been a six- 
wheel carriage instead of a four- 
wheel, it is obvious that the car- 
riage would not limp—the centre of 
gravity would remain the same or 
nearly so; and though there might 
be occasional jolts, there would be 
a strong presumption in favour of 
escape from serious injury. This 
is so plain and self-evident, and 
has been so frequently corroborated 
by actual facts, that the conclusion 
cannot be avoided. Four-wheeled 
carriages ought not to run, espe- 
cially in front. 

One very remarkable illustration 
of this portion of the subject has 
been given by a gentleman who 
chanced to be travelling on an 
American line when one of the 
wheels of the carriage broke clean 
in half. It was a six-wheeled: car, 
and it stuck to the metals though 
causing a great deal of shaking. 
Presently the train was stopped, 
and the broken wheel chained up, 
so that the unbroken half slid upon 
the rail, and in this position it ful- 
filled its journey. 

Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, it is well known that 
a large number of four-wheeled 
carriages are still in use; though 
the companies are gradually super- 
seding them by six-wheeled. The 
misfortune is that so many acci- 
dents happen while these defective 
arrangements are being superseded. 
Anything more directly preventible 
than an accident arising because & 
carriage has four wheels instead of 
six cannot be imagined. In addi- 
tion to these four-wheeled carriages 
which are still in use, there are 
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largenumbersof horse-trucks, cattle- 
vans, meat-vans, &c., which are 
often attached to passenger trains, 
and which have only four wheels. 
These, it is true, are usually attach- 
ed at the rear, but not invariably so, 
and may at any time cause a disaster. 
Horse-owners frequently complain 
that the horse-boxes are in a 
most wretched condition, and ready 
to come to pieces with a kick. 
This may apply only to the wood- 
work; but when the wood-work is 
so obviously bad, no one feels con- 
fident about the iron-work beneath. 

It is almost a matter of surprise 
that ere now the breaking of an 
axle has not led to equally serious 
mischief as this breaking of a tire. 
Nothing is more common than to 
hear of the axle of a coal or goods 
truck breaking, and after tearing 
up the permanent way for several 
hundred yards and strewing the 
place with coal, hurling the trucks 
intoa monstrous heap. But hitherto 
passenger trains seem to have es- 
caped thisrisk tolerably well ; at least 
no very fearful calamity has ensued 
from it. Coal-trucks, it may be 
observed in passing, are generall 
on four wheels. May it be thatthe 
increased proportionate weight on 
each wheel and axle has something 
to do with the comparative danger 
of four-wheeled cars? In America, 
it appears, they run eight-wheeled 
cars. The carriage which caused 
the accident at Shipton was not only 
a four-wheeled one, but low-roofed 
and old-fashioned in construction ; 
all which contributed in a minor 
degree to its destruction. 

But the most striking point of all 
that comes out is the fact, that in all 
human probability most, if not all, of 
' these lives might have been saved 
had there been easy and effective 
communication with the guard or 
engine-driver. One of the passen- 
gers in the four-wheeled carriage, 
alarmed by the bumping and jolting, 
put his head out and pulled the 
communicating cord. But it is 
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alleged that he could not succeed in 
arresting the attention of the driver 
until another passenger leaning out 
of the window hallooed and waved 
his hat. On the other hand, it is 
stated that the engine-driver’s at- 
tention was attracted by the moving 
of the gong-string; and that he 
then looked. back along the train 
and saw dirt and snow flying up. 
According to this view of the oe- 
currence, the cord did act, but 
very imperfectly. The driver knew 
nothing of what was the matter till 
some time after the mischief had 
commenced. And had the car. 
riage, instead of being close to the 
engine, been some distance in the 
rear, he could not have seen dirt 
and snow flying, and might have 
remained some time in doubt as to 
whether there really was anything 
wrong or not. It does not seem 
improbable that the movement of 
the gong-string which the driver 
observed, may have been caused 
by the jolting and limping mo- 
tion of the injured carriage, quite 
as much as by the passenger pulling 
it. In either case, or even suppos- 
ing the cord to have acted properly, 
it was at the best a most imperfect 
signal, and one which the driver 
would hesitate to obey instantane- 
ously and implicitly. That a driver 
would hesitate to pull up his train 
on the mere motion of the gong- 
cord was shown on this occasion, 
for he did not shut off steam until 
he had glanced down the side of 
the train. The utter inability of a 
cord of this description to convey 
anything more than a rudimentary 
sense of danger is at once apparent. 
It can give no information what- 
ever; it only sounds an alarm, and 
until the driver sees some ground 
for that alarm he hesitates to pull 
up. Like scores of other accidents 
before it, this great catastrophe 
points to the absolute and impera- 
tive necessity which exists for some 
better method of communication 
between the passengers and those 
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in charge of the train. In an age 
so fertile for its application of elec- 
tricity to signalling, there does not 
seem to be any radical cause why 
this agent should not be employed. 
The code of signals need be but the 
fewest and most simple. One stroke 
on the gong to signify‘ alarm.’ This 
would draw the driver’s attention 
to the condition of the train. Two 
strokes might signify ‘ the wheel, 
three ‘ the axle,’ four ‘ off the rail,’ 
and so on; printed directions being 
placed in every carriage close to a 
knob like those for electric bells in 
houses. 

The great difficulty seems to be 
to get over the almost insuperable 
but baseless objection which the 
authorities seem to feel against 
the passengers communicating with 
the officials. There seems to be no 
other difficulty whatever except this 
railway tradition: that the moment 
a person steps inside a carriage he 
places himself entirely in the hands 
of the company’s servants, and must 
on no account be even allowed to in- 
form them that destruction is close 
at hand. Ofcourse if carriages were 
so constructed that the passengers 
might pass from one to the other, 
or the guard might do so, while the 
train was in motion, there would be 
no necessity for a comparatively 
complicated system of communica- 
tion. But so simple a method of 
obviating accident, and preventing 
possible crime, is too much to be ex- 
pected of our rigidly conservative 
companies; who, because they origin- 
ally built their carriages without 
means of inter-communication, feel 
it their duty to continue to do so. 
Even in such a case, however, there 
should still be a means by which 
the guard from the rear of the train 
should be able to instantly commn- 
nicate with the driver; and that in 
imperative tones, ordering him to 
stop, or slow, or whatever was de- 
sired. 

Having now arrived at the point 
in the history of the accident where 
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the driver does at last perceive a 
signal, the discussion returns to 
the question of additional brake- 
power. Four causes are indisputably 
admitted to have been accessory to 
the disaster, and each one of these 
was of a character strictly within the 
category of preventible causes. How 
extremely blind then to say that 
a percentage of accidents is in- 
evitable! The only justification for 
this fatalistic feeling is the apparent 
ponderous immobility of the com- 
panies, rolling on their way regard- 
less of human suffering, and even of 
the cost to their own exchequers. 
On this occasion there was no 
neglect of the officials. ‘There was 
no signal wrong; no points half 
open; no coal train shunting. Al- 
though the placing of a four-wheel 
carriage in such a position was 
greatly to be condemned, it was 
not an act that in itself was bound 
to bring about a catastrophe. The 
carriage might have gone the whole 
journey safely enough in the same 
way as it had completed endless 
journeys previously. The official 
who attached it to the train did 
not shut his eyes to a glaring red 
signal lamp, or neglect to reverse 
an engine. It can hardly be called 
a personal fault. It was the fault 
of the system. There ought not 
to have been a four-wheel carriage 
there to attach. No such carriages 
ought to have been on the railway 
that day, nor for years before. But 
the carriage was there; there was 
overcrowding, and haste, and lost 
time; and the carriage was used. 
Unless the carriage was a con- 
demned one, it was not a personal 
fault ; but it was the system which 
permitted the existence of such 
cars that was to blame. 
Inthisonegreatand awful instance, 
in prominent contrast to so many 
other examples, the railway officials 
personally seem to have been 
blameless. All the records of that 
dies ire go to prove that extra 
care had been taken with this very 
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train. It started with the proper 
or usual complement of guards, 
and in addition an inspector. It 
started, it is true, two minutes late ; 
but that is a fault which is com- 
paratively venial considering the 
season of the year, and the extreme 
difficulty there always is at a place 
where a train is made up of get- 
ting several hundreds of persons 
properly seated at a certain fixed 
moment. When it was found 
that the train was losing time 
owing to the slippery state of 
the rails, another engine was 
attached. The moment the engine- 
driver saw the gong-string move 
he did his duty. Steam was shut 
off, and the gear reversed. Certain 
allegations were made that the 
assistance rendered after the acci- 
dent was slow and ineffectual. But 
it must be remembered that to 
persons suffering torture from 


broken limbs a moment is a very 
long time, and the quickest human 
aid seems diabolically slow. There 
is no personal blame to any official. 


- This fact brings out this accident 
into striking relief. It proves con- 
clusively that the best and most 
trustworthy servants cannot protect 
the public from the evils of weak ma- 
terials and a radically bad system. 
The wheel must have been weak, 
or it would not have broken. The 
system was bad, or else a four- 
wheel carriage would not have 
been in existence, and could not 
have been attached. 

Let the blame then fall where 
it is due. It is due to the 
obstinate, the incredible opposi- 
tion of the companies to all in- 
novation. The cuckoo cry of the 
expense attending improvements is 
a sheer fallacy. The cost of these 
accidents alone would repay many 
improvements. The impetus that 
would be given to railway travel- 
ling could a sense of compara- 
tive security be induced would 
be a source of large profits. But 
there is expenditure of immense 
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sums upon totally inadequate 
objects; in subsidies to branch 
lines, in the erection of gigantic 
hotels, in opposition to other lines ; 
thus absorbing moneys which the 
public has a right to consider 
should be spent in adding to the 
security of travelling. One line 
(the Midland) has done something 
of late in this direction, but instead 
of imitators it meets with op- 
position. 

Here is an accident which lays 
over thirty persons in their graves, 
and prostrates seventy more in un- 
told agonies upon beds of sickness, 
spreading horror and misery over 
the land at Christmas time. Who 
can measure the anxiety which the 
report of this catastrophe occa- 
sioned in the minds of those who 
knew that their dear ones were at 
that time on the iron road, and 
yet who could obtain no authentic 
news either of their safety or de- 
struction? If the Genius of Evil 
had selected a time more calculated 
than any other to strike desolation 
into the hearts of men, he could 
not have chosen a more fitting 
season for that demoniacal purpose. 
Yet we are told that a certain per- 
centage of accidents is inevitable. 
To adopt such a conclusion is to 
yield up our judgment and our 
common sense, and to aid the de- 
structive forces of matter as with 
the power of a fatalistic superstition 
which numbs human effort. 

If ever there was an accident 
of a more distinctly preventible 
character than another, it was. 
the accident at Shipton on that 
memorable Christmas Eve. Each 
and every one of the accessory 
causes was distinctly, and is still, 
within the control of man. The 
same causes exist at this moment, 
and may at any time lead to a 
similar casualty, notwithstanding 
the most careful selection of trust- 
worthy men. 

What is the conclusion from all 
these considerations? It is that 
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it is the duty of every person to 
do whatever lies in his power to 
arouse public opinion so that its 
voice raay become irresistible. 
Only through the force of public 
opinion can we expect the sug- 
gestions of reason to be attended 
to. We have waited in vain for 
the shrewd and clever men known 
to be at the head of railway con- 
cerns to make these obvious im- 
provements. It now rests with the 
public to force them on to action. 
That can only be accomplished by 
the assistance of Parliament. In 
an article which had the honour to 
appear in this Magazine in May of 
last year, it was pointed out that 
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the time had arrived when legis- 
lative interference of a moderate 
and rational character was neces- 
sary. A short summary was then 
given of the more leading points in 
a possible bill, and which included 
the use of continuous brakes, easy 
and intelligible communication with 
the guard, and the testing of axles, 
of course including wheels. As 
Parliament soon meets, and the 
memory of the Shipton slaughter 
will be still fresh in the minds 
of the public, it may be that at 
last some approach may be made 
towards the better regulation of 
railroads. 
RIcHARD JEFFERIES. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS ABOUT LEDRU-ROLLIN, 


(Born iy Pants, Fesrvary 2, 1808.) 


N the startling events of 1848, 
from which Continental history 
during the last twenty years has 
developed itself in a fatal concate- 
nation, few men have played a 
more decisive part than Ledru- 
Rollin, one of the most prominent 
founders of the second French Re- 
public. Some of those who are 
acquainted with the secret history 
of events even think that it was his 
action which brought matters to a 
head. When, in February of that 
year, the streets of Paris were 
covered with barricades, and Louis 
Philippe, in disguise, fled to England 
under the name of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ 
the Duchess of Orleans, a German 
princess by birth, remained with 
the Duke of Nemours to make a 
last attempt to save the dynasty. 
In the House of Deputies she 
appeared under the guidance of 
Messrs. Odilon Barrot and Cré- 
mieux. The former Liberal deputy, 
rising with solemn mien, intro- 
duced her by the pathetic utterance: 
‘The Crown of July now rests in 
the hands of a child and a woman!’ 
—words which were received with 
applause by the Centres. 

Then the Duchess herself rose. 
With a voice stifled from emotion, 
she was, however, only able to say, 
in a scarcely audible whisper :— 
‘Gentlemen, my son and I have 
come here ’ when, confused 
by the din around her, she sat 
down again in despair. There fol- 
lowed scenes of tumult; the armed 
people broke into the halls of the 
palace—cries were heard of ‘ Long 
live Liberty! Down with the Juste- 
milieu! Down with the Regency!’ 

Nothing, however, was decided 
yet. Men’s minds were still full of 
uncertainty as to the turn which 
the insurrection would take. At 
this moment, Ledru-Rollin, until 
then the spokesman of the Extreme 


Left of the Chamber, appeared in 
company with a captain of the Na- 
tional Guard, who, boldly planting a 
banner he carried with him on the 
marble sill of the tribune, exclaimed 
in thundering accents—‘The au- 
thority of the Chamber is gone! 
Forty thousand armed men surround 
the Palace!’ In the midst of the 
stupefaction which ensued, Ledru- 
Rollin made his powerful voice 
heard in favour of the immediate 
establishment of a Provisional Go- 
vernment—‘ not named by the 
Chamber, but by the people!’ He 
was followed by Lamartine, whose 
first sentence seemed to revive the 
hopes of those who wished to insti- 
tutearegency. But to their dismay, 
Lamartine, too, concluded in favour 
of Ledru-Rollin’s revolutionary pro- 
position. After this, the proclama- 
tion of the Republic was merely a 
question of time. Lamartine, who, 
but a few years before, had elo- 
quently defended the claims of the 
Duchess of Orleans; Lamartine, 
who had not taken part in the 
Radical Reform banquets; and 
‘whose aristocratic nature ’—as Da- 
niel Stern (the Countess d’Agoult) 
says in her History of the Revolution 
of 1848—‘ felt a horror of popular 
acts of violence:’ Lamartine in 
league with Ledru-Rollin !—this 
gave the final blow to the House of 
Orleans. 

Those who were astonished at 
the agreement between two men of 
such dissimilar political character 
did not know that on the morning of 
that important day, which was to 
become the starting-point for a series 
of Continental revolutions, Ledru- 
Rollin had tried all his persuasion 
upon Lamartine in favour of the Re- 
publican. cause—had urged him; 
entreated him; offered him in the 
name of the masses, the chief posi- 
tion in the new Government; and 
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at last convinced and gained him 
over. This factI have from Ledrn- 
Rollin’s own lips. It goes far to 
explain the so-calléd generosity 
which Lamartine displayed, when, 
in May 1848, in presence of a reac- 
tionary Assembly, he insisted on the 
name of Ledru-Rollin being put on 
the list of the members of the 
Executive Committee. Lamartine 
simply remembered that his own 
position, in February 1848, had 
to the largest extent been of Ledru- 
Rollin’s making. 

In the Provisional Government, 
Ledru-Rollin was at the head of the 
Home Office. He there displayed 
considerable activity. Louis Blanc, 
whose Socialist principles were some- 
what distinct from the Jacobin 
views of his colleague, says, in his 
Historical Revelations, that Ledru- 
Rollin was excellently suited to the 
duty he had to discharge, namely, 
that of revolutionary propagandism. 


A mind quick and penetrating ; political 
energy tempered by frank and engaging 
manners; great ardour of purpose; in- 
tegrity ; a vehement desire to secure the 
triumph of the Republic, together with an 
oratorical talent of the highest order—such 
were the qualities which M. Ledru-Rollin 
brought to the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion ; and these qualities were heightened 
in him by a handsome face, a portly figure, 
and by I know not what magnetic influence, 
which seemed, when he spoke, to flow from 
his gestures. 


The same distinguished writer 
describes Ledru-Rollin as ‘a really 
artistic nature, confiding, generous; 
capable of nobly confronting an 
enemy, but not of offending a friend ; 
and, for this very reason, accessible 
to the influence of those about him, 
whose antipathies were not always 
either just or enlightened.’ 

On the other hand, Lord Nor- 
manby, in his more than flimsy 
book, which contains so many odious 
and false charges, does not scruple 
to speak of Ledru-Rollin as ‘a re- 
gular mob orator; of ruined for- 
tune.’ The truth is, that he was 
one of the most distinguished and 
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best-informed forensic orators; a 
jurisconsult of great eminence ; and 
a man who had made his mark in 
Parliament in spite of the tumultnu-. 
ous antagonism of his foes. As te 
his ‘ruined fortune,’ Louis Blanc 
states that— 

M. Ledru-Rollin was rich when the 
Revolution broke out; he had nothing to 
gain from it in a purely personal point 
of view ; but, on the contrary, had every- 
thing to lose; and any idea of the de- 
rangement which so violent a political 
crisis might bring down upon his affairs 
never induced him to hesitate a single 
instant. 


Louis Blanc adds: 


Lord Normanby is a romance writer ; but 
I submit to him that the evidence, or the 
want of evidence, which is sufficient fora 
novel, is not sufficient for an historical 
work. 


The other writer (Daniel Stern), 
whom I have before quoted, and who 
is rather severe upon the men of the 
advanced parties, not sparing Ledru- 
Rollin in the least, still delineates 
his character and circumstances in 
a manner similar to the foregoing 
description. ‘Nature seemed to 
have prepared him for the part of a 
popular leader. His tall, strongly- 
built figure; his noble deportment 
(sa belle prestance) ; the lively glance 
of his dark eyes ; his amiable smile 
—his whole appearance of robust 
youth, which contrasted with the 
fatigued air of the veterans of Ra- 
dicalism, recommended him to the 
sympathies of the people.’ 

In some obituary notices, the 
image of Ledru-Rollin has, on the 
other hand, been perverted by an 
extraordinary confusion of facts. It 
has been asserted that he was sent 
into exile in consequence of the 
bloody insurrection of June 1848, 
and that he was probably haunted 
by the thought that upon him 
rested the partial responsibility for 
the advent of the Second Empire. 
Both statements are utterly wrong. 
So far from having participated in 
the insurrection of June 1848, 
he, as a member_of the Execu- 
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tive Committee, concerted with 
Cavaignac, Garnier- Pagés, and 
Arago, the measures for combating 
the insurgents who had risen under 
the proletarian banner, but were 
secretly instigated, here and there 
even led, by Royalist and Bonapar- 
tist agents. Keeping to the tradi- 
tions of 1792, Ledru-Rollin was 
altogether opposed to the tendencies 
which came out during that san- 
guinary rising. He had no wish 
to be styled a ‘Red;’ no liking 
whatever for the teachings of Blan- 
qu. In later years he would 
express himself on these matters 
with considerable vehemence. As 
to his alleged responsibility for the 
advent of the Second Empire, facts 
are againall the otherway. He, with 
Lamartine, clearly foresaw the de- 
signs of Louis Napoleon before the 
latter had set foot on French soil 
in 1848. Together with Lamartine, 
Ledru - Rollin therefore energeti- 
cally, though in vain, resisted the 
repeal of the decree under which 
Louis Napoleon was prevented from 
entering France. Afterwards—in 
June 1849— Ledru-Rollin risked 
everything and sacrificed his whole 
position, in the attempt to over- 
throw Louis Napoleon, but was not 
sufficiently supported. Certainly, 
he had the personal satisfaction of 
having done what he could to avert 
the establishment of the Second 
Empire. 

In a previous essay, under the 
title of The Father of Universal Suf- 
frage in France, the chief incidents 
in Ledru-Rollin’s life have been 
mentioned. I will now give some 
more vivid particulars from my own 
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Tt was in May 1849 that I first 
met Ledru-Rollin in Paris. The 
German Revolution had just then 
taken a fresh start; Hungary was 
still in arms against the House of 
Habsburg; on Italian soil the strug- 
gle had not been fought out yet; 
the Pope was a fugitive—Rome a 
Republic. Shortly before, I had 
been freed from the fetters of a long 
and severe imprisonment in the 
casemates of the fortress of Rastatt, 
where Gustav von Struve and I 
were kept in solitary confinement, 
as heads of a Provisional Govern- 
ment established during the rising 
of September. The imprisonment 
was to last five years longer, with 
the prospect of a further State trial, 
when the Baden army itself rose, 
espousing the people’s side, and 
compelling the dynasty to seek 
shelter in temporary exile. All along 
the Rhine the masses were then in 
a ferment for German freedom and 
union. On the barricades of Dresden 
the Saxons struck out for that prin- 
ciple. The Bavarian Palatinate ex- 
pelled the Royal authorities, offering 
support to the National Assembly 
at Frankfort. Wurtemberg and 
Franconia only awaited the signal 
of their leaders. From the Neckar 
to the depths of the Black Forest, a 
regular army, aided by a civic 
militia, stood to the popular and 
Parliamentary banner. 

Together with a member of the 
German Parliament, Dr. Friedrich 
Schiitz, I was, in the course of those 
events, entrusted with the charge of 
a diplomatic mission to France, ac- 
credited to the then President of 
the Republic. A strong expectation 
prevailed, however, that a move- 
ment for the overthrow of Louis 
Napoleon would soon occur, owing 
to the gross offence he had com- 
mitted against the Constitution, in 
his armed attack upon the inde- 
pendence of Rome. In such a con- 
tingency it was assumed that, if 
the faithless Chief Magistrate were 
brought to his trial, the leader of 
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the ‘ Mountain’ party in the As- 
sembly would be called upon to 
form a new administration. Seeing 
that fresh revolutionary occurrences 
would react upon Germany, it became 
necessary for us to enter into con- 
tact with the most prominent French 
leaders. After the dispatch of a letter 
to M. Drouyn.de |’Huys, then the 
head of the Foreign Office,one of our 
first interviews was therefore with 
Ledru-Rollin. He was then in the 
prime of manhood ; of powerful pre- 
sence; but his health seemed to be 
somewhat affected by the ceaseless 
agitation of a year of revolution. 
He listened attentively to the de- 
tails of the new German rising, 
which gave hopes of a triumph of 
the better section of Parliament 
over the dynastic conspiracy. Fra- 
ternal relations between Germany 
and France formed our parole—on 
the understanding that no attempt 
should be made to raise questions 
about an alteration of frontiers. 
German and Italian affairs were 
then simultaneously tending to a 
violent solution. The fundamental 
pact of France, as established by 
her Constituent Assembly, had the 
following enactment (Art. V. of 
the Preamble): ‘The French Re- 
public respects foreign nationalities, 
even as she means to defend her 
own. She never employs her forces 
against the freedom of any People.’ 
In the face of this law, a French 
army had been sent into Roman 
territory—at first under the hypo- 
critical assertion that it was to pro- 
tect the Italian cause against the 
possibility of an intervention by 
Austria and the Neapolitan Bour- 
bon. The Ministerial organs of 
M. Drouyn de l’Huys and M., 
Odilon Barrot were strong and 
fluent on this latter point. They 
overflowed with declarations of 
goodwill for the Roman people. 
Even on April 16 M. Odilon 
Barrot had still said: ‘We will not 
make France an accomplice in 
the overthrow of the Roman Re- 
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public.’ Suddenly, however, the 
mask was withdrawn. M. de 
Lesseps, who had been used as a 
diplomatic negotiator to lull the 
Romans into security, was recalled. 
General Oudinot marched upon 
Rome; the cannon roared out a 
gospel which was not that of bro. 
therhood, but of fierce, fiendish 
brutality. The restoration of the 
Pope’s temporal power by French 
arms was now the evident aim! 
The Roman Republic was at that 
time represented at Paris by Colonel 
Frapolli; the Hungarian Govern- 
ment of Kossuth by Counts Pulszky 
and Ladislas Teleki. To all na- 
tions which yet clung to their newly- 
earned liberties, it was a matter of 
signal import whether the reac- 
tionary expedition against Rome 
would succeed; in which case, ac- 
cording to the expressed desire of 
the ultramontane Count Montalem- 
bert, an Hupédition a UIntérieur 
would soon follow in France. In 
the midst of this tension, democratic 
hopes centred in Ledru-Rollin. He 
was then surrounded by the halo 
of a renewed popularity. In De- 
cember of the previous year his 
name had come third (after Louis 
Napoleon and Cavaignac) on the 
list of candidates for the office 
of President of the Republic. He 
had received an aggregate of a 
million votes as a deputy for various 
departments to the Legislative As- 
sembly. Public opinion itself had 
thus designated him as the Avenger 
of the violated Constitution. 
Through intercourse with him, 
as well as with various Oppo- 
sition members, such as Savoye, 
Pascal Duprat, Beyer, and others, 
we speedily learnt the drift of 
events. Legal redress, by 4 
parliamentary vote, was Ledru- 
Rollin’s desire. But the obstinacy 
and infatuation of the crypto-Roy- 
alists, who thought they might make 
use of Louis Napoleon for their 
own ends, offered no chance of such 
a consummation. The gifted Re- 
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publican leader tried what he could 
before the Assembly by the lofty 
eloquence of his words. The ma- 
jority flung his counsel to the 
winds. The question then was, 
whether a legal case had not arisen 
for popular demonstration. Art. 
Vill. of the Constitution ran thus : 
‘The citizens have the right to asso- 
ciate themselves; to petition; to 
meet peaceably, and without arms.’ 
Art. CIX.: ‘The National Assem- 
bly confides the safety of the pre- 
sent Constitution and its rights to 
the guardianship and the patriotism 
of all Frenchmen.’ Art. VII. of 
the Preamble: ‘The citizen ought 
to love his country; to serve the 
Republic; to defend it even at the 
price of his blood.’ 

I will not enter into all the par- 
ticulars of the demonstration of 
June 13, which became for Ledru- 
Rollin the cause of a twenty years’ 
exile. The Assembly having rejected 
his motion on the Roman Ques- 
tion, he and a number of Oppo- 
sition leaders met, without arms, 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers. Meanwhile a vast but 
orderly multitude, among which 
there were not a few National 
Guards in uniform, but also with- 
out arms, marched in serried ranks 
along the boulevards towards the 
Palace of Parliament. Vive la Con- 
stitution !—Vive la République Ro- 
maine! were the only cries I heard 
uttered. It was a manifestation 
of a very imposing character—its 
solemnity being heightened by the 
fact of not less than seven hearses 
having to stop in the side streets 
abutting on the boulevards, in order 
not to interrupt the march of. the 
futhusiastic masses. Paris in those 
days was decimated by the cholera. 
On the very morning of the 13th 
June I had had news brought to 
me of so many sudden deaths in my 
immediate surroundings—deaths of 
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men who had made appointments to 
see us—as to give a very strong 
impression as to the ravages of 
the pest. Whilst black Death thus 
swung his scythe, citizens went 
forth to uphold the rights of the 
Constitution. But not mortuary 
convoys only waited in the side- 
streets; Changarnier’s troops also 
were there, ready to fall upon men 
who were acting within the law 
and their right. 

I was present at the Rue de la 
Paix, near the Madeleine, when the 
cavalry suddenly made its charge 
from that street. A few police 
sergeants, with cocked hats and 
glittering swords, rushed forward; 
but, as I can testify, without utter- 
ing any legal summons. Springing 
sideways, they at once let the 
cavalry and infantry trample down 
and attack with sabre and bayonet 
an unarmed multitude, whose ranks 
were broken, and who had great 
difficulty in escaping. The wounds 
of some, I afterwards heard, were 
fatal. A few cries ‘To the bar- 
ricades!’ met with no response. In 
a moment the shutters of all houses 
were up—doors locked—every one 
in the streets helplessly at the 
mercy of the troops. I saw the 
whole to the last. Meeting, by 
chance, after the boulevards had 
been cleared, the Alsatian member, 
M. Beyer, who came from the Con- 
servatoire to inquire after the state 
of things, I told him all was over. 
With Alexander Herzen, the Rus- 
sian writer, whom I presently met, 
I then left the scene of the event, 
to muse over the broken Republican 
hopes. 

At the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, in the meanwhile, troops 
had also rushed in. For a moment 
—as Ledru-Rollin himself! and 
Victor Considérant* have stated in 
writings of their own—there was 
danger of the representatives of the 
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people being summarily shot down. 
An order had been misunderstood ; 
and the guns were already raised. 
Finally, the Opposition leaders were 
able to leave the building without 
being made prisoners. It is not 
true that Ledru-Rollin, as his ca- 
lumniators have asserted, saved 
himself through the aperture of a 
small window. He quietly walked 
away with Considérant, the Social- 
ist leader; then was hidden for 
nearly a month in a narrow apart- 
ment under a roof, where he could 
scarcely stand, and underwent great 
suffering; and finally was able to 
leave Paris and France in secret for 
Belgium, whence he crossed to 
England. 
At the street-corners of Paris 
placards soon made their appear- 
ance, announcing a state of siege. 
In the parliamentary committee 
which decreed it, the name of Victor 
Hugo figured, who in 1849 still 
sided with the reactionary majority, 
whilst in the following year he 
began to turn to the Republicans. 
‘The conduct of Victor Hugo on 
this occasion was the cause of 
Ledru-Rollin’s continued estrange- 
ment from him in exile. Being in 
France as the member of a diplo- 
matic mission, I thought it my duty 
to remain there, in spite of apparent 
danger. I was arrested, contrary 
to the law of nations, and kept for 
nearly two months a prisoner at the 
Conciergerie and LaForce. The Op- 
position in the National Assembly 
in vain moved my release. M. de 
Tocqueville, who in the meantime 
had been appointed Foreign Minis- 
ter, craftily influenced the Assembly 
by declaring that the imprisoned 
German envoy belonged to that 
party which had always strongly 
opposed the further extension of 
France in the direction of the Rhine 
(cette tendance du peuple a s’étendre 
vers le Rhin). This plea, incredible 
as it may sound, had its full effect. 
I had to remain in prison, and was 
afterwards threatened with being 
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handed over to the Prussian army, 
which had in the meanwhile 
marched into Baden, fought several 
battles, and then proceeded, under 
the leadership of the Crown Prince 
William—now Emperor of Ger- 
many—to court-martial its prisoners 
of war. At last, all necessary judi- 
cial evidence being lacking, I was 
banished from French territory. 

Years! afterwards I again met 
Ledru-Rollin on English soil, where 
he resided, without interruption, 
from ’49 to ’70. My own fate, so 
far as regards France, having been 
bound up with his, there was a 
natural point of contact, soon forti- 
fied by mutual friendship with 
Mazzini, for whose cause the French 
leader had been proscribed. Ireckon 
the pleasant hours I and my family 
spent, during many years, in the 
company of Ledru-Rollin, as among 
the happiest of our life. The charm 
of intercourse was enhanced by his 
gifted and amiable wife, whose 
acquaintance with German litera. 
ture, and with some branches of 
learning in which I take a special 
interest, are of no ordinary quality, 
whilst her firm political sentiments 
made her readily join in the politi- 
cal conversation. Both, moreover, 
were much inclined to philosophi- 
cal speculation. The study of na- 
tural sciences, especially of astro- 
nomy, was also with Ledru-Rollin a 
favourite subject. On these themes 
he conversed with a fluency and an 
enthusiasm not less eager than on 
State topics. 

That which was to be regretted 
was his voluntary seclusion from 
English society. His work De la 
Décadence de I’ Angleterre, the pub- 
lication of whichI, with other exiles, 
deeply deplored, helped, no doubt, to 
make him averse to frequeut inter- 
course with Englishmen. Still, he 
followed with great interest the 
progress of the popular movements 
here. On the Irish question, it 1s 
true, he held the view which is 
common with Frenchmen of all 
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parties. At the same time he was 
one of the firmest opponents of 
Ultramontanism. With Mazzini, 
who had written of medieval 
Papacy as having been, so to say, 
the providential continuator of an 
alleged ‘mission of Rome’ to 
exercise a moral leadership over 
the nations of the earth, Ledru- 
Rollin was therefore, on this 
particular point, entirely at issue. 
Though inactive in public poli- 
tics, since Le Proscrit had ceased to 
exist, and the ‘ Central European 
Democratic Committee’ no longer 
gave a sign of life, Ledru-Rollin’s 
sympathies were fully awakened 
by the struggles of the Mexican 
Republic, and by the war of the 
American Union against the Slave- 
holders’ League. A fact of some 
significance may here be noted. 
When that crime against a na- 
tion’s independence was attempted, 
which afterwards found its tragic 
end at Queretaro, a great commo- 
tion arose among the exiles of 


various lands living in this coun- 
try. The lowering tempest of the 
Slaveholders’ insurrection had not 


yet burst. But already the more 
far-seeing observed its rapid ap- 
proach, and also felt that it con- 
tained a prospective threat to the 
United States. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a confidential commu- 
nication was addressed to President 
Lincoln, showing to him how the 
attempt of the two Imperial 
adventurers might be foiled by an 
effective blow at head-quarters in 
France and elsewhere. The com- 
munication was drawn up by a 
German hand. It bore a French, 
an Italian, and a German signature 
—the two first-mentioned being 
those of Ledru-Rollin and Mazzini. 
President Lincoln was struck with 
the idea, and did not decline. He 
reserved, however, his decision for 
the time of greatest urgency. In 
the meanwhile, the armies of the 
North grappled with their Confede- 
rate antagonists. When the great 
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crisis came, Lincoln fell under the 
murderous weapon of Ravaillac 
Booth; and the plan alluded to 
was buried with him in his gory 
grave. 

For years Ledru-Rollin was sel- 
dom mentioned in the English press, 
except when the French Govern- 
ment falsely implicated him in some 
plot which was to be a pretext for 
excluding him from an amnesty. At 
one time, I believe, a Cabinet Coun- 
cil here was occupied with the dis- 
cussion of a demand of surrender, 
which Louis Napoleon had addressed 
to the English Government in re- 
gard to the person of the Republican 
leader. It was in the heyday of 
the good relations with the ‘ august 
ally ;’ and no London journal, bar- 
ring one in which I had been able to 
take up his defence, had a sheltering 
word to say for him. The dan- 
ger, however, passed. The English 
ministers held—although, if 1 am 
rightly informed, by the bare majo- 
rity of one—to the right of political 
asylum for a man who would never 
have had a chance, under Napo- 
leon III., of being judged in a fair 
trial. 

When Garibaldi made his trium- 
pbal entry into London, and all 
England, from the lord to the labour- 
ing man, seemed to be ina frenzy of 
enthusiasm about the Deliverer of 
the Two Sicilies, it was but natural 
that two men—hitherto personally 
unknown to each other, but bound 
together by sacrifices made in a 
common cause—should meet for a 
friendly grasp of hands; exchange 
their views; and perhaps come to 
some understanding as to future ac- 
tion. The Roman Republic, when 
overthrown by force of arms, had in 
its last moments conferred upon 
Garibaldi a special power, to be 
made use of by him in case of a 
favourable emergency. Garibaldi 
himself, shortly before his heroic 
attempt which ended at Aspromonte 
(1862), had caused this decree of 
the Roman Assembly to be repub- 
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lished. On his part, Ledru-Rollin 
had been made an honorary citizen 
of that same Roman Commonwealth. 
For its sake he had then already 
bravely borne a fifteen years’ exile. 
It would have been a blot upon the 
People’s cause itself had two 
leaders of such near political rela- 
tionship allowed themselves to be 
kept asunder like strangers. 

Yet, extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear, there were difficulties in the 
way. Lodged in a ducal mansion, 
and surrounded by influences which 
endeavoured to regulate his move- 
ments on the narrowest programme 
possible, Garibaldi, amidst the over- 
powering daily noise of manifesta- 
tions, was not master of himself, 
being helplessly carried hither and 
thither. His heart drew him to- 
wards those whom he regarded as 
his fellow-champions. His time and 
mind were occupied by the incessant 
turmoil around him. I had been 
fortunate in seeing him, before he 
entered London, at the Isle of Wight, 
in consequence of a friendly letter 
of invitation; and had held with him 
there a political conversation—pre- 
vious to addressing him in the ca- 
pitalas Speaker of the London Ger- 
mans, who ata mass-meeting had 
resolved to express their sympathy 
with Garibaldi and the Italian 
cause. I found him eager to see 
the exiled leaders of various nation- 
ality whose names I mentioned. 

Moved by a feeling which I well 
understood, albeit I could not share 
it, Ledru-Rollin seemed to think 
that the right way for Garibaldi 
would be to go himself to a French 
exile’s house, whose name repre- 
sented the sympathies of the Repub- 
lican party of France with the 
Italian cause. Garibaldi declared 
himself ready to do this. From my 
house we started together to Ledru- 
Rollin, and thence to Louis Blanc, 
who both lived close by. I was 
glad thus to establish some kind of 
relations between the Italian friend 
and the two distinguished French- 
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men, whose friendship was equally 
dear to me, but who, to my regret, 
had scarcely any contact in exile, 
except a casual one in my house, 
when the trace of old differences of 
view vanished in the warmth of 
personal intercourse. 

The meeting of Garibaldi with 
Ledru-Rollin, as with Louis Blanc, 
wasa most hearty one. The Italian 
leader, who, only two years before, 
had delivered the Two Sicilies from 
the Bourbon yoke on a plan origin- 
ally framed and set into first opera- 
tion by Mazzini, and who had been 
the means of establishing Victor 
Emmanuel’s Italian kingdom, frank- 
ly avowed that his principles had 
not changed in the least—that he 
was of the same way of thinking as 
when he fought under the govern- 
ment of the Roman Triumvirate. 
On that same day, before we visited 
the French friends, Garibaldi com- 
municated to me, to my amazement, 
all the startling details of the 
Shaftesbury-Gladstone interview, 
which virtually compelled him to 
give up his provincial tour, and to 
leave England abruptly. His first 
idea had been to do so without a 
moment's delay. ‘1 see Bonaparte’s 
hand in the matter,’ were his sig- 
nificant words. 

The long silence which Ledru- 
Rollin had maintained in public he 
first broke in 1865, when he ad- 
dressed to me a letter full of noble 
thoughts in favour of Italian unity, 
for publication in the organ of 
German democracy, which was then 
under my control. Edited with the 
co-operation of a number of promi- 
nent popular leaders, poets, philo- 
sophers, and scientific men—such as 
Dr. Louis Biichner, Georg Fein, 
Ludwig Feuerbach, Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, M. Gritzner, General 
Haug, Friedrich Hecker, Theodor 
Mogling, K. Nauwerck, Theodor 
Olshausen, Dr. Gustav Rasch, Emil 
Rittershaus, General Franz Sigel, 
F, W. Schloffel, Arnold Schlénbach, 
Gustav Struve, J. D. H. Temme, 
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and others—this German publica- 
tion was saluted by expressions 
of sympathy on the part of Ledru- 
Rollin and Mazzini, of Garibaldi 
and Louis Blanc. The press laws 
under Napoleon III. were such as 
to render it impossible for an 
exiled French leader to make his 
voice heard in a Paris journal. 
Ledru-Rollin’s letter in favour of 
full Italian unity, including Rome, 
therefore appeared first in that 
German review, and was after- 
wards secretly propagated in 
France as a separate sheet. 

In so-called biographies of Ledru- 
Rollin, republished since his death, 
we have seen him described as ‘ an 
avowed representative of Commu- 
nism.’ There could be no more 
flagrant misrepresentation of his 
whole creed, life, and action, than 
is contained in this false statement. 
If any one regarded Communism as 
a hateful thing, it was, next to 
Mazzini, this French Republican. 
Often have I heard him launch 
forth in the severest terms against 
a school which he regarded not 
only as wrong in principle, because 
it took no heed of the complex cha- 
racter of human nature, but also as 
apositive bane in practical politics, 
because its wild teachings were cal- 
culated to split the strength of the 
Democratic party, and to alienate 
from it all those who had any pro- 
perty of their own. 

The peasantry of France, who 
live the most frugal and penurious 
life, are the most tenacious as re- 
gards their little freehold property. 
No social Utopia will charm them 
away from this ground. Their 
aversion against what they call the 
partageux is an element in French 
politics which no sensible statesman 
can with impunity overlook. 
vast mass of the French is com- 
posed of small agriculturists. 
Under a system of universal suf- 
frage they hold the balance of 
power. ~ Conservative by nature, 
these plodding Jacques Bonhommes 
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became perfectly fierce and fu- 
rious when they heard of the 
Communistic doctrines among a 
section of the civic Democracy. 
Hence it may be easily under- 
stood with what antipathy Ledru- 
Rollin, whose aim, before all, was 
the firm establishment of the Re- 
public, looked upon the Utopian 
mar-plots. 

That grim individualistic, and, in 
its full consequence, anarchical doc- 
trine, which is contained in the 
words ‘ Laissez faire! Laissez aller!’ 
was, however, not his ideal. Often 
as he denounced the Communistic 
movement in words of bitterness, 
he much oftener, in the intimacy 
of private intercourse, spoke, in 
words full of feeling, of the suf- 
ferings of the proletariate. On such 
occasions the warmth of his senti- 
ments became fully apparent. So- 
cial reform was for him the neces- 
sary complement of political eman- 
cipation. There is a letter of his, 
originally addressed to an organ of 
Co-operative Associations at Paris 
and Brussels, and also printed in 
the German Democrat of March 
1866, in which he amply treats 
of the social question. There he 
speaks—as it were, with sentimental 
regret—of the golden age of politi- 
cal economy in France, when, on the 
morrow after the Revolution of 
1789, the fetters were taken from 
agriculture, trade, and commerce, 
and this new freedom seemed to 
work wonders. _ There was scarcely 
any manufacturing population then; 
no foreign competition ; no league 
of capitalists against labour; no 
commercial crisis; no strike. Mas- 
ters, he adds, could at one and the: 
same time make great profits and 
give good wages. ‘Machinery had 
not arrived at swallowing up, so to 
say, women and children, and pro- 
ducing even a degeneracy of the 
race.’ 

But what a change—Ledru-Rol- 
lin continues—since then! Capital, 
which groups and multiplies itself 
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so much more easily than labour 
does, has taken an immense start. 
Wholesale industry threatens to 
destroy every smaller trade and 
craft, even to do away with agri- 
cultural independence, which is 
more and more placed at the mercy 
of capitalists. The grim greatness 
of the ‘ Laissez fuire’ principle dares 
not any longer claim our admira- 
tion. The hell of reality replies to 
the fictitious paradise of those sel- 
fish economists. An unexampled 
wealth has risen over a substratum 
of unexampled poverty. Every 
mind that is accessible to the ideas 
of happiness, morality, and freedom 
for the labouring classes, must be 
appalled at the consequences of this 
system for modern society. 
Ledru-Rollin then passes in re- 
view the theories of Fourier, St. 
Simon, Proudhon, and others. He 
qualifies them as visionary and im- 
practicable; as tainted with the 
spirit of a Pontifical hierarchism ; 
as tending to universal enslavement. 
He refers to Proudhon’s audacious 
expression (‘Property is Theft’), 
which its author himself withdrew 
afterwards, as a threat that had 
wrought deep injury to the Demo- 
cratic cause. The expression was 
withdrawn too late, after the fatal 
harm had been done. To let such 
doctrines—Ledru-Rollin says—take 
hold upon the popular mind, could 
only lead to those social wars which 
finally made Rome the prey of 
Cesars. The bizarre, exotic teach- 
ings of communistic and socialistic 
sects he utterly rejects, though he 
acknowledges the good intentions 
of those who wished to serve the 
cause of the Proletariate. His own 
economic creed is contained in the 
words ‘ Association and Co-opera- 
tion.’ He desires freedom of asso- 
ciation for Capital and Labour. He 
ints to the co-operative societies 
in Belgium, Germany, England, as 
the true indicators of social re- 
form, as the pioneers of the aboli- 
tion of the mere wages system. Is 
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it exactly just to describe this man 
as an ‘ avowed representative of 
Communism ? ’ 

Further years of weary waiting 
followed. Though mentally active, 
time hung heavily on his hands. 
‘I curse my forced inactivity. ...I 
wish I had a thousand voices!’ So 
he wrote in the early part of 1866. 
He yearned for a sphere of action. 
His capabilities and inclinations 
always lay more in the direction of 
public speech than of laborious 
literary work. The apparently 
endless vista of his exile only be- 
came tolerable to him by his occupa- 
tion with physical science and philo- 
sophical problems. 

Those who have described him 
as an Atheist, on account of the 
civil burial which he ordered for 
himself, err as greatly as those 
who attributed to Mazzini the same 
view. To all ecclesiastical teaching 
Ledru-Rollin was strenuously op- 
posed. His ideas were Voltairean ; 
but, like Voltaire, whose writings 
he much admired, he was a believer 
in a Supreme Being and the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. Not only did 
he hold these opinions as results of 
his mental bent, but he was fond of 
expounding them with a fervour 
amounting to religious devotion. 
He vehemently bore down every 
objection, and was even intolerant 
of any scepticism in the matter. 
The depth of his _ conviction 
showed itself when, to any casual 
remark in a sense of doubt, he 
replied with a torrent of elo- 
quence. He often mentioned that 
he was busy with a work on these 
subjects. So many years have 
elapsed since he first alluded to this 
occupation of his, that a finished, or 
nearly finished, treatise may perhaps 
be expected among his posthumous 
papers. His civil burial meant 
simply antagonism to the Roman 
Church, or to all clerical organisa- 
tions. On the ground of indepen- 
dent thought, he firmly held the 
two cardinal views which are con- 
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tained in most, though not in all, 
religious systems, 

When, with the decline of Louis 
Napoleon’s power and prestige, the 
uestion became paramount as to 
whether the Republicans of 1848 
could consistently take the oath in 
order to be able to become candi- 
dates in an election for the Legis- 
lative body, Ledru-Rollin, from a 
practical point of view, expressed 
himself in the affirmative to the 
deputations that came over to Lon- 
don. With a view to the approach- 
ing downfall of the Second Empire, 
another question appeared to me to 
be of even greater importance. I 
thought it would be well if French 
leaders came to some clear resolu- 
tion as to the institution of equal, 
universal suffrage, which had proved 
so perilous a gift for France in the 
present intellectual condition of her 
agricultural masses; forming, as 
they do, the majority of the nation. 
I had discussed this subject with 
French friends often enough, and 
embodied my views in a special 
treatise in 1869. I again did so in 
1871. My opinion was, that it 
would be advisable, not to abolish, 
because this would have constituted 
anew danger, but, at any rate, to 
mitigate the evil results of equal, 
universal suffrage by combining 
some sort of educational test with 
it, and conferring upon the towns a 
proportionately larger number of 
deputies. This latter institution is 
one to be found in many limited 
monarchies. In France it would 
have worked in favour of Demo- 
cratic power. But Ledru-Rollin, 
the father of Universal Suffrage, 
never would hear of such a change. 
Since then, events have unfortu- 
nately justified the view in question 
to the fullest extent, for again a 
Royalist majority has been returned 
under a system of equal, universal 
vote ; and, thanks to the close ba- 
lance and deep division of parties, 
a situation has been created which 
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appears to invite another 
d’ état. 

In 1870 Ledru-Rollin went back 
to France. During the war he was 
in the beleaguered city of Paris. 
His already shattered health suf. 
fered from these exciting events; 
at the same time the misfortunes 
of his country filled his mind with 
melancholy. The mandate to the 
Assembly at Bordeaux he did not 
accept, being evidently unwilling 
to become a party to the conditions 
of peace which France could not 
but subscribe to, after having under- 
gone signal defeat in a war of 
aggression. At Versailles he ap- 
peared only once in the tribune, 
when, unmindful of his illness, he 
endeavoured to defend Universal 
Suffrage against the restrictions 
which Royalists are ready enough 
to impose upon it in a reactionary 
sense. His attempt was met by 
violent and systematic interruptions 
on the part of his enemies. The 


coup 


thread of an otherwise eloquent 


harangue was thus broken; and 
then his adversaries, who had acted 
against him in so unseemly a 
manner, sueeringly spoke of his 


fiasco. The truth is, that they 


allowed to the old champion of the 
popular cause no fair play what- 
ever. 

Only a few more months elapsed, 
and the heart-disease which had 
so long preyed upon him made an 
end to his days, by a sudden stroke, 
in presence of his deeply-affected 
companion in life, whose love and 
devotion to him had been the truest 
all through his chequered career. 
Whatever difference of party views 
there may be about him, the words 
spoken at his grave by his disciple, 
M. Maillard, cannot be gainsayed = 
‘France and the Republic will 
always remember him.’ 

Ledru-Rollin died on the last day 
of 1874, in his country house at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, near Paris. 
He was childless. 

Kart Buinp. 
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THE FINANCES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By tHe Premier oF THE Coronrat GOVERNMENT. 


(T0 THE EDITOR.) 


IR,—In your last month’s num- 
ber an article appeared, signed 
‘Charles Fellows,’ in which the 
writer, to the best of his ability, 
said everything he could against 
the financial position and the 
Government of New Zealand, past, 
present, and future. In eccentric 
fashion he grouped a great variety 
of statements—some being” merely 
his own assertions, others supported 
by scraps of speeches, and others, 
again, by reported conversations 
with persons whose names were not 
mentioned. Were the article to 
appear in New Zealand, with Mr. 
Fellows’s signature, very little, if 
any, notice would be taken of it; 
for he is known there asa person 
who (under the nom de plume of 
‘Master Humphrey’) wrote, for an 
Opposition newspaper, lettersattack- 
ing the Government. Those letters 
at first excited surprise ; then their 
extravagance caused amusement; 
and at length people became weary 
of them. Mr. Fellows left New 
Zealand ; and I have heard that in 
Sydney he published a pamphlet 
attacking the: New Zealand Govern- 
ment, but I have not seen it. He 
has now chosen a larger theatre ; 
and his statements become of im- 
portance since they appear in your 
influential Magazine. 

I. crave permission to expose 
the misrepresentations, and the 
false deductions therefrom, in Mr. 
Fellows’s article.: Some of the 
statements are wholly at variance 
with fact; whilst others, with some 
substratum of truth, are twisted and 
distorted to serve the writer’s pur- 
pose of disparaging the financial 
condition of New Zealand. The 


statement on which the writer 
mainly relies, and round which he 
makes his other statements gyrate, 
is that the colony yearly manufac- 
tures surpluses by spending bor- 
rowed money on purposes which 
should be provided for out of ordi- 
nary revenue. He says that 


A large proportion of the sums borrowed 
and being borrowed is applied to maintain 
the regular establishment of Government, 
meet the interest of the already enormous 
debt, and provide for matters of ordinary 
expenditure properly chargeable against 
taxes only. 


The writer explains how, as he 
says, this was and is done: 


Some years ago, when financial affairs 
were well nigh desperate, and year after 
year the most enormous deficits had to be 
acknowledged, an expedient was devised 
for preventing their reappearance. Up to 
that time, current expenditure had been 
defrayed out of the Consolidated Fund, 
which, as its name implies, was-the reser- 
voir into which all taxes converged. But 
by the new system there was called into 
existence what was termed the Special 
Fund, to be maintained exclusively out of 
borrowed money ; and to this Special Fund 
was transferred the bulk of military ex- 
penditure, besides other charges for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 


Mr. Fellows then makes a short 
extract from the Colonial Treasurer’s 
Budget speech in 1870, in which 
speech it was explained why it was 
proposed to charge the Defence 
expenditure to loan ; but he artfully 
omits the reasons: given for such a 


course, commencing his quotation 
thus: 


You will not be surprised, therefore, 
after what I have already stated on the 
subject of Defenee expenditure, to hear that 
the Government consider that the colony 
is not justified, even if it were able to do 
so, in regarding the item of Defence ex- 
penditure as one to be defrayed out of 
ordinary revenue. 


Sees1 cop sweeps Sones’: 
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Mr. Fellows goes on to say : 


This proposal being carried into effect, 
a loan was issued for ‘Defence and other 
purposes,’ and, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, this resource, when once called into 
existence, was freely utilised for the ‘ other 
purposes,’ as well as to provide for the 
military establishment. 


I will state the facts, leaving your 
readers to realise how Mr. Fellows 
has distorted them or given to them 
false meanings. 

Some time before the ‘ Defence 
and Other Purposes Loan Act’ was 
passed, and quite independently of 
it, the New Zealand Legislature de- 
vised elaborate machinery for au- 
diting and controlling the public 
expenditure. From time to time 
this legislation has been amended, 
as experience has shown the points 
which could be improved ; and there 
is now a thorough system of control 
and pre-audit. Part of the original 
plan, and which part still continues, 
was the division of the public funds 
into four branches, viz.: The Con- 
solidated Revenue, the Land Re- 
venue, the Special Fund, and the 
Trust Fund. The division was made 
to enable each fund to be separately 
kept. The Special Fund included 
all borrowed money. The object 
was to keep it distinct from the 
ordinary (or, as it was termed, 
Consolidated) Revenue, and to 
secure its devotion to the purposes 
for which it was borrowed. To 
insinuate, as Mr. Fellows does, that 
the Special Fund was formed in 
order to facilitate the improper 
expenditure of borrowed money, is 
unfounded misrepresentation. That 
fund was devised for the purpose of 
preventing any. misapplication, in- 
tentional or unintentional, of such 
money. The system was not, in my 
Opinion, very effectual at first; but 
year by year it has been improved; 
j and I believe it to be now impos- 
sible that money can be otherwise 
than legally expended. 


Now, as to deficits. There can 
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be no question that until the last 
two years, the finance of New Zea- 
land was very embarrassed. The 
expenditure for native and defence 
purposes was enormous, and quite 
beyond the power of a small popu- 
lation like that of New Zealand to 
bear out of current revenue. I will 
presently supply a statement show- 
ing the strain on the revenue and 
on borrowed funds, which was 
caused by the expenditure for nas 
tive and defence purposes—in other 
words, purposes for which the neigh- 
bouring Australian colonies . have 
not had to provide. In 1863, a:war 
loan of 3,000,0001. was authorised; 
and, in addition, up to 1868, some 
228,000l. of Treasury bills were is- 
sued in aid of ordinary revenue. 
For the purposes of the years 1868 
and 1869, Treasury bills to the 
amount of 300,000/. were issued. If 
Mr. Fellows had stated that im 
years past New Zealand had to con 
tend with great financial difficulties, 
he would have stated a truth—but 
a truth of which everyone with a 
knowledge of the colony is aware: 
Not the least injurious part:of his 
disingenuousness is, the creation of 
an impression that the difficulties of 
the past are not only difficulties of 
to-day, but that they are the conse~ 
quences of the very measures taken 
to remedy them. 

In 1869, the Imperial Govern- 
ment determined to:take away the 
troops from .New Zealand. . The 
colony was then in a most depressed 
state. The condition of native afi 
fairs caused great anxiety. A pow~ 
erful section of the natives was ‘in 
open hostility. The colony hada 
considerable force. of ifriendly. maa 
tives, but to maintain it a heavy 
expenditure was necessary. | It. was 
generally felt that: the removal of 
Imperial troops: was a grave and 
risky step, and one entailing .on the 
colony serious responsibilities... Al. 
though opposed to the removal, the 
Colonial Government determined to 
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do their best, not to realise their 
own doubts, but to justify the pru- 
dence of the action decided on by 
the Imperial Government. It is, per- 
haps, a greater triumph to the Co- 
lonial Ministry to feel that. they 
tided over the difficulties they feared, 
than it would have been could they 
have pointed to results as having 
justified such fears. -When the Par- 
liament, or, as it is called, the As- 
sembly, met in 1870, and it was felt 
to be certain that, despite all re- 
monstrances, the colony was to be 
deprived of Imperial troops, so that 
it was necessary to provide for De- 
fence expenditure during several 
years, it would have been worse 
than folly to have continued to 
nominally bear on the Consolidated 
Revenue charges which it could not 
support, and to provide for those 
charges by the issue of Treasury 
bills. If the Assembly had failed 
to make definite and legal provision 
for defence charges, it would not 
have loyally met the responsibilities 
which the sovereign pleasure of the 
Imperial Government devolved upon 
it. I may here mention that at the 
end of four years the Consolidated 
Revenue had sufficiently increased 
to allow the Assembly to relieve the 
loan expenditure by a contribution, 
from that revenue, of half the year’s 
cost for defence purposes. If you 
will indulge me by publishing the 
two following tables, I believe that 
no one who studies them will ques- 
tion that the colony has done as 
much as it possibly could in the 
direction of defraying defence ex- 

mditure out of ordinary revenue. 

he tables were prepared in the Co- 
lonial Treasury, and their accuracy 
may be depended upon. The first 
shows the expenditure, year by 
year, out of revenue for native and 
defence purposes; and also the ex- 
penditure during the same years, 
for the same purposes, out of loan. 
I believe that, under the head of 
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expenditure for native purposes out 
of loan, there areincluded sums spent 
for the extinguishment of native 
title to lands. It may be argued 
that such expenditure is of a pro- 
ductive character; but, on the other 
hand, it is fairly to be stated as ex- 
penditure for which the neighbour. 
ing colonies have not had to pro- 
vide. The purchase of lands from 
natives is, no doubt, a more or less 
profitable operation ; but the other 
colonies have acquired the waste 
lands of the Crown without pur- 
chasing them. However,the amount 
is not very large. The second table 
shows the same items as the first, 
but including, in the charge on 
revenue, cumulative interest, at five 
per cent., on the amount expended 
out of loan. It will be seen from 
the tables that native and defence 
affairs have involved an expendi- 
ture of 4,208,o00l. out of loans, and 
1,761,000l. out of revenue ; or that, 
adding five per cent. for cumula- 
tive interest on the former amount, 
the charge for those purposes 
on ordinary revenue amounts to 
3:528,0001. When the small po- 
pulation of the colony is remem- 
bered, I would ask your impar- 
tial readers to judge whether 
New Zealand has not done the 
best it could be expected to do 
under the great burdens it has 
had to bear? Later on, I shall 
ask you whether an examination of 
the present condition of affairs 
does not show that the colony’s 
efforts to relieve itself have been 
successful ? 

Mr. Fellows insinuates that the 
‘other purposes,’ for which part of 
the ‘Defence and Other Purposes 
Loan,’ 1870, was authorised, were a 
convenient device for enabling the 
Government to apply borrowed 
moneys for objects which ought to 
have been provided for out of or- 
dinary revenue. Indeed, he conveys 
the impression that the ‘ other pur- 
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poses’ were not specified, and that, 
therefore, the money was open to 
general application. The Act au- 
thorised the raising of 1,000,000l. 
The provisions made for defence 
were that anexpenditure of 180,000l. 
was authorised during the first year, 
160,0001, during the second year, 
and 150,0o001. during each of the 
next tnree years. As to the pro- 
visions for ‘other purposes,’ I give 
the words of the second schedule to 
the Act : 


To provide for a payment to be made by 
the province of Auckland to James Busby, 
Esq., and for a payment to be made to the 
New Zealand Government under ‘The 
Loan Allocation Act Repeal Act, 1867,’ a 
sum not exceeding 50,000/, (Province to 
be charged, Auckland.) 

To provide for a payment to be made by 
the province of Taranaki to the New 
Zealand Government under ‘The Loan Allo- 
cation Repeal Act, 1867,’ a sum not ex- 
ceeding 6,0007. (Province to be charged, 
Taranaki.) 

To provide for a payment to be made by 
the province of Wellington to the New 
Zealand Government under ‘The Loan Al- 
location Act, Repeal Act, 1867,’ and for sums 
advanced for the erection of the Wanganui 
Bridge, a sum not exceeding 17,0001. 
(Province to be charged, Wellington.) 

To provide for a payment to be made by 
the province of Otago to the New Zealand 
Government on account of the late province 
of Southland, and for other debts due by 
that province, a sum not exceeding 50,000/. 
and for the repayment of money borrowed 
under ‘The Otago Dock Trust Ordinance, 
1865,’ a sum not exceeding 50,0001. 
(Province to be charged, United Province 
of Otago and Southland.) 


The charge that borrowed money 
‘is applied to maintain the regular 
establishment of Government’ is 
quite untrue, unless by it is meant 
a reference to the fact that the cost 
of a considerable portion of the 
staff engaged in the Public Works 
Department is defrayed out of the 
loan. I presume, however, that it 
cannot be disputed that the cost 
of engineers, surveyors, draftsmen, 
and other officers engaged in labours 
connected with the construction of 
works authorised to be paid for out 
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of loan, is fairly includable as part 
of the cost of such works. The 
salaries of officers of the Public 
Works Department who are en- 
gaged in what may be called ordin- 
ary duties—such as those in charge 
of railways already constructed— 
are not charged to loan. 

The statement that borrowed 
money is used to pay interest on the 
public debt, is a scandalous perver- 
sion of fact. The only ground for. 
it is, that authority was given by 
the Legislature to charge to bor- 
rowed money interest on the cost of 
railways during the course of con- 
struction. The legitimacy of in- 
cluding in the capital cost of a rail- 
way interest on the money expended 
during the time it is being con- 
structed, does not, it seems to me, 
admit of question. A sum of 
300,000l, in all has been authorised 
for the purpose—not a very large 
amount to cover interest on works 
to cost eight millions. But the 
revenue of the colony has so im- 
proved, that it was provided by 
the Assembly last year that loans 
should be relieved of the interest on 
the cost of railways and works 
during construction, and the charge 
was devolved on the ordinary re- 
venue. "he statement that interest 
on the cost of immigration, or on 
any other part of the loan funds 
(except as before explained), is or 
has been paid out of borrowed 
money, is wholly untrue. 

Mr. Fellows asserts that one- 
half the immigrants who receive 
assisted or free passages to New 
Zealand leave the colony. He 
bases that conclusion upon an ex- 
tract from a newspaper, the name 
of which he does not mention. In 
that extract, it is stated that during 
1872, 10,725 persons arrived in the 
colony, and 5,752 left it. The 
newspaper writer, however, express- 
ly guards against the supposition 
that he was dealing only with im- 
migrants, in the sense in which the 
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term is used by Mr. Fellows; for 
the writer, after applying to the 
10,725 the words ‘persons were 
introduced,’ corrects himself by 
adding, ‘ or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, arrived by sea.’ Itis not 
possible, therefore, that Mr. Fel- 
lows could otherwise than wilfully 
have assumed that the arrivals and 
departures spoken of in the news- 
paper extract were all of Govern- 
.ment immigrants. The dednction 
he makes from the extract—and 
which he several times repeats— 
that one of every two immigrants 
introduced by the Government 
leaves the colony, is a false deduc- 
tion, and it is difficult to see how 
he could be ignorant that it was 
so. During the year 1872, there 
were 4,808 immigrants introduced 
into the colony: therefore, adopt- 
ing the figures given in the news- 
paper extract, the balance of 
arrivals over departures shows 
that there was a slight excess in 
favour of the colony, over and 
above the total number of intro- 
duced immigrants, instead of one- 
half of the introduced immigrants 
having again left the colony—as 
Mr. Fellows, without the shadow 
of a reason, states those figures to 
rove.! 

Mr. Fellows impugns the legi- 
timacy of expending borrowed 
money on immigration. His views 
will not be shared by many who 
have an acquaintance with the 
colonies ; for those who have such 
acquaintance know that population 
is the one great want. In the 
United States, I believe, every 
immigrant is held to be worth 2001. 
It is generally considered in New 
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Zealand that ‘this is the reverse of 
an excessive estimate. Large as is 
the number already introduced into 
the colony, my latest advices urge 
the demand for more. I do not 
wish it to be understood that every 
immigrant is successful,’ or is 
pleased that he has gone out: but 
the instances of dissatisfaction are 
rare; the opportunities enjoyed by 
labouring men of earning money, 
of establishing comfortable homes, 
and, above all, of educating their 
children, are out of all comparison 
with what the same men have 
enjoyed in their former homes. 
The success of the New Zealand 
immigration is attested by the 
evident way in which the immi- 
grants arriving create, by their own 
wants, the demand for others to 
follow them. In the neighbouring 
colonies, intelligent men look with 
envy on the comprehensiveness of 
the New Zealand immigration 
plan. Charging the cost of that 
plan against borrowed money is in 
reality leaving to the immigrants 
to repay to the State, in the course 
of time, the cost to which they have 
subjected it. 

I will now ask you to allow me 
to explain the Immigration and 
Public Works policy. I have 
already stated that when it was 
proposed to remove the troops, the 
colony was in a very depressed 
condition. Works necessary for 
opening up the country, such as 
roads, bridges, and railways, were 
being carried on very sparingly in 
the Middle Island, and still more 
sparingly in the North Island. The 
public lands were in little demand; 


private prorerty was much depre- 


1 New Zealand has more frequent communication with Ain than with any of the 
other Australian colonies, and to this point (Melbourne, Victoria) emigrants from New 
Zealand would be most likely to go. But the Melbourne Argus of December 2 last, 
in an article upon the subject of immigration to that colony, contains-the following 
paragraphs : s 

‘ We can expect no reinforcement from the neighbouring colonies,’ 


‘New Zealand is receiving great accessions of population. 


. » » There has been no 


overflow of population from that colony to this.’ 
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ciated in value ; it was considered 
throughout the Middle Island that 
the North Island was ruining the 
colony, and, indeed, it was so, 
more or less, for cvlonisation 
was suspended in that island; 
a mere fringe of it only was acces- 
sible to Europeans; the greatest un- 
certainty prevailed as to the move- 
ments of the hostile natives, and, as 
Ihave before said, the determination 
to remove the troops excited great 
apprehension. The finance of the 
colony was very embarrassed, and 
large aids to revenue had to be 
sought in the issue of Treasury bills. 
Stagnation, if not retrogression, 
prevailed ; and stagnation in a new 
country is infinitely worse than 
stagnation in an old country. Dur- 
ing the session of 1869, the feeling 
became general that something must 
be done—that the colony could not 
afford to continue spending money 
on war, and neglecting all means of 
developing the country’s resources. 
The unproductive burden could only 
be lessened by enlarging the pro- 
ductive resources. The North Island, 
a mere theatre of war, was a fright- 
ful drag on the colony ; but, on the 
other hand, the North Island settled 
would become able to bear its share 
of the misfortunes of the past, and 
to aid the progress of the future. 
Much to the credit of the Middle 
Island members, amidst all the diffi- 
culties which prevailed, and in 
which their own island shared, they 
at once recognised the vital neces- 


sity of opening up the North Island,- 


and making it a reproductive estate, 
instead of one constantly draining 
the resources of the whole colony. 
Before the session of 1869 was 
closed, Parliament voted 30,000l. 
for making roads in the North 
Island. An anxious recess followed ; 
for on the Government devolved 
the necessity of submitting to ‘the 
Assembly, in the next session, com- 
prehensive plans for the future. 
Ministers were at no loss to under- 
VOL. XI.—NO. LXII, NEW SERIES. 
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stand that war expenditure must be 
discouraged, that the population 
must be increased, and that public 
works must be undertaken, so as to 
open the country for settlement. 
The difficulty of proposing a plan 
which would find acceptance was 
much increased by the mode in 
which New Zealand had been colo- 
nised. As many of your readers 
know, New Zealand was divided 
into provinces, each representing & 
separate area of colonisation, each 
having distinct interests, and each 
naturally disinclined to support any 
plans in the benefits resulting from 
which it was not to share. I do 
not condemn the diffusion of settle- 
ment which was a consequence of 
the provincial system. If it has 
added occasionally to the difficulty 
of colonial legislation, it has been 
the means of largely increasing the 
settlement of the country. But it 
made it necessary that, in pro- 
pounding a colonial system of public 
works, regard should be had to all 
the provinces ; and a plan applicable 
to the whole country had to be 
submitted. Such a plan was sub- 
mitted; and, during the same ses- 
sion of 1870, it acquired the force 
of law. From the Official Hand: 
Book of New Zealand, which has 
just been published, I submit an 
extract, showing briefly the nature 
of the policy adopted, and the 
operation of the Public Works 
Department : 


Immigration and public works, from 
1853, when the present Constitution was 
first established, to nearly the end of 1870, 
exclusively devolved on the several pro- 
vinces; and it may be said that, except to 
a limited extent in the provinces of Otago 
and Canterbury, they had, from various 
causes, almost ceased to exist for a number 
of years previous to the latter date. Even 
if the provinces had generally been able 
to administer those two great depart- 
ments of colonisation, it became evident 
that an administration conducted by in- 
dependent local authorities, with distinct 
local interests and functions, would neces- 
sarily be disjointed, and wanting in system 

, 
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and comprehensiveness. Theterm ‘ Public 
Works’ is used here in relation to works 
of a colonial character, and in which more 
than one province is concerned. 

In 1870, the Immigration and Public 
Works Act and cognate Acts were passed, 
and the policy contained in them may be 
shortly deseribed as follows: 

The colony was to incur a liability, spread 
over a course of years, amounting alto- 
gether, territorially and pecuniarily, to 
about nine millions, which were to be ex- 
pended in specified proportions on the 
under-mentioned objects : 

1. Immigration. 

2. Main railways throughout each island. 

3. Roads through the interior of the 

North Island. 
4. The purchase of native land in the 
North Island. 

5. The supply of water on gold-fields. 

6. The extension of telegraph works. 

The administration of these services was 
vested in the General Government, and the 
responsibility, subject to some exceptions 
in which its action depended on the pre- 
vious concurrence of provincial authorities, 
devolved on the General Government. 
These exceptions have been abolished by 
subsequent legislation. 

As soon as the session of 1870 closed, it 
became necessary to organise a department 
to undertake the special duties, and this 
department was supervised, us required by 
the Act, by « Minister of Public Works. 
At first, while the organisation was in 
progress, and the practical work was in its 
early stage, the Colonial Secretary acted as 
Minister of Immigration and Public 
Works; but in the course of a year, when 
adequate funds were raised, and important 
works and immigration on a large scale 
had been begun throughout the whole co- 
lony, a special Minister was appointed, 
and shortly afterwards there was one for 
each Island ; but in the latter part of 1872 
the whole department was divided into two, 
namely, Public Works and Immigration, 
and each was placed separately in the 
charge of a Minister. This arrangement 
is still adhered to, and the large increase 
of the duties of each service, and conse- 
quently of the department in charge of 
that service, and the great importance of 
those duties, render such a division at 
present absolutely requisite. 

Since its organisation, the department 
has constricted in the Noth Island roads 
of various descriptions to the extent of 
1,150 miles, a large proportion being good 
traversable dray-roads; also about 500 
miles of bush tracks, which, although only 
at present available for horse traffic, have 
been selected with great care as suitable 
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routes for dray-roads hereafter. The ex- 
penditure on these roads and tracks has 
been about 300,0002, There are now 
being constructed several hundred more 
miles of similar roads, which will be the 
means of opening up nearly all parts of 
the North Island for settlement. 

In the South Island, similar roads have 
been completed on the west coast, to the 
extent of over 60 miles, and about the 
same length is now under contract or sur- 
veyed ready for contract. They have been 
laid out with the view of enabling the gold- 
digging community to get about with ease, 
and of opening up that part of the country 
for settlement. 

It may here be remarked that before the 
creation of the Public Works Department 
of the General Government, many thou- 
sands of miles of good and substantial 
roads had been constructed by the various 
Provincial Governments throughout the 
colony. 

The construction of railways has been 
very vigorously proceeded with. The de- 
partment has contracted for the completion 
of over 550 miles of railway throughout 
the country. In addition to this, Parlia- 
ment has sanctioned a further length of 
360 miles, for which surveys and plans are 
rapidly being prepared. The whole of the 
above railways are to cost, when completed 
with their equipments, about 5,500,000/. 
It is estimated that there are now between 
3,000 and 4,000 men constantly employed, 
and that a still greater number will be 
required during thé next two years to 
complete the lines above mentioned as 
having been sanctioned by Parliament. 

In addition to the lines under contract, 
40 miles of railway constructed by the de- 
partment are now open and in full working 
order, as well asa further length ef 70 miles 
constructed by the Provinciai Governments 
of Canterbury and Otago, making a total 
throughout the colony of 1,020 miles of 
railway either open or in various stages of 
progress. 

The department has likewise undertaken 
the construction of several large water- 
races ou the gold diggings, which, when 
completed, are calculated to provide remu- 
nerative work for several thousand miners 
and others over a period of many years. 
For these races Parliament has voted 
300,000/. 

There are also several large coal-fields 
now in process of rapid development. 
When these mines are in full work, they 
will afford permanent employment for 
many thousand persons of all classes. 


On the whole, New Zealand may 
congratulate itself upon having as 
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few examples of extravagant railway 
construction as are to be found in 
any part ofthe world. The Govern- 
ment railways, when completed, will 
average a cost of from 5,000/. to 
6,000l. a mile. As to their proving 
remunerative, cheap railways of the 
kind are to a new colony like 
metalled roads, the necessity of 
constructing which one recognises 
because of the collateral advantages 
they supply, and without a thought 
of their yielding interest on their 
cost. Indeed, tolls, if turnpikes are 
established, rarely yield sufficient 
for maintenance. Butas an indica- 
tion of the wisdom of constructing 
equipped roads, costing from 5,000/. 
to 6,000/. a mile, in preference to 
ordinary metalled roads, I may say 
there is every reason to rely on the 
New Zealand railways yielding a 
large revenue. A fragment of the 


railway which is to connect Christ- 
church with Dunedin has been for 
some time constructed, and it pays 
a considerable interest over working 


expenses, The Port Chalmers 
Railway, to which Mr. Fellows re- 
fers, was constructed under a con- 
cession from the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Otago, before the Colonial 
Government system of railways was 
adopted. It was on the line of the 
main trunk road through the Middle 
Island: therefore, it had to be ac- 
quired by the colony. The Govern- 
mentpaid something under 200,000l. 
for it, the concessionaires realising 
for their rights and interests a pro- 
fit of about 60,a0c0cl. Nevertheless, 
it was considered so good an invest- 
ment that, after the purchase, the 
Government were offered a nett 
rental of about 10 per cent. for the 
line. The railways throughout the 
colony promise to at once relieve, 
to some extent, the charge for in- 
terest on the cost of their construc- 
tion. It would be too much to 
expect that they should at once 
yield the whole interest on their 
cost. 

Mr. Fellows mentions a railway 
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at the south end of the Middle 
Island, which, he says, was extra- 
vagantly constructed. This, which 
was not ‘the first railway con- 
structed in New Zealand’ (as he 
states it to have been), is a work 
which was carried ont some 
years ago by the Government of 
the then Province of Southland. Its 
cost was large, but at the time very 
high prices prevailed. The Colonial 
Government had not, however, any- 
thing to do with its construc- 
tion ; and, even in its fragmentary 
state, the line is yielding much 
more satisfactorily than Mr. Fel- 
lows would lead your readers to 
suppose. 

As to the alleged extravagance 
on public buildings and works, I 
am sorry to say that New Zealand 
is much behind the neighbouring 
colonies in the character of its 
public buildings. The instances to 
which Mr. Fellows refers are mostly 
of buildings and works constructed 
by the Provincial Governments, and 
have, therefore, nothing to do with 
the charges against the Colonial 
Government. In every case, how- 
ever, I believe an ample answer 
could be given; and because I do 
not enter into a number of com- 
paratively trivial details, it must 
not be supposed that I admit the 
justice of Mr. Fellows’s strictures. 
The authorities of the province of 
Otago, to whom he chiefly refers, 
will no doubt say they have excel- 
lent officers, who are much better 
able to judge of these matters than 
is Mr. Fellows. He refers to one 
colonial work, the building erected 
for a post-office in Dunedin, and 
his remarks about it are a fair 
example of the logic he employs. 
He ingeniously calculates that a 
similar expenditure in proportion 
to population would absor) for the 
post towns of England about 
70,000,000], Similar calculations, 
of a more or less amusing kind, 
might be made with respect to any 
of the colonies. However sparingly 
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they may be populated, they require 
certain services ; and until popula- 
tion increases, the cost of those 
services bears a large proportion to 
the number of persons benefited by 
them. For example, in the colonies, 
many stipendiary magistrates have 
charge of districts containing not 
more than 10,000 persons. In 
similar proportion, Great Britain 
would require some 3,000 paid 
magistrates. There are in New 
Zealand a Chief Justice and four 
puisne judges; to equal that pro- 
portion to population, 500 Judges 
in superior courts would be re- 
quired in Great Britain. There are 
five bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land and three of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the colony. If 
the same proportion to population 
were maintained, 800 bishops would 
be needed in Great Britain. 

Mr. Fellows uses freely Mr. 


Stafford’s name, and quotes scraps 
of that gentleman’s speeches. Mr. 
Stafford was leader of: the Opposi- 


tion from 1869 to 1872, but in 1873 
he voluntarily resigned the position. 
Notwithstanding that he was in 
Opposition, he from the first sup- 
ported the Immigration and Public 
Works policy, though he did not 
approve of many of its details. Mr. 
Stafford is a very able man. Friends 
and opponents alike recognise his 
public spirit and the love and 
devotion he has shown for the colony. 
It iscertain that he is notone of those 
referred to by Mr. Fellows as pre- 
pared or preparing to leave New 
Zealand ‘when the day of reckon- 
ing draws near,’ for it is a notorious 
fact that he has of late largely in- 
creased his stake in the colony. 
The Immigration and Public Works 
policy received immense support, 
both in the Legislature and through- 
out the country, and it was warmly 
welcomed by many ‘of the largest 
landholders. They did so knowing 
that they ran the risk, even in the 
case of modified success, of con- 
siderable land taxation; and they 
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argued that if the value of their 
lands was increased by the opening 
up of means of communication, 
they could afford to pay for the 
benefit they received. But of course 
there was not unanimity, and the 
policy had many bitter and uncom- 
promising foes. It is well known, 
however, that a large number of 
the most influential of those have 
changed their views, and now sup- 
port the Government whose bold- 
ness they at one time feared. 
Compelled to admit the large in- 
crease in the Consolidated Revenue, 
Mr. Fellows terms it ‘an imagi- 
nary increase.’ His explanation is 
not very clear. He jumbles ques- 
tions of exchange—such as intro- 
duced capital being represented by 
imports—with questions of labour, 
showing how very dangerous in 
some cases a little knowledge is. 
As far as can be understood, what 
he really means is, that the large 
employment of labour on public 
works increases the revenue on 
account of the duty paid by the 
workmen on the goods they con- 
sume. This is no doubt true to a 
certain extent; but it no more 
accounts for the large increase in 
the ordinary revenue, than a single 
shower of rain accounts for a pro- 
longed flood. It is one of the 
causes that has augmented the 
revenue; but those acquainted with 
New Zealand will bear me out in 
saying that amongst the most re- 
markable features of the last two 
or three years is the increased de- 
mand for private labour. The 
labour employed on Government 
contracts is a bagatelle compared 
with the labour demanded for 
private enterprises. In the extract 
I have already given from the 
Oficial Hand-Book, it will be ob- 
served that it was estimated last 
year that from 3,000 to 4,000 men 
were employed in railway con- 
struction, and that the number 
would probably be increased. Five 
thousand men employed on Govern- 
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ment contracts is a very high esti- 
mate of what is actually the case 
in New Zealand, or is likely to be. 
It must be remembered that of a 
given sum yearly devoted to rail- 
ways, a very large proportion is 
expended, not for human labour in 
the colony, but for machinery, plant, 
rolling stock, material, horses, carts, 
&c. To suppose that the revenue 
has increased 50 per cent. because 
of 5,000 men being employed, is a 
patent absurdity, in face of the 
facts that during the last three or 
four years over 40,000 immigrants 
have acrived and settled in the 
country, and that, as I have said, 
the demand for more still exists. 
If the 5,000 men ceased to-morrow 
to be employed on Government 
contracts, the setting free of that 
amount of labour would have little 
effect, if other causes of depression 
were wanting. The province of 
Canterbury has some 600,000. to 
spend on public works. That sum is 
mainly an accumulation from land 


sales during the last year or two; 
but the Provincial Government, I be- 
lieve, hesitate to push works as fast 
as they might be pushed, dreading 
an undue increase of the demand 


for labour. If the discharge of the 
5,000 men meant the suspension of 
railway works, the consequences 
would be very different. Upon the 
faith of the railways being made, 
settlement is everywhere progress- 
ing. Property has immensely risen 
invalue. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that the increase in the value 
of property, private and public, 
many times exceeds the cost of the 
railways. The rise is to be justified 
by unassailable calculations. Given 
the means of carrying to market 
the produce of land at a large re- 
duction on the previous cost of 
transport, and the land becomes 
more valuable because of the actual 
profits which can be obtained from 
it. Not only does land become 
more valuable because of the re- 
duction in the cost of conveying 
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its produce to market, but the same 
reduced rate of carriage enables 
machinery, implements, building 
materials, and supplies to be more 
readily and economically taken to 
the land. The means of working 
and improving it are thus enlarged, 
to say nothing of the great. in- 
crease of comfort the settlers enjoy 
through cheaper supplies of articles 
of convenience and luxury. This 
is why property has become so 
valuable from one end of the 
colony to the other. I know 
numberless instances of new pur- 
chases of land, and of large holders 
increasing their holdings. I do 
not know of any disposition to 
realise and retire from the colony, 
and I challenge Mr. Fellows’s 
statement to that effect. 

I am not able to follow Mr. 
Fellows’s calculations. Where he 
has correctly stated amounts, he 
has distorted the nature of the 
figures to which he refers. I will 
ask you,to allow me to give a short 
résumé of the financial results from 
1869 to 1871. These results will 
show how Mr. Fellows has endea- 
voured to make the difficulties of 
the past appear to be the difficul- 
ties of the present. The Consoli- 
dated Revenue has really so in- 
creased as to exceed the current 
requirements; and nothing but a 
desire to extinguish past liabilities 
in the shape of Treasury bills, as 
well as a resolution to be prepared 
for any contingencies that might 
arise, prevented last session the 
revenue being reduced by a reduc- 
tion of taxation. So large were 
the balances of the Consolidated- 
Revenue, that the Legislature au- 
thorised advances to be made from 
it to the Public Works Fund; and 
within the last few months the 
latter fund was indebted to the 
Consolidated Revenue for advances 
to the amount of a quarter of a 
million. These advances, it need 
scarcely be pointed out, are some- 
times the means of effecting con- 
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siderable savings of interest and 
exchange in the transfer of funds 
between England and the colony. 
The financial year in New Zealand 
ends on June 30. 

Including the proceeds of 1 50,0001. 
of Treasury bills, there remained at 
the close of the financial year, 1868-9, 
after satisfying all liabilities for the 
year, a balance of 76,0001. to pass 
to the credit of the following year. 
There was at the time, inclusive of 
the 150,0001., a total of 378,000. 
of Treasury bills outstanding; and 
there was also an outstanding over- 
draft, or Deficiency bill, of 60,0001. 
The result of 1869-70, after satis- 
fying all liabilities, but including 
the issue of 150,000l, Treasury 
bills, was a credit balance of 
76,7741. with which to commence 
the following year. The Treasury 
bills then outstanding amounted to 
528,000l., besides the 60,000/. De- 
ficiency bills. The year 1870-1 
showed a debtor balance of 76,000l., 
besides the Deficiency bill for 
60,0001. The amount of Treasury 
bills outstanding was 520,000l., or 
8,o00l. less than at the close of the 
previous year. It was resolved by 
Parliament that the year’s deficit 
and the 60,000l. bill, together 
136,000l., should be made charge- 
able on the revenue of the three 
following years. During 1871-2, 
46,0001, was to be paid off, and 
Treasury bills were to be issued at 
two and three years’ date, for 
46,0001. each, to cover the remainder 
of the 136,000l. The result of 
1871-2, after satisfying all liabili- 
ties, including the year’s portion of 

*the previous year’s deficiency, but 
including as aid to the revenue the 
proceeds of a 100,000l. Deficiency 
bill, was a credit: balance of 90,7001. 
The Deficiency bill was made pay- 
able the following year. Had it 
been included in the year’s liabili- 
ties, there would have been a deficit 
of 9,7001. As it remained out- 
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standing, there was the credit 
balance I have mentioned, and the 
floating debt amounted to 610,000l. 
Treasury bills and 1o00,00ol. De- 
ficiency bill. The end of 1872-3, 
after all liabilities had been satis. 
fied, showed a deficiency of 2,159]. 
But during the year, besides that 
the Deficiency bill of 100,0001. was 
paid off, there was also extinguished 
45,0001. of Treasury bills, part of 
the deficit of 1870-71, and the 
amount of Treasury bills left out- 
standing was 565,o0ol. The results 
of 1873-4 were a credit balance of 
207,0001. with which to commence 
the current year, besidesthat 65,0001. 
of Treasury bills had been paid off, 
leaving 500,000l. outstanding. The 
surplus of 1873-4, added to the 
estimated revenue for 1874-5, en- 
abled Parliament last session, in 
preference to reducing taxation, to 
provide for a further extinguish. 
ment of 100,0001. of Treasury bills, 
besides charging to the Consoli- 
dated Revenue 171,000l. already 
authorised to be charged to loans. 
So that, instead of making the 
loans aid the revenue, the revenue 
was made to aid the loans. On 
November 1 last, the 100,000l. of 
Treasury bills was paid off. The 
floating debt, which on June 30, 
1872, was 710,000l., is now re- 
duced to 400,000]. The revenue 
is fully maintaining the estimate, 
and is so abundant that, when [ left 
the colony, a temporary advance 
had, as I have already stated, been 
made to the Public Works Fund, 
to the amount of a quarter of a 
million. 

During the time I have referred 
to—from June 30, 1869, to June 
30, 1874—some 300,000l. was paid 
out of the Consolidated Revenue to 
the accumulating Sinking Fund, for 
the extinguishment of the Colonial 
debt. 

I subjoin in tabular form the 
particulars I have narrated : 
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Balance ah endlict Year Treasury Bills | Treasury — Deficiency 


and Deficiency 

Bills issued in 

~| aid of Revenue 

Dr. Cr. during the Year Paid off 


Outstanding 





£ £ 
1868-9 eon 76,000 
1869-70 ee 76,774 
1870-1 76,000 
1871-2 as 
1872-3 2,159 ees 
1873-4 ene 207,000 
1874-5 one 3 66,000 


90,700 


Referring to the revenue receipts 
for 1873-4, the Colonial Treasurer, 
in his last financial statement, said : 


I announce with great pleasure that the 
revenue has exceeded that of the preceding 
year by the sum of 300,814/. 8s. 2d., and 
has exceeded the estimate I ventured to 
make by 239,716/. 178. 3d. These results 
are enormous, when the proportion they 
bear to the whole revenue is taken into 
consideration. A compurison of the re- 
venue receipts during the last four years 
is full of interest. Towards the close of 
1870 the Immigration and Publie Works 
policy was adopted, and during the financial 
year 1870-1 steps were taken to give it 
effect; but, of course, much could not be 
done during the first few months. The 
ordinary revenue for the four years stands 
thus: 

£ 8. d, 
1870-71 + 936,188 5 10 
1871-72 . . 1,031,082 18 7 
1872-73. . 1,119,904 3 4 
1873-74. - 1,420,216 17 3 


The revenue of 1871-72 thus exceeded 
the revenue of the previous year by 10°13 
per cent.; 1872-73 again showed an in- 
crease on its predecessor of 8°6 per cent. ; 
and the year just passed showed an increase 
on the previous one of 26°8 per cent. The 
aggregate result is, however, the most 
striking. The revenue of 1873-74 ex- 
ceeded the revenue of 1870-71 by 51°7 per 
cent. 


As so many figures were given by 


£ | £ £ 
150,000 one 438,000 
150,000 eee 588,000 
nia 8,000 580,000 
100,000 ane ? 710,000 

eee 145,000 565,000 

65,000 500,000 
* 100,000 400,000 





Mr. Fellows with the object of 
disparaging New Zealand, I must 
ask you to publish the following, 
which may perhaps create a different 
impression as to New Zealand’s 
position. The figures show the 
Land Revenue (exclusive of the re- 
ceipts from gold) during the re- 
spective years : 
£ 

1869-70 . + 209,623 

1870-71. - 208,091 

1871-72. + 336,311 

1872-73 . - 880,642 

1873-74 + — « 1,038,797 


I am aware that Mr. Fellows 
ingeniously suggests that the larger 
the Land Revenue the greater is 
the loss of capital. If the sales of 
land in any one year made aserious 
impression upon the total area avail- 
able for sale, there might be some 
force in the suggestion. But hitherto 
the land sales in New Zealand have 
been such, year by year, thatthrough 
the progress of settlement the un- 
sold lands have acquired increased 
value more than compensating for 
the land parted with at current 
value. Not many months since, an 
estimate was made that, excluding 
all confiscated and native lands, and 


* This amount includes the 90,000/. of Treasury bills issued to cover part of the 
deficiency of the previous year. It also includes the 100,000/. Deficiency bill; but it 
is otherwise 60,000/. less than the previous year’s atnount, as the 60,0001. Deficiency bill 
included in that year’s amount was comprised in the provision made for the deficiency of 


1870-71, 


* Estimated balance before providing for Supplementary Estimates, but including 
provision of 100,000/, for extinguishment of Treasury bills, and 171,500/. in relief of 
loans, for items otherwise chargeable to loans. 


* Paid off in November last. 
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adopting the very low average price 
of only 7s. 6d. per acre, the unsold 
lands of the colony represented a 
value of 13,500,000l. 

The value of imports into New 
Zealand is shown by the opposite 
figures; a careful division being 
also made between consumable 
articles and those which, being non- 
consumable, may fairly be regarded 
as more or less adding permanently 
to the wealth of the colony : 


Victoria | 


Average 


Value Rate 
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Average 


[ February 


Value 
of Non- 
Consumable 
Articles 


Total Value| Value of 


o Consumable 
Imports Articles 


£ 
5,344,607 
4,985,748 
4,976,126 
4,639,015 
4,078,193 
5: 142,95 I 
6,464,687 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


£ 

1,166,092 
1,266,100 
1,074,748 
1,159,210 

996,668 
1,441,280 
2,125,158 


£ 
4,178,515 
3»719,648 
3,901,378 
3:479,805 
3,081,525 
3,701,671 
4,339,529 





New South Wales New Zealand 


Average 


Rate per 
Head Value 


Z Rate per 
Value He 





£ a ¢ 

"5,448,686 13 9 

Wool . . . |¥3,853,432 8 0 
Agricultural 

Produce . 3 

Timber ° 

Flax 


109,408 I 


4,631 I 


2,930,966 


£8. d. 
or 8 
5s 37 2 
198,847} 0 8 1 
28,296} o 1 I 


s @. 
5 
2 6 


II Io 


5.3| 
2,373,643 
1,719,399 
150,029 


£ 
386,031 


£ 
9 
6 
{Oo 


20,045; O 1 7 
63,372; O 411 





Totals . |\£9,416,157 |£13 4 


As regards exports, the above 
table must be of interest. It shows, 
for the six years 1867 to 1872 in- 
clusive, the average yearly value of 
the exports named, from the colo- 
nies of Victoria, New South Wales, 
and New Zealand, and also the rate 
per head of population in each case. 
The only preliminary explanation 
needed is, that for 1871 and 1872 
the amount of gold coin produced 
in the Mint in Sydney, from gold 
received from other colonies, has 
been deducted from the total export 
of gold as shown in the export 
returns of New South Wales. 

Mr. Fellows lays stress upon the 
debt of the colony increasing at 
a ratio sixfold that of the popula- 
tion. To prove his case, he takes 
the debt at the end of 1862, and 
compares it with the debt at the 
end of 1871. The figures thus 
taken by Mr. Fellows are for the 


11 |£3,544,140 lé7 2 


0 | £4,326,488 £16 16 3 


period from just before the com- 
mencement of the war of 1862, and 
inclusive of only one year of the 
immigration and public works debt. 
The proper deduction from those 
figures would be, not one against 
the Public Works policy, but that 
they show how very largely the 
indebtedness of the colony was in- 
creased under unproductive expen- 
diture consequent upon native wars. 
The increase of the public debt of 
New Zealand on account of immi- 
gration and public works, must be 
taken as dating from early in 1871, 
and for only a small amount during 
that year; whilst from the end of 
1862 to the end of 1870, the in- 
crease was principally for war pur- 
poses and for provincial loans, the 
proceeds of which were expended 
on provincial public works. A com- 
parison between the two periods 
will be instructive, as showing the 
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effects on the public debt of the 
first three years and a half of im- 
migration and public works expen- 
diture. I give the results in tabular 
form; but I should remark that 


Total Debt, | Total Debt, 
Colonial and less 
Provincial | Sinking Fund 


Dec. 31, 1870 . 
June 30, 1874. 


| 13,411,736 


These results do not compare 
unfavourably with that other period 
from 1862, when the debt was 
only 836,0o00/., the amount per 
head 61. 12s. 1od., and the annual 
charge per head gs. 7d. The in- 
crease to 1870 was much more 
serious; and, considering the in- 
crease of debt from 1870 to 1874, 
with the large increase of revenue 
per head to meet it, I am reminded 
of a well-known anecdote. An 
Irishman, after selecting something 
in a store in the United States, 
asked the price. ‘A dollar,’ was 
the reply. ‘A dollar,’ said he ; 
‘why, I could have bought it for 
sixpence in Ireland.’ But, after a 
moment’s pause, and pulling out a 
handful of money, he added, ‘ Ne- 
ver mind; I hadn’t the sixpence 
there, and I have dollars here.’ 
The people of New Zealand can 
better afford now to pay, in taxation, 
4l. than they could in 1870 to 
pay 21. 

Some months since an exhaustive 
analysis was made of the public 
debt of the colony. I will ask you 
to publish a short abstract of that 

ysis, which appears in the Ofji- 
cial Hand-Book of New Zealand : 


New Zealand has, apparently, when 
tested by its population, a heavy public 
debt; but when tried by the only true 
test, the burden which the debt bears to 
the earnings of the people, it compares 
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.the total debt on June 30 last 


includes 1,500,000/. which had re- 
cently been raised, and of which 
not more than half a million was 
expended : 


Amount per Head of 


Gross Debt | Annual 


favourably with older and more settled 
countries, although the public debt of the 
colony includes works, such as railways, 
water-works, roads, and bridges, which in 
other countries are either the results of 
joint-stock enterprise, or of local taxation, 
or of loans not included in the general in- 
debtedness. Again, in the colony, against 
the public debt there is to be placed an 
immense and valuable estate in the land 
which still belongs to the Crown. The 
charge per head upon the population, on 
account of New land’s public debt, 
taken as a whole, was some months since 
computed to be 1/, 17s. 4d. per annum. 
That total was thus composed: On ac- 
count of colonial indebtedness, exclusive 
of Public Works and Provincial, 18s. per 
head ; on account of Public Works, 6s. $a. : 
on account of Provincial Loans, 12s. 8d.; 
making together 1/. 17s.4d. But taking 
the test of the average earnings of the po- 
pulation, the charge per head on account 
of New Zealand’s total indebtedness is 
computed to be 2'4 per cent. on the 
average earnings, while in the United 
Kingdom it has been computed at 2°8, and 
in the United States at 2°7 per cent. In 
the former, the cost of railways and of 
other public works which are here re- 
garded as ‘colonial’ is not included; in 
the latter the State debts are included. 
Exclusive of provincial indebtedness, the 
colonial debt, including that for railways 
and some other public works, is computed 
to be equal to an annual charge per head 
of about 1°6 per cent. on the average 
earnings of the population. The provin- 
cial indebtedness is secured on the Crown 
lands, and these, at a moderate estimate, 
are worth at least four times the amount 
of the provincial debts, 


The references I have made to 
the Imperial Government demand 
U 
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some explanation. Otherwise, it 
might seem that I somewhat harshly 
reflect on the removal of the troops, 
and that I imply that the prosperity 
of New Zealand is a consequence 
of the Imperial Government leaving 
the colony to itself. I never ap- 
proved the removal of the troops, 
and I feared that dangerous results 
might arise from it; but it is right 
I should say that many public men 
in the colony had expressed an 
opinion in favour of the removal, 
believing that whilst the troops re- 
mained the evils of double govern- 
ment and divided responsibility 
would continue. At one time Par- 
liament supported this view, but 
not at the time when the removal 
took place. It was then generally 
recognised that the increasing diffi- 
culties with the Maories made the 
removal at least inopportune. 

I should be sorry to convey the 
impression that the colonists believe 
they have done that which the Im- 
perial Government were unable, or 
would have been unable, to effect, 
and that any blame attached to the 
troops. The Colonial Government 
had at their command means which 
were not placed at the disposal of 
the Imperial generals. As a mili- 
tary operation, nothing could have 
been more complete than Sir D. 
Cameron’s conquest of the Waikato 
districts. The natives have some- 
times expressed a desire for the 
return of the Waikato lands, but 
they have never questioned the 
thoroughness of the conquest. As 
a military operation, that conquest 
was a great one, Later still, the 
colony rang with admiration at the 
march through from Wellington to 
New Plymouth, successfully com- 
pleted by General Chute, at the head 
of a mixed force of Imperial and 
colonial soldiers, and accompanied, 
as a volunteer, bythe present Agent- 
General of New Zealand, Mr. 
Featherston. At the time (some 
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nine years ago) this was regard- 
ed as a most important feat, and 
a very skilful and brave one. It 


was unquestionably all that was - 


said of it. It was most important 
to show that, in defiance of the 
natives, troops could penetrate from 
Wellington to New Plymouth; and 
it was not only a dangerous opera- 
tion, but one requiring great skill, 
For the Maories are not contempt- 
ible warriors; they are born soldiers, 
and, with their skill, trees become 
fortresses, forests impenetrable de- 
fences. But I am quite sure that 
if Sir D. Cameron and Sir Trevor 
Chute were asked, they would not 
only willingly do justice to the 
assistance the colonial troops ren- 
dered them, but would also allow 
that they would gladly have had 
at command other weapons than fire 
and sword. The Imperial Govern- 
ment could spend money on warlike 
operations, but not on colonising 
pursuits. New Zealand was a Con- 
stitutional colony; had it been a 
Crown colony, things might have 
been different. As it was, the 
Colonial Government could devote 
themselves to colonising, and could 
replace the sword and the gun by 
the axe and the pick. It was 
with these instruments at his com- 
mand that Sir Donald M‘Lean, the 
Minister to whose special charge 
native affairs were confided, was 
able to apply, with consummate 
skill, his knowledge of the natives 
to making them contented, instead 
of discontented, with European 
rule. Two or three times each week 
coaches convey passengers and mails 
through the country in which Gene- 
ral Chute performed that dangerous 
march. Coaches run from Wel- 
lington and from Rangitikei to 
Napier ; from Napier to Taupo Lake, 
always deemed the central strategic 
point of the North Island; and from 
Taupo to Taurang. The very heart 
of the North Island is open. It 
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is as safe now to travel from 
Auckland to Wellington as from 
London to Edinburgh. The Immi- 
gration and Public Works policy, 
which Mr. Fellows so industriously 
slanders, has been the bridge be- 
tween the dangers of General Chute’s 
great march and the safety and se- 
curity of the present day. 

If the Imperial Government could 
have adopted similar colonising 
measures—had money been avail- 
able for peaceful as well as for war- 
like,purposes—they might have done 
as much as has been done. It was 
a generous and high-spirited act of 
the North Island to accept the 
position of a Constitutional colony. 
Had it remained like others in 
which military movements have 
been carried on, a Crown colony, 
New Zealand would have been some 
millions less in debt. Do not blame 
the colony because it roused itself 
to the task of improving its means 
to bear its liability for unproductive 
expenditure on native purposes, 

If I have pressed hardly on Mr, 
Fellows, it has not been from a de- 
sire to do so. Whenever I have had 
to use a harsh expression, I. have 
earnestly sought for the least offen- 
sive word that would do justice to 
my meaning. I cannot acquit Mr. 
Fellows of intentional misrepresen- 
tation concerning the immigrants. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
in the United Kingdom are eagerly 
looking for information as to those 
who have emigrated to New Zea- 
land. It is cruel in the extreme 
to tell them that their friends and 
relatives have cast themselves upon 
acountry from which one-half of 
them will find it necessary to depart. 
Passing over this misstatement, 
I willingly think that Mr. Fellows 
is not without earnest belief in that 
which he writes. He is one of 
those persons, of whom France 
produces so many, who find it im- 
possible to be contented with any 
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Government under which they live. 
When he first arrived in New Zea- 
land from Vancouver Island, he 
was equally prolific of complaints 
against the colony from which he 
then came. That, according to him, 
was a glorious country, but the 
Government was intolerably bad, 
and he had left in consequence. I 
do not think there is any colony 
the Government of which he would 
approve. 

I have answered Mr. Fellows 
under circumstances of difficulty. 
I received your number, containing 
his article, at Florence, several days 
after it was published ; ayd my re- 
ply has been written amidst the 
weariness attending a slow recovery 
from serious illness, and with but 
few books and documents accessible. 
I should have liked to do more 
justice to New Zealand. The colony 
1s as prosperous now as any country 
in the world, It has immense re- 
sources, and is sure of a great fu- 
ture. But not only on its resources 
does it depend. As a compara- 
tively recent colonist, I may, with- 
out egotism, say that, far above 
climate, soil, and mineral and other 
capabilities, the strength of New 
Zealand depends on its people. A 
country may support population 
even in spite of original sterility—as 
witness Utah, not to mention many 
spots in Europe. Upon its people 
depends a country’s success; and 
the colonists of New Zealand have 
those virtues of frugality, faith, 
industry, and energy which ensure 
success and happiness to their pos- 
sessors. In the New England States, 
the grand qualities of the early 
Puritan founders show themselves 
in their remote descendants. Gene- 
rations will live and die in New 
Zealand, and still the homely vir- 
tues of its pilgrim fathers will be 
reproduced, and will earn for the 
land a great place amongst the de- 
pendencies of the empire to which I 
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believe they will, like their ances- ‘the heroic work of colonisation,’ 
tors, glory to belong. To the is peculiarly applicable. 

people of New Zealand, who have lam, &. 

won their way to success through so JuLivs VOGEL. 


many difficulties, that happy phrase, Panis: January 17, 1875. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—In this month’s Number of Fraser’s Magazine I have read an article 

‘ LANGALIBALELE’] signed H. S. F., which contains the following: ‘The Governor 

ad necessarily prejudged the case ; any other view of it would stultify his whole conduct; 

so had the Secretary, by whose prompting Sir B. Pine acted throughout, and whose son 
was one of the three men killed in the affairs of Bushman’s River Pass.’ 

As Mr. Shepstone has left England, I feel sure that I need only point out this mistake 
to have it corrected. The Secretary for native affairs (Mr. Shepstone) did not lose a son, 
The Colonial Secretary, whose son was killed, sat for two or three days with the rest of 
the members of the Executive Council on the First trial, when they were withdrawn; but 
he was not present at the trial generally, which occupied many days, nor at that of the 
appeal at all, 

A somewhat similar statement was made at a meeting of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, but which I did not think it worth while to contradict, as it was generally 
known that I was in England at the time of the appeal, and also I heard that the state- 
ment was contradicted in the papers by Mr. Wingfield. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
January 6, 1875. D, Ersxrxn, Colonial Secretary. 
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